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Radio Domination 
By Single Group 


Termed Menace 





«ederal Commissioner Says 


Monopoly Would Imperil 
Fundamentals of Republi- 
can Government 





Training in Civic Duty 
Urged at Convention 





Commissioner of Education 
Tells Educators That Direct 
Election of: Senators Im- 
poses Obligation on Voters 





Columbus, Ohio, July 3.—Domination 
of radio by one group portends “the 
greatest danger to the fundamentals of 
American republican government,” Fed- 
eral Radio Commissioner Ira E. Robin- 
son declared in a speech July 3 before 
the Institute for Education by Radio, 
meeting in connection with the National 
Education Association. 

Asserting that no one group must ever 
dominate radio, the commissioner de- 
clared that it “cannot be gainsaid that 
a monopoly of radio is now insistently 
claimed by a group, and that its power 
and influence is so subtle and effective 
as to portend the greatest danger to the 
fundamentals of American republican 
government.” He said that “no greater 
issue presents itself to the citizenry.” 
(Judge Robinson’s address will be found 
in full text on page 6.) 

Another speaker before the National 
Education Association was William John 
Cooper, Commissjoner of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, who emphasized 
need for education in the proper dis- 
charge of civic duties. 

Major Problem of Radio 

“If the people are to select the Sen- 
ators who are to ratify treaties with 
foreign nations it is incumbent that the 
voters themselves know more about our 
foreign relations,” he said. 

Declaring that world conditions now 
are different from those when Washing- 
ton and other early leaders gave their 
advice on isolation from Europe, Dr. 
Cooper continued, “unless a person is 
reasonably intelligent on how much the 
globe has shrunk and on the fact that 
the next war will be one primarily of 
chemistry rather than physics, he is in 
no position to say whether or not we 
should depend upon the former policy 
of settling disputes by war when neces- 


sity arises or whether we should enter , , 
| portation 


some sort of a tribunal for the settle- 
peaceful means.” 

(Dr. Cooper’s address, in full text, will 
be printed in the issue of July 7.) 

Commercial ownership and operation 
of radio stations presents the major 
problem in the of radio for rea! 
educational purposes, Commissioner Rob- 
inson declared, admonishing the Ameri- 
can people not to “misuse or fritter away” 
these new facilities. That radios 
educational worth, he declared, 
without saying. 

“For radio is but the human voice at 
long range, and may be the voice of an 
instructor, whether school teacher, 
preacher, or statesman. One good les- 
son from a single instructor may reach 
millions,” he said. 

Declaring that radio intended for 
a higher use than that now made of it, 
the commissioner said that already the 
listeners “are becoming sick of the over- 
dose of commercial advertising given 
them hourly. Auctioneering speeches, 
sales talks, price quoting, and the like, 
have become so prevalent that the vers 
excess of the same will do good in re- 
minding the people of radio’s real prov- 
ince and worth.” 


use 


goes 


is 





has | 


ture to the bill at 10:10 a. m, on July tary of Commerce, Robert P. Lamont, an- 
4 in the presence of Senator Watson nounced July 3. 
| (Rep.), of Indiana, majority leader of The changes in the duties on automo- 
the Senate; Senator Jones (Rep.), of tive products from all sources became 
Washington; and Representatives Hull effective on importations beginning June 
(Rep.), of Peoria, Ill; Strong (Rep.), 30 and involve increases from 120 gold | 
of Brookville, Pa.; McDuffie (Dem.), Of jire per 100 kilos on motor vehicles 


Judge Robinson advocated the imposi- | 


tion of licensee fees upon users of the 
ether, to help defray the cost of ad- 
ministering radio. The law, in any event, 
he declared, should be so amended as to 
require “a direct return 
one stipulated in the law, for the license 
which is granted by them, and he advo- 
cated that each licensee be required to 


to the public, | - 
| struct and coordinate 


give the use of his facilities for regular | 


daily educational programs under Gov- 
ernment auspices. 


British Apple Ruling 


« Discussed at Meeting 





| the 


Mr. Stimson Denies Warning 


@%f Restrictions Was Withheld 





A conference regarding the British re- 
striction against American apples from 
July 7 to Nov. 15 has been held in the 
Department of State between officials 
of that Department and those of the 
Department of Agriculture, according to 
information obtained at the Department 
of State July 3. 

Those who participated were John Car- 
ter of the division of western European | 
affairs, Wells A. Sherman and Asher | 
Hobson of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and George G. Becker of the 
Plant Quarantine and Control Adminis- 
tration. 

Charges by the apple growers that the 
Department of State had failed to notify 
them of the impending embargo al- | 
though the British government discussed 
it with them as far back as January | 
were denied by the Secretary of State, | 
Henry L. Stimson, July 3. Secretary | 
Stimson stated orally that he had turned | 
all the information over to the Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture in order that it} 
might be passed on to the apple shippers | 
and growers. 

Representatives of the Department of | 
State in Rome regard the recent increase | 
in the Italian tariff on automobiles as | 
one which will affect American auto- 
mobiles severely, according to an oral 
statement by the Secretary of State. 

The new tariff was published in Italy | 
on June 30, Mr. Stimson stated, and a 
copy of it was cabled to the Department 
of Commerce, 








|} modern barge trains of 10,000 to 15,000 
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Drop in Industrial Activity 
Shown in New England Area 





Federal Reserve Bank of Boston Finds May Was Below 


Two Previous Months But Above January; 
‘Decline Affects General Business 





Boston, Mass., July 5.—Industrial ac-| five months of the current year, when 
tivity in New England in May was| allowances for customary seasonal 
somewhat below the general level of that | changes had been made, there was a 
in March and April, but slightly higher | fluctuation of less than 5 per cent be- 
than in January and February, accord- | tween the lowest month of the first five. 
ing to the monthly review of the Federal | January, and March, which was 
Reserve Bank of Boston. highest. 

General business activity in the sec- Industrial activity in this district dur- 
ond quarter of this year decreased more 
than the usual seasonal amount, the re- 
view stated, 

The bank’s summary of the review for 
the district follows in full text: 

The general level industrial ac- 
tivity in New England during May was 
somewhat under that of March and 
April, but was slightly higher than in 
January or February. During the first 


with a year ago, presented a more un- 
favorable condition than when compared 


In the second quarter of this year gen- 
eral business activity decreased by more 
than the usual seasonal amount. The 
textile industry has been unusually quiet, 
and the amount of raw cotton consumed 
by New England mills in May was the 
smallest for that month on record, while 
wool consumption in May was the small- 


of 








President Foresees 
Many Benefits From 
Rivers-Harbors Act 


ception of May, 1925. 
| Gain in Silk Industry 

Silk machinery activity during the first 
five months of 1930 was slightly higher 
than in that period a year ago. Boot 
and shoe production in this district dur- 
ing May was considerably less than in 





for the first five months of this year was 
approximately 10 per cent less than for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 

An unusually low level of activity pre- 
vailed in residential byilding in this 
district during the dhaal Ayes of 1930, 
and although some increase was shown 
in commercial and _ industrial building 
between January and May, the total vol- 
ume during the first five months of this 
year was substantially 
year ago. In May new car registrations 
in New England were 21.5 per cent less 
than in May, 1929, and during the first 
five months of this year were 18.5 per 
cent less than a year ago. 

During May increases occurred in the 
number and total liabilities of commer- 


Transportation, Distribution 
And Employment Benefits 
Of Newly Approved Meas- 
ure Cited by Mr. Hoover 





President Hoover in approving on July 
4 the omnibus rivers and harbors appro- 
priation bill (H. R. 11781), issued a 
statement declaring that it gave him par- 
ticular satisfiaction in signing the meas- 
ure since it represents the final author- 
ization of the engineering work by which 
will be constructed and coordinated the 
Nation’s systems of waterways and har- 
and .which he had advocated for 
five vears and recommended to Congress. 
“We can now build,” said the Presi- 
dent, “the many remaining segments of 
a definite canalization of our river sys- 
tems through which modern barge trains 
of 10,000 to 15,000 tons burden can op- 
erate systematically through the Mid- 
West and to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
through the Lakes to the Atlantic.” { 
Employment Aid Foreseen 
This inland waterway undertaking rep- 
resents in the aggregate, the President 
asserted, a project larger even than the 
Panama Canal and added that it wou!d 
provide employment for thousunds; that 
it should be fruitful of decreased trans- 
charges on bulk goods and 
bring great benefits to the Nation’s 
farms and industries and result in a bet- 
ter distribution of population away from 
congested centers. 
President Hoover 


bors 





[Continued on Page 14, Column 5.) 





Mr. Lamont Explains 
Italian Motor Tariff 


Doubt Expressed Higher 
Rate on Cars Is Retaliatory 
Against This Country 








Increased tariffs on imported automo- 
biles entering Italy is in keeping with 
“the established protective policy” of the 
3 Italian Government and is not in the 
attached his signa- 


(Rep.), of Oakland, 
(Rep.), of Oswego, 


Alabama; Carte) 
Calif., and Culkin 
N. Y 


weighing up to 400 kilos to 300 gold lire 
per 100 kilos, according to cable reports 
received in the Department from Com- 


Cost Is Estimated _ | mercial Attache M. M. Mitchell at Rome. 

Three pens were used by the Presi- On cars and trucks weighing between | 
dent in signing the bill. One went to 400 and 700 kilos the rate is advanced 
Representative Hull, one to Representa- | fyom 115 gold lire per 100 kilos to 300 | 


tive Culkin and the other-to Representa- | gold lire per 100 kilos. On vehicles of 


tive Dempsey (Rep. ), of Lockport, N.| 700 to 900 kilos the rate is changed from 
Y., chairman of the House Rivers and | 145 gold lire per 100 kilos to 400 gold 


Harbors Committee 


Y , : lire per 100 kilos. The,new rate is also 
Cost of the projects incorporated in the 


400 gold lire on cars and trucks weighing 


bill were estimated by Congress to be} between 900 and 1200 kilos and 440 gold 
about $130,000,000, while the ultimate | ire on cars over 1200 kilos, according 
total to which the Government is com-|to the report. The statement of Secre- 


mitted on the basis of projects sanctioned 
in the new act approaches $350,000.000. 
President Hoover’s statement follows 
full text: 
It was with particular satisfaction that 
I signed the rivers and harbors bill as 
it represents the final authorization of 
the engineering work by which we con- 
our great systems 
of waterways and harbors, which I have 
advocated for over five years; it was 
promised in the last campaign and in 
my recommendations to Congress: 

We can now build the many remain- 
ing segments gof a definite canalization 
of our river systems through which 


tary Lamont regarding the changes fol- 
lows in full text: 

“The Department of Commerce does not 
consider that the action of the Italian 
gevernment in increasing tariffs on au- 
tomobiles and trucks is in the nature of 
a reprisal. 

“The increase in Italian tariffs on the 
products is part of the established pro- 
tective, tariff policy of Italy to conserve 
their own large automobile manufac- 
turing industry and to relieve the pres- 
ent unemployment. This policy has been 
in operation for some years and under 
its pressure American exports of auto- 
mobiles and trucks to Italy-bad decreased 
in value from $4,300,000 in 1925 to 
$1,270,000 in 1929, the latter figure con- 

+stituting less than one-half of 1 per 
cent of our exports of these commodi- 
ties. The Italian protective policy has 
likewise affected their imports of automo- 


in 


tons of burden can operate systematically 
through the Mid-West and to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and through the Lakes to 
Atlantic. The system, when com- 
pleted, will have 12.000 miles of water- 
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Firecracker Bill of Country 
Is Estimated at’$6,500,000 


Sale of Independence Day Noisemakers Has Been Some- 
what Reduced in Recent Years by Restrictions, 
Government Bureau Says ‘ 











pedoes, bomb shells, wheels, torches, 
rockets, colored fire, gparklers, and 
firecrackers. The figure®does nét take. 
into account toy pistols and other ar- 
ticles made by toy manufacturers, 
which are also used the year round. 

In addition to the domestic out- 
put, there is about $1,000,000 of fire- 
crackers and fireworks imported an- 
nually, according to figures supplied 

| by the statistics division. The im- 
ports for the last three years have 
shown a downward tendency, the re- 
duction being due to the restrictions 
in force concerning the use of fire- 
works, it was stated, 

The 1927 production figures also 
showed a decline from 1925 of about 
2 per cent, the Census Bureau declar- 
ing that the sale recently has been 
less than-formerly on account of the 
restri ‘ions. 


A SIDE from the economic loss from 
- accidents and injuries directly or 
indirectly traced to the Independence 
Day celebration, the American people, 
it is estimated, were prepared July 3 
to spend at least $6,500,000 for Fourth 
of July entertainment through fire- 
crackers alone, according to informa- 
tion made available by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce. 

Just what the firecracker bill 
amounted to last year or the year be- 
fore cannot be determined untii the 
census of manufactures concludes its 
1929" industrial statistics. The year 
1927, however, showed a production in 
the United States valued at nearly 
$6.000,000, according tothe Bureau. 

The schedule for fireworks, the Bu- 
reau stated, includes plain fireworks 
of all kinds such as air and toy tor- 


the | 
ing the first half of 1930, in comparison | 


with the average of the past five years. | 


est for the month on record with the ex- | 


April or in May last year, and the total | 


felow that of a/ 


nature of a reprisal action, the Secre-| 
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Foreign Barriers 
‘Said to Ageravate 
Wheat Situation 


Mr. Legge Says Countries 





~~ 


Have Taken Steps to Pre- 


| vent ‘Dumping’ of Amer- 


ican Surplus 


‘ e 
Restricted Output 
| Viewed as Solution 








Substantial Improvement Can 
Be Secured Through Better 
Regulation of Marketing. He 
Asserts in Radio Talk 





Foreign nations have taken measures 
to prevent “dumping” of American sur- 
plus wheat on them and have restricted 
imports, and farmers must reduce the 
wheat crop and the cost of producing it 
| if they are to increase their profits, the 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
| Alexander Legge, stated July 3. Mr. 
| Legge made the statement ina radio ad- 
dress over Station WRC at Washington 
and affiliated stations of the National 
| Broadcasting Company. 
| In the same program, the Secretary of 

Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, made sim- 
| ilar statements. He announced that he 
and Mr. Legge were about to start on a 
tour of the wheat belt in a campaign for 
reduced acreage. Wheat prices for the 
next 6 to 10 years probably will be lower 
than they have been in recent years un- 
less some skillful crop planning is done, 
Mr. Hyde said, and prosperity for the 
grower will depend on lower production 
costs and avoidanc® of an over-supply. 
(Mr. Hyde’s adaress will be found in full 
text on page 3.) 
|} Mr. Legge’s 
| text: 

{ You have just heard Secretary Hyde 
give a brief summary of the world wheat 
situation. It is not one that offers hope 
| for improvement of return to the Amer- 
ican wheat grower in the near future if 
| he continues to produce so much wheat 


follows in full 


address 


j that the price for all his crop is de- 
termined by the part he must sell in 
the world market. We of the Farm 


Board have giyen this situation mucn 
though and>eensideration and it is our 
judgment that there is only one sure 
way for the farmers of this country to 
meet it satisfactorily. My comments 
will be confined to a 
best to deal with the wheat 
| Wheat Legislation 
| Comments coming to the Board from 
various sections of the country indicate 
| that there are still a considerable num- 
| ber of persons who are laboring under 
the delusion that through some mysteri- 
ous process, the surpluses of agricultural} 
commodities, no matter how large, can 
be disposed of abroad without interferinz 
with that portion of the commodity that 
is consumed in the domestic market. 


situation. 


tends to discredit the possibility of any 
such solution along this line, 

| On wheat, practically every importing 
country in the world, except one, already 
has passed definite legislation restrict- 
ling importations and in some instances 
absolutely barring the importation. of 
wheat at any price level lower than the 
price that commodity is bringing in the 
country from which it is exported. In 
other words, they have gone so far as 
to say formally that action of this kind 
“dumping” and pretty nearly every 
country in the world has regulations 
prohibiting this being done. Of this we 
can not complain our own country 
has a very similar law covering the same 
proposition. Under our tariff law Ameri- 
can producers are protected so that when 
farmers of another country are paid a 
bonus by their own government on an 
exported farm product, our duty on that 
particular commodity is automatically 
increased by the amount of the bonus. 
Therefore, in seeking a solution of the 


is 


as 


' wheat surplus problem, it is my judg- 


ment that we might as well abandon any 
theory = which contemplates — selling 
abroad at prices lower than those cur- 
rently prevailing in this country. 
Substantial improvement can be made 


1.J 





[Continued on Page 14, Column 





‘Kansas Forbids 


Sunday Th -atricals 





Supreme Court Rules Statute 
Includes Ticket Sales 





State of Kansas: 
Topeka, July 3. 

The Supreme Court of Kansas has de- 
clared that a State statute prohibiting 
the sale of “goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise” on Sunday is applicable to the sale 
of theater tickets. It upheld a convic- | 
tion for violating the statute by a per- , 
son who conducted a moving and talking 
picture show and theater on Sunday. 

The court also ruled that the statute 
which prohibits all unnecessary work on 
Sunday is valid. It does not violate any 
right of religious freedom, the court 
concluded. The contention that it com- 
pels a person to accept Sunday as a day 
of rest was rejected. The statute pro- 
vides: 

“Every person who shall either labor 


| himself or compel his apprentice, servant 


or any other person under his charge or 


| control to labor or perform other than 


the household duties of daily necessity, 
or other works of necessity or*’charity, 
on the first day of the week, commonly 
called Sunday, shall be deemed guilty of 


| a misdemeanor, and fined not exceeding 


$25. * * * Every person who shall sell 
or expose for sale any goods, wares or 
merchandise, or shall keep open any gro- 
cery, on the first day of the week, com- 
monly called Sunday, shall on conviction | 
be adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor, | 
and fined not exceeding $50.” 


suggestion of how | 


All information we have on the subject | 


| Commission’s 


Entered as Second Class Matter at ' 
the Post Office, Washington, D. ©. 





bond of government made 








soyT is our duty as patriotic citi- 


zens to always inquire how the 
with 


the people is being kept and per- 


formed.” 


—Grover Cleveland, 
President of the United States, 
41 885—1889; 1893 —1 897 
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| Congress Adjourns With Senate 
_ Prepared to Consider Treaty 





Regular Session Coracludes After’ Final Day Action on 
Number of Measures; President Isstzes 
Proclamation for Special Session 





of Congress, advised special commit- 
tees of both House that he had noth- 
ing further to communicate, and signed 
the veterans’ relief act, the District 


| A proclamation issued by Presi- 

dent Hoover July 4, the day after 
adjournment of the second session of 
the Seventy-first Congress, the Senate 
was called to meet in special session 
July 7, to consider ratification of the 
London nawal treaty. 

Mr. Hoover’s proclamation followed 
public announcements by him that the 


second deficiency appropriation bill. 
The following morning, shortly after 

making public his proclamation for an 

extra session of the Senate, President 


public interest demands ratification of | Hoover signed the omnibus rivers and 
the London compact at the earliest | harbors bill. (Details elsewhere on 
possible time. Actually, the procla- | this page.) 

mation was promulgated on July 3, The session just closed began Dec. 


it was 2, after a brief adjournment from the 
preceding special session 
22. The tariff bill, which was signed 
by President Hoover June 17, was the 
outstanding accomplishment of the 
Congress. 

While the Senate will convene in 
accordance with the President’s proc- 


when Congress adjourned, but 

not made public until the following 

; morning. (The full text of the proc- 
clamation is printed on page 3.) 

Anew veterans’ pension law and two 

| of the ammual supply bills were the 

last enactments of the old session. The 

House adjourned sine die at 10:35 p. 


| 


m. and the Senate at 10:37 p. m. clamation on July 7, the mext regular 
The President spent the last hour | session of the Congress will not begin 
of the session in the President’s room | until Dee. 1, running until Mar. 4, 1931, 


just outside the Senate chamber at the | and bringing to an end the Seventy- 


Capitol, “where he greeted Members | first Congress. 
Senate Adopts Measure 


To Ex pedite Public Works. Repeal of New Law 
Tie Senate July sano to a Howe Controlling Sale of 


concurrent resolution (H; Con. Res. 43),| ~ 
Prison Goods Urged 





; Which was passed by the House July 2,| 
expressing as “The sense of the Con-| 
gress that the letting of contracts and! 


the beginning of construction under the|g,, a 
several acts of Congress heretofore Statute to Become Effective 


enacted authorizing the construction of| In 1934 Invades Rights 


public buildings and the prosecution 01} 
other public works and improvemenis| 
throughout the United States and ap- 
propriation acts enacted pursuant 
thereto, shall be expedited to the fullesi 
extent possible, within the limitations 
provided byr law, to the end that unen-| 
ployment prevailing throughout — the 
county may be relieved. 





ence Is Told 





State of Utah: 
Salt lake City, July 3. 


Act regulating interstate trafic 
in prison-made goods was advocated al 
a round-table discusssion of the problem 
presented to the States by the Federal 
‘measure following a pres address 
on the subject by GWernor 
(Caulfield, of Missouri, at the final ses- 
sion of the 22d annual governors’ con- 
ference. 

The: mew law, whichowild 


Cooper 


Fund for Law Inquiry 


- Inereased by Senate 





‘Chamber Agrees With House 
Proposal of $250,000 for 


; its enactment, makes the 
Study of Enforcement ctmen 


prison labor shipped into a State subject 





to the laws of that State respecting 
| The Senate, July 3, by a vote of 37 to goods of its own manufacure.  Enforce- 
22, agreed to the motion of Senator|ment of the law, several Of the govei- 


nors said, would so restrict the conduct 
of manufactures by conviets in various 
States as to bring about a serious 
menace in many penal institutions. 


Jones (Rep.), of Washington, chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, to 
concur in the House amendment to the 
| second deficiency bill (H. R. 12902) ap- 


| propriating $250,000 to carry on the} Said to Invade Rights 
work of President Hoover’s Taw En-| Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt, of 
forcement Commission in investigating New York, described the law as “ar 
|the general question of law enforce-| unwarranted invasion of States’ rights.” 
| ment. He said he believed it was  unconstitu-| 
The Senate amendment, which was/tional and urged the governors to take 
| proposed by Senator Glass (Dem.), of | 4 active part in determining its stand- 


ing He proposed a conference for dis- 
cussion of the problem from all angles 
and the adoption of uniforma methods of 
attack. ‘*If we do not orgranize,” said 
Governor Roosevelt, “we shall be step- 
ping on each other’s toes and cause much 
more trouble.” 

No action was taken by the governors’ 
conference as its rules prowide that it 
shall not’ adopt any resolution on a con- 
troversial subject or commit any of its 
members to any action. 

Governor H. C. Baldridge, 
urged the governors to “go 
back up the attitude'shown in 
ference fight for your rights 
matter. 

“Are we going to put over 
of our imstitutions the legemad: ‘Abandon 
hope all ye who enter ?’” asked 


| Virginia, limited the appropriation to 
| $50,000 and directed that this ammount be 
expended only in the investigation of en- 
forcement of the prohibition law. Com- 
promise over these conflicting proposals 
had reached a deadlock in conference, 
which was removed by the action of the 
'Senate July 3. | 

President Hoover has recently ex- 
pressed his intention, if Congress should 
limit the amount of the appropriation, 
to carry forward the work of the Com- 
mission by means of private contribu- 
tions. 

Shortly after the Senate convened, 
Senator Jones made his motion that the 
Senate accept the House amendment on 
the Wickersham commission. He ex- 
plained briefly that the House language 
would continue the present scope of the 
activities. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
said that while agreeing with Mr. Glass 
that prohibition was the intent of the 
Senate when it originally created the 
Commission, he, nevertheless, favored 
continuing the scope of the present in- 
quiry. 

“Nevertheless, I must confess that I 
have been grreatly disappointed in the 
Commission,’” said the Nebraska Senator. 

The Commniission’s first mistake, he 
said, was secrecy. 

“Nothing should be hidden in’ prohibi- 
tion enforcement or judicial procedure,” 
Mr. Norris said. “The ultimate result 
will be to lose much of the force and 
effect of its work. 

“They ought to 


of Idaho, 
home and 
this con- 
in this 


” 


here? 
Governor Baldridge. “All the tendencies 
of progress in correctional amd penal in- 
stitutions have been aimed at humani- 
tarian benefit to the unfortunmates within 
the prisons as well as attaining economic 
benefits to the State in so far as the 
limitations will afford.” 


on the threshold of reaching out to ex- 
tend its prison farm system, striving 
toward the goal where those who leave 
the penal institution as a new 
point in life. He declared that some of 
the Mate executives, through indifference 
or otherwise, had failed to make a worth- 
gress to overcome “such antagonistic 
legislation as the Hawes-Cooper act.” 
Governor Theodore Christianson, of 


—<——— 


let the people 


see 





[Continued on Page 2, 
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Decrease in Child Fatalities 


In Motor Aecidents Is Shown 


Column [Continued on Page 14, Column 1.) 





National Conference Says Safety Education in’ Public 
Schools Has Aided Situation; Children Found to 
Adapt Themselves to Conditions 





PECUNE in child fatalities is one The statement is one of a series 
; < few redeeming fontaawes in treviewimg the findings of the recent 
the whole traffic safety pro lem, ac- | meeting of the conference in Wash- 


statement on July 3 by 
Conference on Street 
Safety, which pointed 


cording to a 
the National 
and Highway 


ington, D. G. It follows in full text: 


As the schools have given increased 


out a steady increase from 1922 to | ¢mphasis to safety education, the 
1928 in the total number of miotor- : : 

: number : vatastr s ; grad- 
vehicle deaths, but an almost steady of child catastrophes: has grad 


ually fallen. 


decline in that period in the ratio hh a ; 

of child fatalities The conference committee on traffic 
Safety education in the public opegout Statistics said: : a 

schools and elsewhere is credited by e increase of child fatalities 

the conference with this saving of  {0™ motor-vehicle accidents has been 

children’s lives, and it is stated also legs than that of adult fatalities from 


the Same cause, Between 1922 and 
1928 total motor-vehicle accidents in- 
creased 82.2 per cent but fatalities 
among children under 15 years of age | 


that childrem are more easily adapting 
themselves to modern traffic condi- 
tions than are other classes and groups 
of the population, Schoolboy safety 
patrols are commended for effective | 
work. 





(Continued on Page 8, Cokeemn 2.) 


\ 
| 


of Columbia appropriation bill and the 


ended Nov. | 


States, Governors” Confer- 


Repeal or modification of the Hawes-| 


Henry C. 


become ef-/a 
fective on Jan. 19, 1934, five years after follows: “No suit on yearly renewable 
products of 


the doors | 


Idaho, said Governor Baldridge, is just! 
starting | 


while attempt to exert influence in Con-| 


| thereafter. 


|imply an increase in taxes. 


| 


‘Pension Measure 
‘For War Veterans 
Becomes’ Law 


‘President Signs Relief Stat: 
ute Granting Benefits 
Ranging From $12 to $40 
Monthly for Disabled Men 








Yearly Cost Fixed 
At $50,000,000 Total 


Se mate Amendment Extends: 
Time for Filing Suits on In- 

| surance Claims to One Year 
After Date of Act 








| Disability pensions for veterans of the 
| World War are provided in a new relief 
|statute which became law July 3, when 
signed by President Hoover during the 
jclosing hours of the Congress. 

Mr. Hoover signed the measure (H. R. 
13174) after both Houses of Congress 
had adopted a conference report, the 
Senate by a vote of 48 to 14, which main- 
j tained the pension level originally passed 
by the House for disabled veterans, 
whether or not the disabilities are serv- 
|ice-connected, The pension provided in 
the law is $12 a month for 25 per cent 
disability, $18 for 50 per cent, $24 for 
75 per cent and $40 for 100 per cent 
disability and $25 per month supple- 
mental is allowed for» battle casualties. 

Agreement reached 





of; The conferees reached an agreement 


earlier in the day, in which the Senate 
representatives receded on three major 
;amendments which were condemned by 
|President Hoover in a letter to Senator 
|'Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, majority 
leader, who iaid it before the conferees, 
The Senate also approved the recession 
of the conferees on the amendment in- 
creasing the range of pensions to $60 a 
month for total disability, on the amend- 
ment extending the pension to veterans 
,Who incurred theic disability through wil- 
|ful misconduct during the war, and on 
the amendment to extend the pension to 
veterans who are income-tax payers. 
_A Senate amendment extending the 
|time for filing suits on imsurance claims 
is incorporated in the new law, however, 
after revision in conference to read ad 


term insurance shall be allowed under 
this section unless the same shall have 
been brought within six years after the 
right accrued for which the claim is made 
or, Within one year after the date of 
/approval of this amendatory act, which- 
ever is the later date, and no suit on 
United States Government life (con-° 
verted) insurance shall be allowed under 
‘this section unless the same shall have 
been brought within six wears after the 


right accrued for which the claim is 
made.”’ 

Costs $50,000,000 Yearly 
| The new measure, according to its 


| 


;sponsors, will cost the Government ap- 
| proximately $50,000,000 a year upwards, 
while the President, in a letter to Senator 
|Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, said the 
amendments put on it by the Senate, but 
discarded by the conference, would have 
cost from $70,000,000 upwards, running 
up to $175,000,000 a year. 

The bill was sponsored bw Re-vecer*- 
ative Johnson (Rep.), of Aberdeen, S 
Dak., chairman of the House Commute 
on World War Legislation, and among 
other things, it takes away the jurisdic. 
|tion of the Comptroller General in the 
| Veterans’ Bureau, {t embodies numerous 
amendments and liberalizations of exist- 
ing law dealing with compensation of 
service-connected disabilities and with 
claims of widows and dependents. 

President Hoover’s letter to Senator 
Watson follows in full text: 

“My Dear Senator: You request my 
views on the effect of the Senate amend- 
ments to the House veterans’ bill. 

“IT must say at once that these amend- 
ments again reestablish injustices and 
discriminations hetween veterans, impose 
unwarranted burdens on the taxpayer and 
| perpetuate entirely wrong principles in 
such legislation. There are many points 
of criticism in this direction. 

“For instance, under these amendments 
the average allowance to veterans whose 
disabilities were incurred in civil life 
subsequent to the war will work out 
very Close to the same average payment 
as that given to veterans who actually 
suffered from battle and in the trenches. 


|This is an injustice both to the men who 


suffered from the war and to the public, 
The amendments reverse the House ac- 


|tion limiting allowances to men who are 


exempt from income tax. 
moval 


. neome t From this re- 
of the indication of necessity, a 


jwealthy veteran, if he becomes perma- 


nently disabled, either partially or 
wholly, as the result of an automobiie 
accident next week, may draw a life 
allowance from the United States Treas» 
ury. , 
“The Senate amendments _ seriously 
affect the men who were enrolled after 
the armistice and who never heard a 
shot fired; they seriously modify tne 
clauses in respect to venereal diseases 
and impose a burden upon the Treasury 
therefor, which must be condemned from 
the point of view of family life. 
“Gen. Hines estimates the cost the 
first year, of this bill as passed by the 
Senate, will be $70,000,000, rising to 
about $175,000,000 in five years and 
This represents an increase 
on the House bill by about 250 per cent. 


|These are sums wholly uncalled for by 


the need of the situation and probably 

“There are many other objections to 
the Semate amendments such as renewal 
of certain presumptions, but perhaps this 
will imdicate my views. The bill as” 
passed by the House, before amended by 
the Senate, was in itself a generous nay 
tional action, based upon sound princir 4 
ples. Except for some minor technical 
points the House bill met the entire ap: 
proval of the representatives of the 
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Respect for Law Libraryof Congress Exhibits Data Inflated Living 
On Declaration of Independence, Bjamed in Part 


Is Need Today, 
Mr. Curtis Says 


Vice President Declares Rev-. 


erence for Constitution Is 


Needed More Than at Any 


Time Before 


Qcean City, N..J., July 4.—Reverence 
for the Constitution and respect for the 
courts of the country is needed more to- 
day than at any time before, the Vice 
President, Charles Curtis, declared in an 
address here today. An authorized sum- 
mary of_his address follows in full text: 

A regard for our Constitution, our 
laws and our courts and a proper respect 
for the rights of our peoyzle is just as 
important today as it has been at any 
time in our history. 

It is not pleasing to notice the wave 
that is sweeping over the country which 
disregards ‘law and order and the Con- 
stitution and substitutes man’s desires 
and weakens opinion of law. 

Applying Common Sense 

To determine the extent to which leg- 
islation is beneficial and beyond which it 
is hurtful, is the province of statesman- 
ship. Good laws, that is, good states- 
manship, are the result of the applica- 
tion of common sense and sound judg- 
ment to immutable principles. While 
people may differ as to the wisdom of 
the enactment of a particular piece of 
legislation, or as to the amending of the 
Constitution in regard thereto, it is im- 
possible to ignore the Constitution, and 
unthinkable to evade it by an adminis- 
trative policy either national or State. 

The Constitution of the United States 
is the keystone of our national strength, 
our pride in the hour of prosperity, our 
consolation and rallying point under 
every pressure of adversity; and who- 
ever seriously wishes to preserve our 
Constitution in its full purity and vigor 
must of necessity wish to have all its 
erticles and amendments honestly obeyed 
and faithfully enforced. 

Movements Recalled 

Now that so many nations have signed 
a pact to abrogate war, our minds are 
naturally occupied on the problem of 
world peace. We readily recall the vari- 
ous movements which we hope and pray 
will help bring it about as lasting: The | 
Locarno treaty; the Kellogg pact; the 
Washington conference of 1921; the 
evacuation of the Rhineland, the visit of 
Premier MacDonald and the calling of 
the naval disarmament conference in 
London. These steps all point toward 
permanent world peace. That it may 
come is the pasisonate and lasting de- 
sire of the people of the civilized world. 

It is a pleasure to call your attention 
to the fact that since the World War the 
people of the civilized world have been 
engaged in the most important movement 
—world peace. 

As a government and as a people we 
are doing and will continue to do every- 
thing reasonably possible to bring this 
about, but we have no desire to and 
will not be drawn into other countries’ 


political quarrels, nor into entangling al-} 


liantes with other nations.. 
Better Opportunities 
Aji'ter the ending of the World War our 
peoile turned their attention to enlarge- 


meri; of business, mass production, con-| 


solidation of business concerns and 
greater development of our resources 
and to novel inventions, all of which 
have given new and better opportunities 
for the aspiring young men and women 
of today. 

« The people of the United States are, | 
and always have been, peace-loving and 
law-abiding as a whole. They are in- | 
dustrious, generous minded and not quar- | 
relsome as a Nation. They concern | 
themselves with their own affairs and 
do not meddle in the affairs of other na- 
tions. They are sympathetic with the| 
woes and distress of the people of the 
world. They ask nothing more than to 
be permited to work out their own des- 
tiny without interference,s and they 
freely concede this same right to others. | 
They are proud of their country and) 
their form of government. They have a} 
strong national consciousness because of 
which, despite their innate peaceful aims 


Public Disptay of Historical 


Papers Reveals Steps Taken 


By Founders of Country During Evolution 


The Library of Congress as a part of | 


the observance of the Fourth of July 
has placed on exhibit 11 historical docu- 
ments of highest significance in the evo- 


lution of the Declaration of Independence,! made a fair copy, from the rough, of | * 


according to an announcement just made 
public, The exhibit will continue indefi- 
nitely. ° 

Among the documents are those which 
were the source of the Declaration of 
Independence, namely, the instructions 
from the Virginia convention to her dele- 
gates in the Continental Congress, the 
first three propositions of the Virginia 
Bill of Rights, by George Mason, Jeffer- 
son’s preamble to the Virginia constitu- 
tion, and a copy of the motion of Richard 
Henry Lee, of Virginia, June 7, 1776, 
in the Congress. Jefferson’s draft of 
the Declaration constitute@ the tenth 
document in the exhibit and among 
changes made during the debates shows 
the alterations suggested by Benjamin 
Franklin and John Adams. The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

Observance of the Fourth of July has 
been made the occasion at the Library 
of Congress for an exhibition, to con- 
tinue for an indefinite period, of histori- 
cal documents of highest significance, il- 
lustrating the development of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, 

These documents, on view in a case 
adjacent to the shrine containing the 
original of the Declaration itself, show 
that instrument to have had its origin 
in the first three propositions of the 
Virginia Bill of Rights by George Mason; 
in Thomas Jefferson’s preamble to the 
Virginia constitution; and in Richard 
Henry Lee’s motion in the Continental 
Congress, June 7, 1776, which in turn was 
based on the instructions of the Vir- 
ginia convention, May 15, 1776, to the 
Virginia delegates to the Continental 
Congress. 


Public Display ,  . 
Suggested to Officials 


The 11 documents now being shown 


Of Famous Document 


of his Plan of a Constitution for Vir-| 
| ginia: 

After working over this plan until it | 
was fairly satisfactory, Jefferson next 
the “first ideas.” The manuscript shown | 

|is the original of this “Fair Copy,” but | 


ferson, as may be seen by his later al-| 
terations. This is in the manuscript | 
| presented to the Library of Congress by 
| Mr. Benjamin. 


Resolution Offered | 
By Richard Henry Lee | 


6. Final copy of Jefferson’s plan of 
government for Virginia: 

Another and final fair copy was drawn | 
off (from No. 5) and this document, a/| 
photostat of which is shown (the orig- | 
inal being in the New York Public Li- | 
brary), was the one entrusted to George | 
Wythe, who set out from Philadelphia on | 
June 13 for the Virginia convention at | 
Williamsburg. Wythe reached the con- 
vention too late; as that body had al-| 
ready decided upon a constitution for | 
Virginia; but when Jefferson’s plan was 
read his preamble met with such ap- 
proval that it was incorporated as an 
introduction to the constitution which 
the convention had already adopted. 

7. Resolution of independence offered 
by Richard Henry Lee in the Continentai 
Congress: 

Meanwhile on June 7, in Philadelphia, 
the Virginia delegates in Congress, in 
obedience to the instructions from the 
convention (No. 1), moved a resolution 
that the United Colonies were free and 
independent States. The resolution was 
drawn up and offered by Richard Henry | 
Lee, embodying the words of the instruc- | 
tions of the convention of May 15. The, 
| motion was debated and, as it was plain | 
| to Congress that Lee’s resolution must | 
/ eventually pass, a committee was ap- | 
| pointed on June 11 to draft a Declara- 
| tion of Independence in preparation for | 
' the adoption of Lee’s motion. 





were, with one exception, brought to-| This committee consisted of Thomas 
gether from the great collections of the | Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Frank- 
National Library following the addition) lin, Robert R. Livingston and Roger 
to them by Mr. William E. Benjamin, of| Sherman. It was left to Jefferson to 
New York, of the original manuscript of | draw up the form of declaration. He im- 
the first “fair” copy by Jefferson of his| mediately set to work, and as the politi- 
plan of a constitution of Virginia. Mr.|cal situation demanded speedy action 
Benjamin, who is an authority on Ameri-| Jefferson most naturally seized upon the 
can historical manuscripts and _ the idea of revising his preamble to the Vir- 
founder of one of the library’s “chairs”— | ginia constitution as the best method of | 
the William E. Benjamin chair of Ameri-|.introducing and justifying the action of | 
can historv—suggested to the authorities| the Congress in assuming independence. | 
of the institution that it make a public} A comparison of the charges against the | 
display of the original material telling! king in the Declaration of Independence | 





the story of the evolution of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and to which Jef- 
ferson’s plan contributes such importani 
elements. 

The authorities promptly accepted the 
idea, and arranged the exhibition, an al- 
together remarkable one, possible no- 
where else. This is what visitors ‘to the 


National Library will have the oppor-| 


unity of seeing: 
1. Instructions from the Virginia con- 


| vention to the Virginia delegates in the 


Continental Congress, May 15, 1776: 
As a result of the deliberations of 
the Committee of the Whole, the con- 
vention voted unanimously to instruct 
the Virginia delegates in the Continentai 
Congress, then sitting 


the-United Colonies free and independent 
States, absolved from all allegiance to 


or dependence upon the crown or parlia- | 


ment of Great Britain.” The convention 
further resolved that a committee be 
appointed to prepare a declaration of 
rights and plan of government for the 
State. 

Thomas Nelson Jr., a member of the 
convention, immediately set out for 
Philadelphia with these resolves. He 
arrived in that city and the resolves were 
read in Congresss May 27, 1776. Thomas 
Jefferson, one of the Virginia delegates, 
at once set himself to the. task of de- 
vising a plan of government, or consti- 
tution, for his native State. 

2. The Virginia Bill of Rights: 

George Mason was appointed by the 


in Philadelphia, | 
to propose that the Congress “declare | 


and desires, they will not submit to in-| convention a member of the committee 
sult, abuse, or ill treatment by any other| just mentioned and drafted the Bill of 
nation. | Declaration of Rights which was sub- 

In this country we do not believe in a| mitted to the convention on May 27, the 
large standing army, nor do we believe | very day on which the instructions (No. 


and those in the preamble to the Vir- | 
ginia constitution (Nos. 6 and 10) will | 
be found most interesting. | 


Jefferson Manuscript 
Is From Personal File 


8. The Resolution of Independence, | 
July 2, 1776: 

The Resolution as reported to Con- 
gress by the Committee of the Whole, 
was evolved from Richard H. Lee’s mo- 
|tion of June 7. It: is in the writing of 
| Charles Thomson, Secretary of the Con- 
| tinental Congress, and shows the vote 
by States. 
| 9 The First Publication of the Move 
|for Independence: 

The news of the action of Congress 
on July 2, 1776, was first published in 
ithe Pennsylvania Evening Post of that) 
day, a photostat of which is shown. 

10. Jefferson’s Draft:of the Declara- 
‘tion of Independence: 

This manuscript in Jefferson’s hand- | 
writing is the copy which he retained 
|for his own files. In the text he has 
{enclosed in brackets those parts of his | 
draft which were stricken out by Con- | 
|gress in the course of the debate on the | 
| subject, when sitting as a Committee of | 
|the Whole. In the margins Jefferson | 
has noted a few of the alterations made 
|by Benjamin Franklin and John Adams | 
who were, apparently, the only mem-| 
| bers of the Committee to suggest 
| changes. It was from this document, it 
is believed, that Jefferson drew off a} 
|‘“fair copy” which was submitted to Con- | 
|gress as the report of the Committee | 
for a form of the Declaration of Inde- | 
|pendence. This “fair copy” has never | 
}come to light and is presumed to have 
been destroyed. Congress struck out 


| Everson, 


For Depression 


Mr. McFadden Tells House 
Condition Is Too Deeply 
Seated to Be Met by De-| 


nial It Exists 


Representative McFadden (Rép.), of 


“the form did not completely satisfy Jef-|Canton, Pa., in a speech in the House) 


July 3 said “the economic condition in 
which we find ourselves is too sustained 
and, deeply seated to be met by pro- 
nouncements that it does not exist.” 
This country and the rest of the world, 
he said, are undergoing a major eco-| 
nomic and business adjustment which is 
and will be both drastie and painful. He! 
said that these consequences will be par- | 
ticularly severe in the United States be- 
cause they will force many people to re- 
cede from the standards of living and 
expenditure attained during, the past 14 
years. 
“Some part of this condition is the nat- | 
ural consequence of the operation of | 
basic economic laws which function with 
little fegard for human legislation,” Mr. 
McFadden told, the House, “and a large | 
part of it is due to mismanagement of 
our national affairs. A still larger part 


|is due to a deliberately contrived and} 
|}executed program which has as its ob-' 


ject the improvement of the people of 


|the United States.” 


He said’*that during the World War 
the individual in this country was 
brought to the point where he was liv-| 
ing beyond his means, and that the 
greater part of the American business} 
structure was built upon the anticipated | 
profits of the next year’s pay checks. 

Mr. McFadden asserted that now com- 
modity price levels are being reduced 
to practically the 1913 basis, and thai 
wages are being reduced through the) 
creatiom. of a labor surplus of a slowing 
up of production to an extent which 
has thrown 4,000,000 or more of our 


| people out of employment. | 


He said that one of the results of | 


|the World War was that J. P. Morgan} 


and Company became the center of an| 
international group, which has central- | 
ized control over finance, industrial pro- | 
duction, credit and wages, and that this | 
international association of financial | 
organizations under a central control is/| 


the basis of the greatest danger free |: 


government has had to face in centuries. 
(The full text of Mr. McFadden’s | 
address will be printed in the issue | 
of July 7.) | 


Militia Chief Plans 


Inspection by Plane 


Most of 5,000-mile Tour to, 
Camps to Be by Air 


An inspection tour of 5,000 miles of 


National Guard centers throughout the | 


country will be made almost entirely by | 
airplane when Maj. Gen, William G, 
chief of the Militia Bureau, 
leaves Washington July 5 on an official 
trip, it was announced July 4 by the | 
Department of War. | 

Gen. Everson, the Department an-| 
nounced, will follow a custom recently | 
established of flying on National Guard 
missions and will use planes piloted by 
Air Corps officers of the National Guard..| 
The trip by air will begin at Boston} 
July 8 and will conclude at Washington 
July 23. Gen. Everson plans to travel 
from Washington to Philadelphia and} 
Boston, inspecting Camp Devens, Mass., | 
before taking to the air. | 

The itinerary includes Buffalo, Camp) 
Perry, Ohio; Chicago, Camp McCoy, | 
Wis.; Lake City, Wis.; Minneapolis, | 
Camp Grayling, Mich.; Indianapolis, | 
Nashville, Camp Beauregard, La.; Min-| 
eral’ Wells, Tex.; Albuquerque, San} 
Luis Obispo, Calif.; Salt Lake City,! 
Omaha, Middletown, Pa.; Mt. Gretna, | 
Pa.; Cascade, Md., and Washington. | 
Aireraft of 11 National Guard divisions 


will be employed for transportation. 
A 


the next day (July 5) and wafered into 
the Journal of July 4 one of the printed | 


The Congress of the 
United 
Proceedings 2 July 3, 1930 


Senate 
HE SENATE convened at noon, + New York, said that while opposed to 


July 3. Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, submitted a conference | 
report on the Army housing bill (H. 
R. 12996), which was agreed to. 

Resolutions requesting ‘certain in- 
vestigations and reports from the 
Tariff Commission were submitted by 
Senators Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, and George (Dem.), of Georgia. 
(Detailed discussion on page 3.) 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, submitted for the record news 
items relative to tariff reprisals by 
Scotland on apples and by Italy on 
automobiles. 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washing- 
ton, called up the second deficiency bill 
and moved that the Senate accept the 
House amendment on the Law Enforce- 
ment Commission. Senator Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, spoke on this 
amendment. (Details on page 1.) 

A message from the House an- 
nounced agreement of the House to 
the conference report on the veterans’ 
bill. 

A 


"THE Senate passed the resolution 

(S. J. Res. 205) relating to the 
sale of power at Muscle Shoals. (De- 
tailed discussion page 14.) 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Ten- 
nessee, took exception to remarks 
which, he said, had been made against 
him in a recent speech by Representa- 
tive Reece (Rep.), of Johnson City, 
Tenn: 

Senator Jones moved that the Senate 
agree in the House amendment to the 
deficiency bill relating to the Law 
Enforcement Commission. The motion 
was carried by a vote of 37 to 22. 

A 


EN the Senate had voted on the 
Jones motion, the Chair, on the 
motion of Senator Jones, ‘reappointed 
the conferees on the deficiency bill. 


| colony tercentenary commission and for 


es 
ESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


; ‘Ts ONLY ARE PR J 
AvutHorizep STXTEMENTS Unite STATES DAILY 


PusLishep WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


‘Law Commission 
; Funds Increased 
By Senate Action 


‘Chamber Votes Agreement 
With House Amendment 
Allowing Enforcement 


Commission $250,000 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

every step they take; they ought to let 
the people read all the evidence.” 

Judicial procedure, he stated, is “still 
in the rough and the dark ages; it is 
'down where it doesn’t realize the ad- 
vance of the world,” declared the Ju- 
diciary Cormmittee chairman. 
| Because of the strength of precedents 
‘in the legal profession, it is all the more 
important that the work should be pub- 
lic. This weight of precedents, he said, 
‘has so operated in judicial procedur 
that rules “originally established for thé 
| benefit of the innocent now are used for 
the benefit of the guilty.” 
| Senator Norris said that he regretted 
the Judiciary Committee had refused to 
make an investigation of prohibition en- 
forcement, which he felt would be “the 
greatest step in the improvement of pro- 
| hibition enforcement ever taken.” ; 

Senator Glass said that his purpose in 
creating the Commission was to divorce 
prohibition enforcement from politics 
land that “the Commission has not di- 
| vorced itself from politics but has di- 
vorced itself from prohibition,” so as to 
| “politically camouflage the position of@ 
the Adamnistration on. prohibition. en- 
forcement.” . 

Senator Norris said that the Judiciary 
Committee had received many requests 
for additional judges, and that crowded 
| dockets had been the subject of study by 
the Commission. 
| “Tf we could relieve the judiciary of 
part of the work, the judges would have 
more time and that would mean better 
| prohibition enforcement,” declared the 
Senator. 

“This delay operates to the benefit of 
ithe guilty, those who want to wear out 
{their opponents.” 


States 


it, he would vote for adoption. 

Senator Norris moved that the Sen- 
ate recess until noon, July 7. This mo- 
tion was rejected, 34 to 24. 

After Senators Barkley (Dem, of 
Kentucky, and Connally (Dem.), of 
Texas, had spoken in opposition to the 
report, it was adopted by a vote of 
48 to 14, @Senator Jones called up the 
conference report on the second de- 
ficiency appropriation bill which was 
approved... 

a 


ENATOR BINGHAM (Rep.), of Con- 
necticut, laid before the Senate the 
conference report on the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill which con- 
tained a compromise of $9,500,000 on 
the amount of Federal contribution. 
A message from the House announced 
that the Speaker had signed the vet- 
erarts’, bill and that the House had 
adopted a resolution for adjournment 
that night, sine die, The District of Co- 
lumbia conference report was agreed to. 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
majority leader, offered a_ resolution, 
which was agreed to, for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of two Senators 
to wait upon the President and notify 
him that the Congress was ready to 
adjourn. Mr. Watson and _ Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, were 
named. This committee reported that 
the President had no further messages 
to communicate to the Congress. 


a 


a 
THE Senate then passed joint reso- 
lutions making agpropriations for 
the United States Massachusetts Bay 


the police and fire department forces 
of the District of Columbia. 

A resolution by ‘Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, was adopted di- 
recting certain investigations by the 


Tariff Commission, under the flexible 
provisions of the law. After amend- 
ments by Senators Harrison (Dem.), 
of Mississippi, Barkley and Howell 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, the list of com- 
modities named for investigation were: 
Pipes, bowls, smokers’ articles, reptile 
skins for shoe purposes, wool, felt hats. 
floor coverings, pig skins, northern 
white pine, red pine, eastern spruce, 
window glass, straw hats, fourdrinier 
wire, boots, shoes and hides. 

A message from the ®S.ouse an- 
nounced the signing by the Speaker 


Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
then moved that the Senate proceed 
with the conference report on the vet- 
erans’ bill, a motion which was adopted. 

Senator Regd had read at the desk 
a letter froni the President, addressed 
to Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
majority leader, explaining his objec- 
tions to the Senate amendments. (Full 
text of the letéer is printed on page 1.) 

Senators George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
and Walsh 4Dem.) of Massachusetts, 
the minority conferees, spoke against 
the report. 





in having an over-large navy, but our 
people do want both army and navy to 
be ample for national defense. 

Our people have a right to remember 
the part our country took in the last 
Great War. We were able to and did 
raise, equip, and maintain a powerful 
Army and Navy. We placed more than 
2,000,000 men in Europe and had mil- 
lions more in reserve ready to go “over 
there.” 

Obligation Acknowledged 

Today, and as in the wars of the past, 
we all acknowledge the great obligation 
cur Nation owes to those who served it 
on land and sea, those who did so much 
to help bring about the final and lasting 
victory. 

Money is needed to redeem the bonds 
issued during the war, to meet the ex- 
penses of the disabled and their depend- 
ants, and to aid those who were depend- 
ent upon the brave men, and women, too, 
who gave their lives in the great strug- 

le. This money can, should, and will 
ws raised and applied to these needs 
tha. we taay, in part at least, repay our 
obligations. The debt to those who lost 
their lives in our own country and on 
foreign soil; to those who are now suf- 
fering from wounds and disease as a re- 
sult of the war, and to their dependents, 
cannot be paid in dollars. Our people 
will always remember their brave deeds, 
their great sufferings and sacrifices. 

While the place of highest honor goes 
to those men and women who wore the 
uniform of our country, there was and 
is a great appreciation for those of our 
citizens who furnished money, produced 
food, clothing, materials, and supplies 
necessary in the struggle. 

President Supported 

Today if.trouble came our President 
would find the same universal loyal sup- 

rt, for it can be said truthfully that 
in this country no political party has a 
monopoly on patriotism. 

There is another period in our history 
to which I fee] justified in referring, 
that is, the time when invention was op- 
posed. But today the people favor in- 
vention and discovery. They no longer 
look upon new and novel things as dan- 
gerous but rather as instruments out of 


which are to flow blessings in industry | 


and manufacture and to distribute wealth 
and happiness and give comfort and 
pleasure to the people of the world. 

We have made great strides in the 
last 50° years in the field of invention. 
We have the telegraph flashing mysteri- 
ously its messages under the sea and 
over the mountain tops, as then, but in 
addition we have the wireless sending 
the news, leaping through space; the 


\ 


| delphia. 


1) were read to the Congress in Phila- 
The manuscript shown is the 
earliest known draft and is in the hand- 
writing of George Mason and Thomas 
Ludwell Lee. 

A copy of this draft, also in Mason’s 
|wrinting, is in the Virginia State li- 
|brary. It was from the first three propo- 
| sitions in this Declaration of Rights that 
|Thomas Jefferson drew the important 
fundamentals of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 
| Virginia Gazette 
First Printed Matter 

3 First Publication of the Virginia 
Bill of Rights: 

The Virginia published 


Gazette, in 


Williamsburg June 1, printed Mason’s | 
Declaration of Rights as submitted to} 


the Convention. It was through this 
publication that Thomas Jefferson, then 
in Philadelphia, obtained his first knowl- 
ledge of George Mason’s ideas. 


4. Thomas Jefferson’s First Ideas for | 


a Constitution of Virginia: 
| As a preamble to his plan of govern- 
ment for Virginia, Jefferson felt the 
need of stating the reasons for abruptj 
severing all political relations between 
his native State and Great Britain. In 
fulfilling this need and thereby justify- 
ing the momentous step, Jefferson pre- 
sented reasons in a formulation of 
charges against King George III. These 
charges are the first presentation of the 
indictments later incorporated in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

5. The First “Fair” Copy by Jefferson 


a ~- 
; telephone whose messages vibrate along 
the subtle paths of nature, the airplane 


with its wondrous speed, the radio which | 


carries sounds of all kinds through space 
|and enables those who are interested in 
|doing so instantly to hear the unseen 
|in various parts of the world; the movie, 
| the talking pictures which give the people 
|an opportunity to see and hear. 

Radio as Aid to Peace 
These are but a few of the inventions 
|and discoveries indicating the swift ayd 
far-reaching strides which our enterpris- 
| ing citizens are making in the kingdom 
|of conquerable mysteries. ; 
The radio is for me a continuing 
source of wonder and+pleasure. Radio 
;knows no distances, State lines jare 
|meaningless to it; borders between (na- 
| tions no longer exist; the seas no longer 
separate continents. 

Radio is bringing the people of | our 
great Nation closer to each other; jpro- 
|moting better understanding betweem the 
| people of the United States and foneign 


| 


j Nations. 


‘ 


various portions of the Jefferson draft 
}and made but one addition—that of the 
| Resolution of Independence adopted | 
fon July 2. The altered draft 
!immediately sent to John Dunlap, 
; printer of Congress, to be set up 


| (broadside) copies which were ready that 
day. 

On July 19 Congress ordered that the 
was | Declaration be engrossed on parchment 
the and signed bv the delegates. This parch- | 
| pri in| ment was ready on Aug, 2 and most of 
| printed form, |the signatures were affixed that day. 
| 11. Journal of the Continental Con-| Others were added later. 
gress showing the Declaration and part| This signed parchment, which is The+ 
of the proceedings to July 4, 1776: | Declaration of Independence, is on ex- 
| Rather than copy out the long Declara-| hibition immediately to the right, in the 
tion or, perhaps, because the only avail-| permanent shrine built for it and for the 
| able copy was then in the hands of the | original manuscript of the Constitution 
| printer, Secretary Thomson waited until, of the United States. 








Higher Salaries Said to Attract 

More Men to Teaching Profession 
‘Specialist in Office of Education Says Women Continue 
To Outnumber Men, However 


| Women continue to predominate nu-{| Another reason women have dominated 
| mevically in the teaching profession in|the teaching profession in the public} 


the United States, but higher salaries|elementary and high schools is explained | 


during the past 10 years have resulted|by the fact that teaching became for a 
in an increasing number of men, the|while generally associated with women, 
specialist at the division of statistics,|and they turned to it in large numbers, 
Office of Education, David T. Blose, ex-jhe stated. Between 1870 and 1920, the 
plained orally July 3. number of men teachers in the public 
| Of the 1,010,232 teachers employed in|elementary and high schools arose from 
all grades and classes of public and pri-| 77,529 to 118,449 in 1915. Since 1920, 
vate schools, from elementary to uni-| there has been a steady fncrease in the 
| versity, 799,816 are women and 209,398 | number of men. 
;ate men. In the public elementary and| Women teachers have steadily in- 
; high schools there are 693,741 women/|creased in number in the same level of! 
teachers and 138,193 men. educational work from 122,986 in 1870, 
| Recurring criticisms that the Ameri- | to 693,741 in 1928, : | 
can civilization is becoming feminine- | The distribution of teachers in the 
minded because of the influence of wo-| United States is as follows: In the pub- | 
men on the youth of the Nation during |!i¢ elementary schools in 1928, 69,455 | 
their impressionable period of develop-|men and 573,257 women; in the public | 
|ment, Mr, Blose said, does not take into| high schools, 68,738 men and 120,484) 
account such factors as the weight of | Women; in private elementary schools. | 
the masculine mind in the preparation|the men teachers numbered 1,466 and | 
of text books, its principles underlying | the women, 60,101; in the private high | 
he systems of education, and the domi- schools, the men numbered 8,157 and | 
nance of men teachers in the institu. | he women, 13,631. a ° et 
tions of higher learning which shape the! , universities and colleges, there Were | 
trends of education. | 1,834 men in the preparatory depart- 
‘ ares : }ments compared with 1,433 women, 36,- 
Low salaries often have been cited aS/783 men in the collegiate departments | 
one reason men hesitated to enter and|compared with 13,339 women; in public | 
thereafter left the teaching profession | teachers’ colleges and normal schools 
in great numbers especially after the! there were 4,966 men and 7,481 women. 
World War, Mr. Blose said. The aver- 


; , L and in private teachers’ colleges and 
age teacher’s salary in the public schools! normal schools there were 865 men and 
of the Nation in 1911 was $466.40 an-/1,150 women. Women outrank men 
nually. Since then the average has risen|teachers in commerical schools witi | 
to $1,364 annually. #rom 1922 onward | 2,195 compared with 1,910. Statistics of | 
the average has been above $!,000, Mr.}a miscellaneous character also disclose 
Blose stated, that women are in the majority. 
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~mENATOR NORRIS (Rep.), of Ne- 

braska, urged rejection of the con- 
ference report on the veterans’ bill. 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, did 
likewise as did Senator Cutting (Rep.), 
of New Mexico; La Follette (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, and Thomas (Dem.), of Ok- 
lahoma. Seyator Copeland (Dem.), of 


of the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill. The resolution for ad- 
journment of the session was adopted 
40 to 14. A message from the House 
announced the passage of a number 
of Senate private claims bills. 

After the confirmation in open ex- 
ecutive session of a number of nomi- 
nations, the Senate at 10:37 p. m. ad- 
journed sine die. 

’ 


House of Representatives 


HE House met at 11 a. m., July 3. # Tuscumbia, 


Representative Ransley (Rep.), of 
Philadelphia, Pa., acting chairman of | 
the House Committee on Military Af- | 
fairs, called up the omnibus Army post 
construction bill (H. R. 12996) and 
moved the House agree to the con- 
ference report. The report was adopted. 
The bill carries authorizations for ap- 
propriations totaling $14,930,880. The 
bill now goes to the President. 

Representative Bell (Dem.), of 
Gainesville, Ga., called up and the 
House adopted the resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 43) favoring expedition of pub- 
lic works construction already author- 
ized. 

A 

BILL (S. 4735) to increase the sal- 

ary of the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms to $10,000 a year, immediately ef- 
fective, was passed by the House. It 
passed the Senate June 25. It now 
goes to the President. 

Representative Graham (Rep.), of 
Philadelphia, Pa., called up a bill (S. 
2828) authorizing international tri- 
bunals to subpoena witnesses, admin- 
ister oaths and punish for contempt. 
The House passed it. The Senate 
already had passed it. 


A 

"THE bill (S. 2828) was recommended 

by the Secretary of State. It 
grows out of the arbitration of the 
case of the sinking of the vessel “I’m 
‘Alone” between the United States and 
Canada. There was no objection and 
the Sefiate bill was passed. 

Representative Fish (Rep.), of Gar- 
rison, N. Y., called up and the House 
passed the bill (H. R. 3394) previding 
for deportation of alien violators of 
the narcotic laws. 

The House passed the bill (S. 4224) 
changing jurisdiction over bathing 
pools in the District of Columbia to 
the Recreation and Welfare Service of 
the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital. 

Under a special rule adopted )re- 
sented by Representative Purnell 
(Rep.), of Attica, Ind., chairman of the 
Committee on Rules, the House passed 
the Shipstead-Nolan bill (H. R. 2498) 
to conserve Federal lands and waters 
adjacent areas in the Lake of the 
Woods section. 

The conference report on the World 
War veterans’ relief bill (H. R. 13174) 
was adopted. (Discussion on veterans 
is printed on page 1.) 

Representative Blanton (Dem.), of 
Abilene, Tex., spoke on what he re- 
ferred to as the low rate of taxes 
paid by citizens of the District of 
Columbia. 

The House passed the bill (S, 4657) 
proposing a cgoperative unit plan of 
operation of oil pools in which the 
Government has interest. (Discussion 
printed on page 3.) 

Reppesenta ives Vestal (Rep.), of 
Anderson, Ind., chairman of théHouse 
Committee on Patents, and Busby 
(Dem.), of Houston, Miss., discussed 
statements made in the debate June 
28 during consideration of the copy- 
right bill. 

Representative McFadden (Rep.), of 
Canton, Pa., chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
discussed the economic situation in the 
United States. (Discussion printed on 
page 2.) 





a 


THE HOUSE adopted the resolution 
(H. Con. Res, 41), to create a 
commission, consisting of three Sen- 
ators and three Representatives, to 
study possible reform of procedure in 
impeachment cases. 
Representative Almon (Dem.), of | 


. 


* 


Ala., asked unanimous 
consent for consideration of a Muscle 
Shoals resolution. The Speaker de- 
lined to recognize him for that pur- 
pose. Mr. Almon moved to suspend 
the rules but the Speaker would not 
recognize him for that purpose. 

The House then considered bills on 
the private calendar, 

The House then adopted a confer- 
ence report on the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill (H. R. 10813), on 
which the conferees had agreed. The 
bill, as agreed upon, calls for an ap- 
propriation of $9,500,000. 


A resolution (H. Res. 285) providing» | 


for the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to investigate the fiscal rela- 
tions between the Federal and District 
governments was adopted. 

The House then recessed at 6:05 p. 
m. until called by the Speaker pro tem- 
pore. 

A 


| As a means of bringing the courts up 
| to date and eliminating delay, Mr. Nor- 
|ris advocated legislation to take from 
\the Federal courts civil cases thrown 
| there because of adverse citizenship. He 
lis author of such a bill (S. 4357) now 
pending on the Senate legislative cal- 
| endar. 

| The Nebraska Senator said that he has 
| discussed this bill with Mr. Wickersham, 
| and that it is the subject of the “great- 
‘est secret propaganda throughout the 
country ever brought ‘against a bill. 

“J took it up with the chairman of the 
|Commission and I am frank to say I 
| have received no encouragement from 
him, though he has not said he is op- 
posed to it,” Senator Norris said. 

Declaring that the demand for addi- 
tional judges is greatest today than ever 
in the history of \the country, Senator 
Norris said that if there were taken 
| from the Federal courts cases they never 
should have had, a measure of relief 
| would be extended. He pointed out that 
}companies are incorporated in another 
State than that in which they are resi- 
dent in order that they may bring cases 
{to the Federal courts. 


* 





of Tuscumbia, Ala., opposed adjourn- 
ment because of lacking of action on 
legislation for the disposition of Mus- 
cle Shoals plant. 


HE conference report on the second@ 

deficiency bill (H. R. 12902) was ~ 
received from the Senate, and adopted 
by the House. 

Representative Cramton (Rep.),. of 
Lapeer, Mich., paid tribute to Repre- 
sentative Wood (Rep.), of Lafayette, 
Ind., chairman of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, for the manner in 
which he conducted the business of 
the Committee during his first year 
as chairman. - 


(COMMITTEES were appointed to 
‘4 notify the President and the Senate 
that the House was ready to adjourn. 


THE House reconvened at 9:25 p. m. 

and received a message from the 
Senate that *the Senate had adopted 
the conference report on the veterans’ 


bill. 


The House recessed at 9:52 p. m. 
subject to the call of the Speaker. 

The House reconvened at 10:34 p. m. 
The Committee reported that the Presi- 


dent has no further communications 


| ted. 


and the Senate was ready to adjourn. 
The House then adjourned for the 
session at 10:35 p. m. i. 


A resolution that w the House 
adjourn, it adjourn sine die, was adop- 
Representative Almon (Dem.), 
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President Calls 
Special Session of 
Senate on Treaty 


Chief Executive Proclaims 

July 7 as Date for Con- 

. vening to Consider Ratifi- 
cation of Compact 


President Hoover on July 3 issued a 
proclamation for the convening of the 
Senate in special session at noon on 
Monday, July 7, to consider the London 
naval treaty. 

Specifically, the proclamation cadls the 
special session of the Senate “to receive 
such communications as may be made by 
the Executive and in particular to con- 
sider and determine whether the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall be given 
to the ratification” of the London naval 
treaty. 

G ithough the proclamation was pro- 
mulgated on July 3 it was not made pub- 
lic by the White House until July 4. 

Special Message Planned 

At the White House, it was stated 
orally on July 4 that President Hoover 
would send a special message to the 
Senate when it meets on July 7 setting 
forth in detail his reasons why the treaty 
should be ratified. 

The naval treaty for some time has 
been pending on the executive calendar 
of the Senate, together with the usual 
resolution for ratification which is recom- 
mended by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee by a vote of 16 to 4. The resolu- 
tfon is also in the nature of a majority 
report on the treaty, for the Committee 
chairman, Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, has announced that no other for- 
mal written report will be filed. 

Two minority reports have been filed, 
however. One, by Senator Shipstead 
(Farmer-Labor) of Minnesota, bases his 
objection to the treaty on President 
Hoover’s refusal to supply the Senate 
with all correspondence and papers con- 
nected with the negotiations. The other 
opposes the provisions of the compact 
as contrary to national interests and is 
signed by Senators Johnson (Ren.), of 
California; Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, and Robinson (KRep.), of Indiana. 

Session of Week Possible. 

In the temporary absence of Senator 
Borah, and in view of the opposition of 
the next two ranking majority members 
of the Committee, Senators Johnson and 
Moses, the ranking minority member, 
Senator Swanson (Dem.), of Virginia, 
will call up the treaty when the special 
sion convenes. 

Majority leaders estimate that a week, 
or perhaps 10 days, will see the London 
naval agreement ratified. Mr. Borah has 
expressed the opinion that unless voted 
on within a week, it will be difficult to 
retain a quorum for its further consia- 
eration. Senator Moses, however, a 
Jeader of the opposition, who forwarded 
to President Hoover a_ round-robin 
signed by 24 Senators urging postpone- 
ment of the treaty session until after 
the Fall election, anticipates a longer 
session will be required. 

Proclamation Cited 

The President’s proclamation follows 
jn full text: 

“A proclamation: Whereas, public in- 
terests require that the Senate of the 
United States be convened at 12 o’clock 
on the seventh day of July next to re- 
ceive such communications as may be 
made by the Executive and in particular 
to consider and determine whether the 
advice and consent of the Senate shall 
be given to the ratification of«a treaty 
foy the limitation and reduction of naval 
dking signed at London on Apr. 22 
1930, by the plenipotentiaries of the 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the President of the French republic, 
His Majesty the King of Great Britain, 
Jreland and the British Dominions Be- 
yond the Seas, Emperor of India, His 
Majesty the King of Italy, and His Maj- 
esty the Emperor of Japan, transmitted 
to the Senate on May 1, 1930; 

“Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, 

resident of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do hereby proclaim and declare 
that an extraordinary occasion requires 
the Senate of the United States to con- 
vene at the Capitol, in the City of Wash- 
ington, on July 7 next, at 12 o’clock noon, 
of which all persons who shall at that 
time be entitled to act as members of 
that body are hereby required to take 
notice, 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused to be affixed the 
great seal of the United States. 

“Done at the City of Washington, this 
third day of July, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and thirty, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States the one hundred and fifty-fourth. 

“HERBERT HOOVER.” 

By the President: Wilbur J. Carr, Act- 

ing Secretary of State.” 
Replies to Round-Robin 

Mr. Hoover has replied to each of the 
signers of the round-robin as follows: 

“T have your letter of June 24, inclos- 
inz the request of a number of Senators 
that the proposed extra session of the 
Senate be deferred until next December. 

“T realize fully the great strain which 
has been placed upon the Senate by the 
long continued session. On the other 
hand, the national interest in having the 
nav@)] treaty brought to a conclusion is 
so great, I feel that I must ask that it 
should be dealt with at the earliest pos- 
sible date.” 

embers of the Senate were also the 
recipients July 3 of a circular letter 
from the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce endorsing the London naval agree- 
ment and urging its approval. Neither 
Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Foreign 
Relations chairman, who is in charge of 
the treaty, nor Senator Johnson, lead- 
ing opponent to ratification, would make 
any comment on this. communication. 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
Foreign Relations Committee member, 
who was one of the 16 recommending a 
favorable report to the Senate on the 
compact, issued a statement July 3, to 
the effect that he will vote for ratifica- 
tion as “a gain for peace.” 

Mr. George’s Statement 

Mr. George’s statement follows in fuli 
text: 

“The London treaty is a distinct dis- 
appointment in that the five powers rep- 
resented at the confeernce failed to agree. 
The treaty does not accomplish material 
reduction in naval armament. It does 
not accomplish absolute limitation of 
naval armament. In view of the equal- 
izing clause insisted upon by Great Brit- 


ain the limitation of vessels of war is| 


contingent. It may be conceded that re- 
duction of armament depends first upon 
an agreement to limit ships of war. 
“The great objective cannot be reached 
in one stride; we must advance by slow 
steps, especially in international affairs. 
The significance of the treaty lies in the 
f; that the three leading naval powers 
f@ the first time obligate themselves by 
treaty to limit ships of war by catego- 


President Signs Relief Statute Granting Benefits Ranging 
| From $12 to $40 Monthly With Cost to Govern- 
ment Fixed at $50,000,000 Yearly 


[Continued f 


American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. They did not ask for} 
any more. They had shown a sense of | 
| responsibility not only to the country 
| but to the veterans, by unhesitatingly 
expressing their opposition to the major 
| Senate amendments.” | 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, | 
{called up the conference report, and pro- | 
‘ceeded to explain the action taken by | 
the conferees. 
| Following his remarks, Senator George | 
(Dem.), of Georgia, one of the minority | 
members of the Senate conferees, de- | 
claring that the House and Senate minor- 
ity conferees “did not and do not recede,” | 
spoke in criticism of the conference re- 
port. | 
He declared that the minority con- 
ferees proposed in conference a number 
of compromises, including an offer to 
surrender the Senate amendment rela- 


tive to venereal disease, an offer to re-| 


move the income tax provision, and an 
offer to adjust the pate schedule. 
other words,” he said, “we offered to 
eliminate all provisions to which the 
President objects, and to reduce the 
rates fixed by the Senate, all to no avail. 


We were told that the President would | 


veto the bill if there was any change.” 
Senator George pointed out that the 
bill, “made for the purpose of avoiding 


inequalities,” makes officers of State and} 
of | 


tax-free securities eligible to draw a pen- | 


municipal governments and_ holders 
sion. 

Relative to the venereal disease provi- 
sion, Senator George declared that it 
“is a happy circumstance that only states- 
men are free from sin.” 

“Removal of this provision is hypoc- 
risy for the deliberate purpose of play- 
ing upon the prejudices of the people 
of this country,” he said. 


Declares President Has 


Not Assumed Leadership 

“We have been forced into a pension 
system,” he continued, “because the 
Fresident has been unwilling to assume 


the responsibility of leadership and come | 
to Congress and cecal openly and fairly. ' 


Payments made under the pension sys- 
tem will mount and mount until pay- 
ments under any other system would be 
negligible compared with them.” 

The Georgia Senator declared that 
there has been no demand for the adop- 
tion of a purely pension system, “but the 
President has been unwilling to accept 


any other, so the country has been driven | 


into the pension system.” 

“The President has in all his state- 
ments seized upon extreme cases to carry 
his point,” he declared. Senator George 
referred to the stetement of the Presi- 
dent that the Senate proposal grants 


pepsions ‘to veterans “who have never 
, 


smelled powder,’ | 


“And vet,” Senator George commented, 
“he carries the country into a pension 
system which gives compensation to sol- 
diers who are run over by a street car, 
or are bitten by a snake, even on the 
Rapidan, on a Sababth day. 

“Every inequality which the President 
has condemned is-in his pension system,” 
Senator George concluded. 


Senator Pittman Calls 
Bill Cheap and Stingy 


Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
referring to the statement of Mr. Hoover 
relative to veterans “who have never 
smelled powder or heard a shot,” de- 
clared that the statement might be ac- 
ceptable “coming from the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Reed,” but added that 
it “certainly would not be coming from 
me or from the President, unless he has 
better hearing than I have.” 

Terming the bill as approved by the 
President ‘a cheap, stingy gratuity, for 
the purpose of getting annoying people 
off the doorstep of the White House, and 
to salve the conscience of those whose 
greatest pleasure in life is to see a sur- 
plus in the Treasury,” Senator Pittman 
declared that since the President has, to 
all intents, expressed his intention of 
vetoing any change in the bill, that in 
order to get some kind of legislation for 
the veterans, “I must humiliate myself 
by taking part in this cheap, stingy 
legislation.” 

Declaring that the Congress is about 
to close its doors without giving any 
attention to the unemployment situa- 
tion in’ this country, Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts, said that this 
condition is in a large measure respon- 
sible for the pressure in favor of vet- 
erans’ relief. 

“There is no question in America to- 
day so important as unemployment, if 
we are not to have great masses of 
patriotic Americans raising the spirit 
of discontent in this country,” he said. 


Senator Walsh Claims 
Rates Are Too Low 


“IT regret that the rates in this bill are 
not the rates in the Spanish-American 
pension law,” declared Senator Walsh, 
“because the rates are so small that they 
are not going to satisfy anybody. There 
is no enthusiasm anywhere over this 
bill.” He described as especially low 
the rates of $12 per month for 25 per 
cent disability and $18 for 50 per cent 
disability. 

“We could settle the matter for a 
dozen years by taking the Spanish- 
American pension rates,” Senator Walsh 
continued. ‘‘We are not able to get them 
not because of the belief of the mem- 
bers of the two Houses but because of 
one man. There is scarcely a member o 
either body but what believes that the 
best way to show our gratitude and to 
help the disabled veterans is to adopt 
the Spanish-American War Veteran} 
rates.” : 

“If that be true, then why don’t we 
get those rates?” questioned Senator 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska. 

“When the Executive speaks, dozens } 
|of Senators and members of the House 
change their vote to sustain a veto,” 
Senator Walsh replied. 

“What I want to know,” interposed | 
Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
“is how the Congress can keep its self- | 
respect, after overriding the President’s | 
veto on the Spanish veterans’ bill, if it | 
now bows meekly to simply an indica- | 
tion of a veto.” 

The House took just 13 minutes to dis- 
|pose of the conference report on the 
Johnson veterans’ relief bill (H. R. 
| 
ries, even if the limitation is contingent. 
This must be regarded as an advance 
towards actual reduction in naval arma- 
ment and consequent reduction in taxa- 
tion. In this view, it is a gain for peace. | 
This is the basis of my vote in Commit- 
tee to report favorably the treaty and of 
my decision to vote for its ratification in 





j the Senate.” 


| measute which the President vetoed, 


| signed by all the House conferees. 
|Johnson replied that it was signed by 


“Tn | 


fae 


| vote followed. 
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13174), When the sponsor of the bill | 
Representative Johnson (Rep.), of Aber- | 
deen, S. Dak., chairman of the House |} 
Committee on World War _ Legisla- | 
tion, entered the House chamber after 
the agreement reached in conference, the 
House, then in Committee of the Whole 
on a Minnesota forest conservation meas- | 
ure, immediately gave way to get quick 
action on the report. 

Mr. Johnson presented the conference 
report, which was read from the speak- 
er’s rostrum. Representative Rankin 
(Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss., author of the 


called attention of the House to the fact 
that the conference report was not 
Mr. 


| the majority members. 

Representative Chindblom (Rep.), of 
| Chicago, said there ought to be a quorum ; 
| of the House present in consideration of | 
a measure of such importance. The}! 
Speaker, Representative 





Longworth 
(Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio, counted and | 
| there were 230 present, a quorum, | 
| Minority Conferee | 
| Gives Out Statement ‘ 
Mr. Rankin sought recognition again, | 
;the Speaker each time asking if Mr. | 
Johnson, who had the floor, would yield | 
to the Mississippi member and Mr. John- | 
ston replying that he would yield for a/| 
question but not for a_ speech. Mr. | 
Rankin said that was gag rule, and he 
| made public to the press a written state- | 
ment, as a minority conferee on the bill, | 
commenting on the conference report. 

Representative Johnson, in charge of 
the conference report, told the House | 
that this is another of the stages of the} 
consideration of veterans’ relief legisla- | 
tion. He said the agreement just reached 
on it in conference had been read to the 
House, that the President had vetoed the 
other bill and he read the President’s | 
letter to Senator Watson (Rep.), of In- | 
diana, dated July 3, opposing the Senate | 
| amendments to the House bill as unjust | 
and discriminatory and provocative of | 
increased taxation. | 

Mr. Johnson told the House that the 
House bill met with the entire approval 
of the American Legion. He said the 
conferees were able men and knew that 
the President meant what he said, that 
they knew the bill as passed by the 
| Senate would not be signed by the Presi- | 
dent, but that it would be signed if the | 
conference report agreed upon is adopted | 
by Congress. 

He said that the measure coming out 
of the conference is just and not dis- 
criminatory, that under it every veteran 
coming within its terms would get from 
$12 to $40 a month. It is better, he 
said, for them to secure these rates than 
to get nothing at all as would happen} 
under a bill that would be vetoed. 

“I urge the membership of the House, 
not particularly to stand by the Presi- 
ident, but to stand by the President be- 
‘cause in this case he happens to be right, 
-because the legislation is fair.” 
he Speaker then put the question of | 
a with the conference report. | 
|On a ve voce vote, he announced the | 
|ayes had it and a demand for a division | 
On this rising vote, the} 
result was 342 ayes to 3 nays. Many} 
|members cheered as the minority leader, 
| Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
| Uvalde, Tex., stood as one of the 342. | 
| There was no record vote. 
| The following is Mr. Rankin’s state- 
;ment, as a conferee criticising the bill, in 
| full text: 


| Vetoed Measure 


Is Termed Temporary 
| In vetoing the compensation bill which | 
passed the House and Senate a few days | 
ago granting liberal compensation to 
| disabled veterans of the World War, who 
probably owe their disabilities to the 
service, and then coercing the members 
of his party in the House and the Sen- 
ate into accepting the present bill, Presi- 
dent Hoover has carried the Government 
at one full swoop into a permanent pen- 
sion bill for veterans of the World War. 

The bill which he vetoed was a tempo- 
rary measure, and would have given ade- 
| quate relief to those veterans who are 
now suffering and in distress, while the 
| present bill is a permanent pension pol- 
;ley which will last indefinitely. While 
'the rates of the present bill are so low 
as to render the relief granted to really 
disabled veterans wholly inadequate, it 
is so far reaching in extent that it will 
cost almost as much the first year as 
would the so-called Rankin compensation 
| bill which he recently vetoed. Besides | 
this permanent pension poticy on which 
the President has embarked will result 
in increased rates from time to time, | 
| which will make it infinitely more expen- 
| sive over a term of 5 or 10 years than 
if he had signed the compensation bill 
and thereby postponed for at least 15 
years the adoption of a permanent pen-| 
see policy for veterans of the World 
War. 
| President Hoover’in his letter to the 
conferees this morning stated that the| 
| present bill except for some minor tech- | 
|nical points met the entire approval of | 
| the representatives of the American 
Legion. That statement is incorrect. | 
The American Legion has never gone on | 
|record in favor of a pension policy for | 
veterans of the World War. And if any 
one pretending to represent the Ameri- 
!ean Legion approved such a policy, he| 
misrepresented the Legion. It looks to} 
me as if some one misrepresenting the 
| veteran’s organizations has used his po- | 
sition to kill off real veteran's relief, | 
and thus aid in embarking upon this 
| pension policy, the extent of which in the | 
| future no man can foretell. | 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
July 3, 1930 | 

9:30 - a. m.—Representative Wood | 
(Rep.), of La Fayette, Ind., chairman 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, called to discuss the deficiency ap-| 
propriation bill with special reference to 
the appropriation of funds for the Na- 
tional Law Observance and Enforcement 
Commission. 

9:45 a. m.—Senators Allen (Rep.), of 
Kansas, and Walcott (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, called to discuss the legislative sit- 
uation in Congress. 

10:15 a. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss mat- | 
ters affecting the Department. 

11 a. m.—The Secretary of War, Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, called to discuss routine 
matters in the Department. 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, James C. Roop, called to 
discuss budget matters. 


| ley, Brig. Gen, T. H. Jackson; North At- | 
| lantic Division, Col. W. J. Borden; South! 


|modified the resolution by 


| its construction, 


ries 


Investigations Include Lace, 
Sugar, Pig Iron, Shoe 
Lacing, Umbrellas and 
Smokers’ Articles 


Four new investigations were ordered 


|by the Tariff Commission at its regular 
| meeting July 3, it was stated orally by 
Chairman Edgar B. Brossard after the | 

| 


meeting had been adjourned. 

The first of these, presented by Sena- 
tor Copeland (Dem.), of New York, in a 
resolution (S. Res. 309) directed investi- 
gation under section 336 of the 1930 
tariff act into production of sugar, ultra- 
marine blue, pig iron and umbrellas. 

A resolution (S. Res. 308) also intro- 
duced June 30 by Senator Hebert (Rep.), 
of Rhode Island, directing investigation 


| into shoe lacings, was ordered. 


Inquiry on Lace 


Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Con- 


necticut, introduced the third resolution | 


(S. Res. 311), requesting investigation 
into the difference in cost of the foreign 
article as compared to the dometsic ar- 
ticle of laces, lace fabrics, and lace 
articles. 

The other investigation ordered was 
introduced in a resolution (S. Res. 112) 
presented by Seantor Goldsborough 
(Rep.), of Maryland, directing investi- 
gation into production of the foreign 
and domestic article of umbrellas and 
parasols, component parts of umbrellas 
and parasols, namely, frame, cover and 
handle. 

Two new applications for investiga- 
tions have been received by the Com- 
mission, Dr .Brossard said, the first re- 
questing inquiries into production of 
bamboo handle toothbrushes, and the 
other, introduced by Representative Cel- 
ler (Dem.), of New York, directing in- 


vestigation into production of pipes, pipc | 
miscel- | 


bowls, cigarette holders, and 


laneous smokers’ articles. 


Report Requested * 

Report to the Senate by the Tariff 
Conynission of a list of articles with re- 
spect to which applications have been 
made for investigation, with names and 
addresses of such applicants, is re- 


' quested in a resolution (S. Res. 315) of- 


fered by Senator George (Dem.), of 
Georgia, which was adopted by the Sen- 
ate July 3. 

The Senate also adopted a resolution 
(S. Res. 314) by Senator Shortridge 


| (Rep.), of California, calling on the Com- 
| mission to investigate the entries of fish 


and other marine products from the high 
seas in vessels owned, chartered, leased 
or rented, wholly or in part, by aliens, 
whether or not such aliens are domiciled 
in the United States. 

A resolution (S. J. Res, 313) was of- 
fered in the Senate July 2 by Senator 


;Copeland (Dem.), of New York, direct-! 
jing the Commission to investigate the 
| difference in cost of production at home 
‘and abroad on woodflour, organs, pipes, 


bowls and smokers’ articles, reptile skins 
for shoe purposes, wool and wool goods. 
Senator Copeland asked for its immediate 
consideration. 

On objection from Senator Thomas 
(Rep.), of Idaho, the resolution was 
tabled, and on July 3 Senator Copeland 
removing 
from its terms “wool and wool goods.” 


Rivers-Harbors Bill 


Signed by President 


|Many Benefits From Measure 


Foreseen by Chief Executive 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ways and will give waterway connection 
between such great cities as New 
Orleans, Memphis, Knoxville, Chatta- 
nooga, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, 
and Sioux City, Keokuk, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Chicago, Evansville, Cincinnati, 
Wheeling and Pittsburgh. Through the 


{Great Lakes and the Erie Canal many 


of these points will have access to central 
New York and the Atlantic. By its au- 
thorization for deepening of lake chan- 
nels we shall support the present com- 
merce of the Great Lakes and make prep- 
aration for ocean shipping by the ulti- 
mate deepening of the St. Lawrence. It 
authorizes numerous improvements in 
our harbors. 

It is a long view plan for the future. 
It will require many years to complete 
I do not propose that 
we should proceed in a haphazard man- 
ner, but that we shpuld approach the 


| problem on sound engineering lines, com- 


pleting the main trunk systems and grad- 


| ually extending the work outward along | 


the lateral rivers. 
Some of the items authorized have not 
yet been recommended by the engineers, 


| and of course they will not be undertaken 


unless they are so gecommended. 

The bill does not call for any increase 
in the budget for this fiscal year, the 
appropriations having been provided by 
which work will be pushed at all avail- 
able points in assistance to the tem- 
porary unemployment situation. 

I have, in cooperation with Secretary 
Hurley, established during the past year, 
a new organization for the conduct of 
these works. In this organization we 


|have created under Gen, Lytle Brown 
|eight separate divisions, headed by re- 


sponsible directing engineers, as fol- 
lows: 

Great Lakes Division, Col. E. M. Mark- 
ham; Upper Mississippi Valley, Lt. Col. 
G. S. Spalding; Lower Mississippi Val- 


Atlantic Division, Col. H. B. Ferguson; 
Gulf Division, Lt. Col. Mark Brook; 
North Pacific Division, Col. G. Sukesli; 
South Pacific Division, Lt. Col. T. M. 
Robins. 

In aggregate this inland waterway un- 
dertaking represents a larger project 
than even the Panama Canal, It will 
provide employment for thousands of 
men. It should be fruitful of decreased 
transportation charges on bulk goods, 
should bring great benefits to our farnis 
and to our industries. It should result 
in a better distribution of population 


away from the congested centers. 


'Executive Nomination 


Sent Senate for Approval 


President Hoover on July 3 sent to the 
Senate for confirmation this nomination: 
To be assistant to the Chief of the 
Air Corps, with the rank of brigadier 
eneral, Lt. Col, Henry C, Pratt, Air 
orps, U.S. A. 
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Mr. Hyde Urges Decrease 
In Wheat Production Costs 


etary of Agriculture Also Claims Adjustment in Acre- 
age Must Be Made if Profits Are to Be Obtained 
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In Next Six to Ten Years 


Extensive adjustment in wheat acre-|total production, and more could have 
age and substantial reduction in produc-| been exported without reducing stocks 
tion cost per bushel must be made if; below normal. 


| wheat is to be profitable to growers gen- 


erally in the next 6 to 10 years, the|less than one-fourth of the world’s wheat | 
M. | supplies outside of Russia. 
Hyde, declared in an address July 3,| eduction in our crop would unquestion- | 


'Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
|His address was broadcast during the 
|Farm and Home Radio Hour of the Na- 


{tional Broadcasting Company. 


While he does not expect wheat prices | 


to remain as low as they have been the} 


|past month, Mr. Hyde gave it as his be- 


lief that prices during the next seven! 


| years will average appreciably lower than 
}in the past seven years. 


Mr. Hyde’s address, directed to Ameri- | 


ican farmers, follows in full text: 
| For several weeks now wheat prices 
|have been uncommonly low. You have 
seen the market sag under the pressure 
/of accumulated world supplies. You very 
properly ask the question, “What of the 
future?” 

Just now you are in the midst of har- 
vest. The 1930 wheat crap is here. It 
|is too late for you'to do anything about 
{its size. But you are already planning 
{for your 1931 crop, and many of you, 
{I hope, are planning for several years 
ahead. It is yours to say whether you 
| will produce another back-breaking sur- 
plus or whether you will be guided by 


the most accurate facts man can muster. | : 
| where the new low cost methods have been 


| accompanied by rapid expansion of acre- 


| What you do about it is up to you. No 
| power exists to compel you to do or 
|to forbear doing exactly as you please. 

We, of the Department of Agriculture 
and of the Federal Farm Board, offer you 
{the basic facts of world supply and de- 
|}mand, and the probable future trends. 
The final decision is your job. 
done our part when we provide the facts 
on which you can base your decision. 


Meetings for Wheat 


| Growers Scheduled 


That there may be no lack of oppor- 
| tunity to get the facts, Chairman Legge, 
jof the Farm Board, and I are starting 


today with a small group of men who | facts, and leave the decision to you. 


know the economic facts and will present 
them in the heart of the hard Winter 
wheat belt. Six meetings for wheat 
growers have been scheduled, beginning 
July 7 at Hastings, Nebr., and going on 
into Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 

We believe you want the truth, 
facts are none too encouraging. 
| has never yet made a profit for wheat 
growers. Our facts plainly show that 
extensive adjustment in wheat acreage 
and substantial reduction in cost per 
bushel must be made if wheat production 
is to be profitable to growers generally 
in the next 6 to 10 years. A _ world- 
wide wheat production has 
competition in world markets. There 
|has not been a corresponding increase 
)in effective demand. 
| We do not expect wheat prices to re- 
main as low as they have been during 
|the past month. 
'ent prospect is that world wheat prices 
during the next seven years will aver- 


} 


.|land, your 


| 


| vorable wheat land may have to be aban- 


We have | 


| 


| 


The | 
Taffy | 


| 


intensified | 


| 
| 


| 


Nevertheless the pres- | mittee 


| 


jage appreciably lower than in the past | 


}seven years. For seven years 
| July 1, 1930, the price of No. 2 hard 
' Winter wheat at Kansas City averaged 
$1.28 a bushel. 
1930, was about 90 cents a bushel. 


| World-wide Drop 
| In Prices Noted 


| During the past 12 months, as in 
1920-21, a decline in the general com- 
modity price level was an important fac- 
tor in the decline in wheat prices. There 
has been a world-wide drop in prices. 
In the United States wholesale prices 
in general have declined about 10 per 
,cent since last July, and in many for- 
{eign countries prices -have declined even 
more. We can expect some improve- 
ment in the general commodity 
level during the next 12 months, 


| 
| 


price | 
but, 


there is no guaranty that, over a period | 


of years, the broad trend of the general 
price level may not be downward. The 
source of wheat prices will depend in 
part upon the action of the wheat grow- 
ers in this and other countries. 

Regardless of falling prices, 
| acreage has expanded rapidly, in recent 


ended | 


| 
{ 
| 


The average for June, | 


} 


wheat | 


years in the United States, Canada, Ar- | 


gentina, and Australia. 
in the southwestern Winter wheat States 
increased approximately 4,000,000 acres 
from 1924 to 1929. 


The area sown} 


During the same pe- | 


riod the area in Canada, Argentina and | 


Australia combined increased over 
000,000 acres. The area in the south- 
| western States in 1929, was 
acres larger than in 1910, while that of 
Argentina, Canada and Australia was 
28,000,000 acres larger. This expansion 
| has been made possible chiefly by im- 
proved machinery, new wheat varieties, 
and improved cultivation practices, par- 
ticularly in regions of scanty rainfall. 
Larger scale, lower cost methods have 
brought under cultivation millions of 
acres of lands hitherto regarded as un- 
suited for the crop. Large areas of such 
lands are still available. 

Russia, before the World War, was 
one of the leading producers and expor- 
;ters of wheat. In five years up to 1913, 
her exports averaged 164,000,000 bushels 
a year. Since the war Russia’s wheat 
exports have been negligible, but Rus- 
sia has the land. She is importing ship 
loads of tractors and farm machinery. 
The Soviet government is making strenu 
ous efforts to produce huge quantitie 
of wheat on it by means of modern 
| methods. 

So much for present and prospective 
production. Now let’s glance for a mo- 
ment at the demand side of the equation. 


| Claims World Demand Is 


| Not Likely to Increase 


The world demand for wheat increased 
rapidly from 1920 to 1929 in part be- 
cause of the recovery in domestie pro- 
| duction and purchasing power in many 
| Europeay countries. World demand for 
wheat is not likely to increase so rapidly 
during the next 10 years. Population 
growth in the main wheat-consuming 
countries is slowjng down. With de- 
clining prices purchasing power seems 
likely to decline also. Altogether world 
wheat consumption in the next few years 
will probably not increase much faster 
than population increases. 

Teh outlook then is for severe com- 
petition in the world wheat market. The 
significance of this prospect, however, 
varies to a considerable extent with the 
relation of supplies to the domestic de- 
mand for the several classes of wheat 
produced. 

Hard red Winter, durum, and the 
wheats of the Pacific Northwest have in 
the past seven years contributed about 
| 88 per cent of the total exports of un 
milled wheat and some of the flour. The 
unmilled exports of these wheats have 


averaged nearly 25 per cent of. their! French made public a memorandum he 


10,- | 
, waste problem, and, he said, without this 
14,000,000 | 


}contvacts that could not be changed by 


| found necessary to make any changes, 


| 


;}signed to bring about an harmonious 


|made with a view of the prospects for 


| duce production costs in order to meet 


Secretary Adams Declines o 
Give Details of New Re- 
port on Mysterious Disap- 
pearance of Ship 


The United States contributes a little, 


A material | 

A report concerning the disappear- 
ance of the U. S. S. “Cyclops,” naval 
collier which has been missing since 
Mar. 4, 1918, with her entire crew of 
236, as well as 73 passengers, is being 
investigated by the Department of the 
Navy, it was announced July 3 by the 
Secretary of the Navy, Charles Francis 
Adams. 

“A report concerning the loss of the 
‘Cyclops’ has been submitted to the 
Navy Department and is under investi- 
gation,” he said. “Making public the 
details of the report will hinder the in- 
vestigation.” 

In connection with the latest fnforma- 
tion purporting to throw light on the 
mystery of the vessel’s disappearance, 
it was stated orally on behalf of the De- 
partment that no comment could be 
made officially. 

The statement concerning the “Cy- 
clops,” prepared by the Office of Naval 
Records and Library, historical section, 
of the Department of the Navy, follows 
in full text: 

Based at Hampton Roads 

Prior to the “Cyclops” being assigned 
to the naval overseas transportation 
service she was operating with the train 
age, some undertakings least well organ-|of the Atlantic Fleet basing at Hampton 
ized and financed and using the least fa-| Roads, Va. 


; On Jan. 9, 1918, she was detached 
| from this duty and assigned to the naval 
overseas transportation service. “At this 
chan! time she was at Hampton Roads loading 
;a cargo of 9,960 tons of coal. At com- 
| pletion of loading she sailed for Bahia, 
| Brazil, arriving there Jan. 22. She dis- 
charged her cargo and sailed on the 25th 
sibilities of adjustment will come to you for Rio de Janeiro, arriving on Jan, 28. 

There she loaded a commercial cargo 


* the meetings in the hard Winter on tae teen et oni 
wheat belt next week. We h any one” + manganese ore 
“tebe | sailed on Feb. 16 via the Barbados for 


of you will attend. We will discuss the! . 
; See Baltimore, where she was due Mar. 13. 


She arrived at the Barbados Mar. 
1918, for coal and left on Mar. 4. 

Since her departure there has been no 
trace of the vessel. The disappearance 
ef this ship has been one of the most 
haffiling mysteries in the annals of the 
Navy, all attempts to locate her having 
proved unsuccessful. Many theories 
have heen advanced, but none that sat- 
isfactorily accounts for her disappear- 
ance, 


ably result in some improvement in worid 
prices. A curtailment in the production 
of export wheats would not only tend to 
raise the world wheat price but it would 
aiso improve the relation of domestic to 
foreign market prices. 

All in all the world situation points to 
a lower level of prices in the next six 
to ten years unless some skillful crop! 
planning is done. You who grow wheat 
must seriously consider whether your 
farm organization, and your 
farm practices are suitable for wheat 
production. Your adjustments must be 


the future, rather than upon past prices. 

Some of you may be able to turn part 
of your wheat aé¢reage to other crops 
or to livestock. Some shifts sheuld 
not go so far as to produce burdensome 
surpluses of other commodities. Some 
of you can make far more extensive use 
of soil-improving crops. Fallowing may 
be the best policy in some areas. It 
may even be wise to leave the least pro- 
ductive land unplanted. 

Throughout the wheat 


newer areas, 


doned. Establishment. of new wheat- 
growing enterprises under present and 
prospective price conditions is likely to 
be hazardous. Everywhere the 
grower must still exert every effort to re- 


competition. 
More specific suggestions on the pos- | 


3, 
Governors’ Meeting Defers 
Action on Research Service 


State of Utah: 
Salt Lake City, July 4. 

The executive session of the Gover- 
nors’ Conference. held just before ad- 
journment of the conference here, adop- 
ted an amendmert to the resolution pro- 
posed by the executive committee in re- 
gard to establishment of a permanent 
administrative committee to act as a 
research and service organization and as 
a fact-finding body. The amendment 
provided that the executive committee 
investigate the subject further and to} 
make a report at the conference next 
year. 

Governor George H. Dern of Utah was 
relected chairman of the executive com- | 
Other members of the committee 
are Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt of 
New York, Governor Norman S. Case of 
Rhode Island, Governor John G. Pollard | 
of Virginia, and Governor Henry S. Caul- 
field of Missouri. 


Bill Passed to Reduce 
Waste of Natural Gas 


No Submarines in Area 

There were no enemy submarines in 
the wegtern Atlantic at the time and in 
eodeiion. 1918, every effort was made 
to obtain information from German 
;sources regarding the disappearance of 
the vessel. Information was requested 
from all attaches in Europe with the re- 
;sult that it is definite that neither Ger- 
man U-boats nor German mines came 
into the question. 

The only German information regard- 
}ing the loss of the “Cyclops” was that 
|emanating from American sources, which 
stated that the ship left the Barbados 
in March, 1918, and has not been heard 
| of since, 

There have been many stories circu- 
lated giving supposed clues to the loss 
of the “Cyclops” but all have failed of 
confirmation, 

Lives lost on the “Cyclops” and de- 
clared dead as of June 14, 1918: Naval 
officers of the vessel, 15; naval men of 
the crew of the vessel, 221; naval offi- 
cers carried as passengers, 6; naval men 
carried as passengers, 64; United States 
marines carried as passengers, 2; total 
naval personnel, 308. United 


’ 


Plan Permits Unit Operation of 
Oil Pools on Federal Land 


States 
consul at Rio de Janeiro carried as pas- 
senger, 1; total number of lives lost, 309. 

It is known that one of the two en- 
gines of the “Cyclops” was damaged and 
that she was proceeding at reduced 
speed, but even if the other engine had 
become disabled it would not have had 
any effect on her ability to communciate 
by radio. The “Cyclops” was under the 
command of George W. Worley, lieuten- 
ant commander, United States Naval 
Reserve Force. ‘ 

The following naval vessels in addi- 
tion to the U. S. S. “Cyclops” were lost 
without trace: 

On Apr. 28, 1839, the “Sea Gull,” a 
schooner and pilot boat, left Orange 
Harbor for Valparaiso and was never 
heard of again. She is supposed to have 
perished in a severe gale off Cape Horn. 

In 1841 the “Peacock” was lost in the 
Columbia River, the cause not appearing 
in any papers on file in this office. 

In March, 1843, the schooner “Gram- 
pus” left Norfolk, Va., for a cruise along 
the coast. She was last heard from 
through a letter dated Mar. 14, 1843, and 
mailed at Charleston, S. C., stating that 
the ship would reach Norfolk between 
Apr. 8 and 15. Loss probably due to a 
heavy storm, 

June 30, 1921, U. S. “Conestoga” 
(S. P. 1198), fleet tug; 617 tons gross; 
was officially given up as lost; missing 
at sea in the Pacific Ocean Mar. 25, 
1921, left San Francisco, Calif., for 
Samoa and never heard from since. 


The House July 3 passed the bill (S. 
4657) to permit the Secretary of the In- 
terior and lessees of Government land 
to enter unit or cooperative development ' 
plan agreements with private operators 
for mutual profit and elimination of 
wasteful competition. The bill now goes 
to the President for his signature. 

It was explained by Répresentative 
Colton (Rep.), of Vernal, Utah, chairman 
of the House Committee on Public Lands, 
that the measure was recommended by 
the Secretary of the Interior to meet an 
emergency at Kettleman Hills oil and 
gas field in California. 

In that field, he told the House, the 
Government is a large owner and at pres- 
ent approximately 400,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas is being wasted daily. 

He stated that the bill would permit 
lessees of Government land to enter in- 
to a cooperative plan for meeting the 


legislation no cooperative plan can be 
operative. Mr. Colton said that the Gov- 
ernment owns 30 per cent of the land 
in the Kettleman Hills field. He said 
that although this measure would per- 
mit operation of the cooperative plan, 
it would not make the plan mandatory in 
any instance, 

Under the plan, the chairman told the 
House, drilling and operating programs 
would be carried on without regard for 
property lines within the pool concerned, 
and by this means economy and a large 
recovery of oi] and gas would result. 
He said there is untold wastage he- 
cause of individual drilling and operation 
in pools at present where the separate 
interests are not cooperating. 

Mr. Colton estimated that if all the 
gas from Government wells could be sold 
nstead of the greater part being wasted 
revenue would increased $500 
daily. 

Mr. Colton said that he understood 
that the provisions of the bill would be 
effective only until Jan. 31, 1931, 

He said he also understood that the 
bill would not authorize the executive 
branch of the Government to enter any 


S 


S. 


Commandant Selected 
For Canal Zone Base 


Rear Admiral Henry H. Hough on July 
3 was designated by the Department of 
the Navy, in official orders, to succeed 
Rear Admiral J. R. Y. Blakely as com- 
mandant of the 15th Naval District and 
Naval Operating Base, Canal Zone. He 
has been a member of the General Board 
of the Navy since Mar. 28, 1928. 
ee 
had presented to the President on the 
subject which follows in full text: 

The Joint Pay Committee finds itself 
confronted with a most serious problem 
in the pay situation in that a wide dis- 
crepancy exists in the age at which of- 
ficers of the respective services attain 
what are intended under the law to be 
comparable ranks, the difference being 
as much as five years in some cases, or 
{nearly the span of a grade. Members 
of the Joint Pay Committee point out 
that in the course of a career this repre- 
sents nearly a complete grade and wish 
the Committee to be in possession of 
facts on this head. It is the thought 
of members of the Committee that with 
the assembling of such data time will 
be gained in the consideration of the bill. 

In the matter of pay, the Joint Com- 
mittee has purposely avoided coming to 
any conclusion touching pay as a whole 
or as applied to any grade. The Com- 
mittee feels that it is impossible to fol- 
low any other course until'all of the 
factors may be available. Indeed, the 
Committee has asked that studies be 
plan of promotion in the three services.; made with the thought of determini 

After the conference, Representative | the effect of promotion upon pay 


j Pay upon promotion, 


the be 


Congress in February, 1931, if it were 


Study of Promotion 
In Arm y-Navy Ureed 


President Is Asked to Order 
Collection of Data 


President Hoover has been requested 
by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Representative French (Rep.), 
of Moscow, Idaho, chairman and vice 
chairman, respectively, of the Joint Con- 
gressional Pay Committee, to direct that 
data be collected and assembled relative 
to promotions of officers in the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps in connection 
with proposed legislation looking to pay 
adjustment in these services. They also 
asked the President for suggestions de- 





NEW CAPITOL 


Being Built by 
West Virginia to 
Be 266 Feet High 


State of West Virginia: 

Charleston, July 3. 
EST VIRGINIA’S new State Capitol 
Building, the third unit of which is 
now being constructed, will rise 266 feet 
above its site on the Kanawha River when 
completed, according to the official plans. 
Othen than providing offices on the 
ground floor for the governor, secretary of 
state, the attorney general, the State po- 
lice, the adjutant general and_ several 
other minor State departments, the greater 
part of the building now under construc- 

tion will be devoted to legislative halls. 
Adequate office space will be provided 
upon completion of the main unit for all 

of the State’s departments. 

e Although a majority of the State depart- 
ments: have offices in the two units of the 


Capitol building, the last of which was con-: 


structed five years ago, others are located 
in temporary structures on the Statehouse 
grounds, while others rent space in doyn- 
town buildings. The houses on the State- 
house grounds, now used as offices by the 
attorney general, State prohibition com- 
missioner, State police, sinking fund com- 
mission and supervisor of buildings and 
grounds, will be torn down immediately 
after the $5,000,000 main unit is com- 
pleted. 
A 

The massive stone steps, 50 or 60 of 
them, will lead from the terrace to the 
second floor, on which the legislative 
halls are situated. These quarters, to- 
gether with numerous offices for legisla- 
tive leaders, attaches and deputies, will 
occupy two entire floors. 

Entrance may be made to the ground 
floor through seven doors. 

The unit will have only three stories 
and a basement, although the two wings 
have four floors, excluding the basement. 
All of the buildings, however, will be 70 
feet high. The three buildings will be 
connected by two one-story passageways 
94 fet long. These connecting links also 
will be used as offices. 

Five hundred and thirty-six feet long, 
the main unit will provide ample space for 
luxurious offices for the main State offi- 
cials. The governor’s suite, for instance, 
is composed of five offices;-a reception 
room, 72 feet long and 28 feet wide; two 
private offices, one for the governor and 
one for his secretary; an assembly room 
for the State board of public works, and 
an office for clerks and stenographers. 
The governor’s suite is adjoined by the 
pardon attorney’s quarters. 

Smoking rooms, lavatories and a press 
room complete the plans. 

A 


The three units, it is estimated, will 
cost $10,000,000 before the present one is 
finished. Funds for the building were 
raised by a 5-cent direct levy. 

The first unit, in which the office of the 

* governor is located, was started Jan. 1, 
1924, during the term of Governor Mor- 
gan. Upon completion its cost had 
mounted to $1,148,014.57. 

Unit No. 2, directly across from. Unit 
No. 1, was built in January, 1926, and cost 
$1,227,464.15. 

It has been estimated that three years 
will be required to construct the unit 
which was started in January, 1930. 


ROAD REPAIRS 


In Minnesota 


Are Outlined 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, July 3. 
EGRAVELING unpaved routes in the 
R Minnesota trunk highway system this 
Summer will cost more than $500,000, 
according toa statement issued by the 
commissioner of highways, C. M. Babcock. 

The statement follows in full text: 

To date 35 graveling contracts have been 
let by the maintenance division, covering 
8399 miles of highways, at a cost of $226,- 
636. These represent only 7 of the 16 main- 
tenance districts. When contracts have 
been let in all the districts, the figure is ex- 
pected to go well over $500,000. Last year 
the total spent for maintenance graveling 
was $551,778.42. 

These figures do not include contracts for 
graveling new routes, let by the construc- 
tion division, nor do they include patch 
graveling done by the maintenance section- 
men. Every sectionman has either a truck 
on short stretches, filling frost boils and 
other muddy spots, throughout the season. 
Where the gravel is worn out over several 
miles on any route, regraveling is done by 
special contract, paid from maintenance 
funds. 

A 

Patch graveling takes care of special con- 
ditions and short stretches. The contract 
regraveling is replacement of part of the 
gravel worn away by traffic. During every 
prolonged wet period a great deal of gravel 
sinks into the subgrade. During periods 
of drouth a lot of gravel is picked up by the 
passing wheels, and thrown or blown off the 
roadway. But even with favorable weather, 
the loss of gravel goes on the year around. 
In Winter when there is little or no snow 
on the ground, the loss of gravel is consid- 
erable. 

Gravel wear varies according? to traftic. 
On mouet the more heavily traveled routes 
regraveling is necessary every second or 
third year, while on routes with less traffic 
a longer wait may be possible. Where 
traffic is very heavy, and where pavement 
cannot be built at once, we are using bitu- 
minous treatment as a means of saving 
gravel. But with the paving and bitumi- 
nous work we are doing this year, we still 
have more than 4,000 miles of untreated 
gravel highway where the gravel surface 
will need frequent renewal. 

Although Minnesota has more gravel 
than most States, we have already ex- 
hausted the local pits along many routes, 
making longer and more expensive hauls 
necessary. Using up local gravel on the 
trunk highways is also making it more diffi- 
cult and expensive for the counties and 
townships to get gravel for their local 
roads. 


SECTION OF IRRIGATION PROJECT 


' United States Bureau of Reclamation. 


A combination section of the Kittitas Main Canal on the Yakima project of the 

United States Bureau of Reclamation in the State of Washington is shown in the 

above photograph. The figure of the man in the foreground indicates the size 
of the canal. 


a 





CONSTRUCTION OF DAMS 


Studied in Relation to Supervision 


By GEORGE W. HAWLEY 


Deputy in Charge of Dams, 
Department of Public Works, 
State of California 


HE continued economic growth and 
prosperity of California, in common 
with that of any semiarid region hav- 
ing variable stream flow, is in large part de- 
pendent on complete economic utilization 
of its water resources and the degree of 
flood protection afforded. The natural 
stream flow of California will admit of very 
limited increase over present use, and con- 
sequently the future water supply will be 
obtained chiefly by storage. 

It is, therefore, axiomatic that dam build- 
ing will increase rather than diminish both 
in size and number of dams, and since the 
most favorable sites, topographically, geo- 
logically and economically, are first in order 
to be developed it follows that as require- 
ments for storage and flood control increase 
the suitability of the available sites will be 
less favorable. As a complement of this 
proposition the property values and number 
of lives which might be jeopardized through 
the failure of any-dam or affected by the 
construction of a dam, are becoming in- 
creasingly great. Because of the urgent 
necessity for constructing additional dams, 
their increasing magnitude, and diversifica- 
tion of type, it is imperative to safeguard, 
in so far as is humanly possible, public 
safety and security against the potential 
hazards of impounded water. This can be 
effected only through proper and adequate 
engineering supervision over the design, 
construction, maintenance, and operation of 
all dams. 

A 

Inherent public fear attaches to dams 
more, perhaps, than to any other engineer- 
ing work, because, no doubt, of the appal- 
ling loss of life and property which has been 
caused by the failure of dams and which it 
has been felt was in a high degree prevent- 
able. Public fear was accentuated by fail- 
ure of the St. Francis Dam, together with 
questions as to the integrity and safety of 
other dams. Safeguarding the life and 
property of its people is a sovereign duty 
of the State, and authorization to supervise 
the construction and maintenance of dams 
has been held to be not only a proper but 
necessary exercise of the police powers of 
the State. (Decision of appellate court in 
Bent Bros. v. Campbell, published in No- 
vember, 1929, issue, California Highways 
and Public Works.) 

The last legislature, cognizant of the im- 
perative need of safeguarding Tife and prop- 
erty and in accordance with the police power 
of the State, enacted chapter 766, Statutes 
of 1929, governing the supervision of all 
dams in California other than those fed- 
erally #wned. This act, perhaps the most 
complete and far-reaching legislation en- 
acted for a similar purpose by any govern- 
mental agency, embodies the salient fea- 
tures of many drafts proposed, during the 
formulative stages, by individuals, engi- 
neering groups, municipalities, irrigation 
districts, power companies, and outstanding 
legalauthorities. The act, by reason of the 
thorough analysis of its many phases, con- 
scientious effort directed to its preparation, 
and the extent gone to in reconciling major 
differences of opinion, has in general met 
with the accord of all interested parties, as 
evidenced by the hearty cooperation and in- 
valuable assistance rendered by such inter- 
ests in their endeavor to make the law 
effective. 

a 6 

The law places under the jurisdiction of 
the State engineer all dams in California, 
heretofore built or hereafter to be built, 
other than Federal dams, which have a ca- 


pacity of 10 acre-feet or more or a height 
of 15 feet or more, regardless of ownership 
or other supervisory control. 

Every owner of a dam’completed prior to 
the effective date of the act is required to 
file application for approval of the dam, 
this applicatton to be accompanied by such 
available and appropriate information con- 
cerning the dam as may be required. 

The construction of any new dam or the 
enlargement, repair or alteration of any 
dam cannot be commenced until the owner 
has obtained approval of the plans and spec- 
ifi¢ations. It is required that the appltica- 
tion for approval of plans and specifications 
for a new.dam shall set forth the location, 
type, size, and height of proposed dam and 
appurtenant works; conemplated use and 
storage capacity of the reservoir, and such 
other pertinent data as may be required 
concerning foundation conditions, drainage 
basin area, precipitation, flood flow, and 
other appropriate data. 

; A 


During the construction, enlargement, re- 
pair or alteration of any dam there is re- 
quired such inspections, investigations or 
gxaminations as may be necessary to secure 
conformity with approved plans and specifi- 
cations; and ia order to insure safety the 
State engineer has authority to order re- 
visions or modifications in the plans and 
specifications, or, if conditions are revealed 
which will not permit the construction of a 
safe dam, the approval may be refused or 
revoked. 

As soon as practicable after completion 
of any dam it is inspected, and upon a find- 
ing that the work has been done in accord- 
ance with the plans and specifications and 
that the dam is safe for the use contem- 
plated, a certificate of approval is issued. 
A similar procedure is provided in super- 
vising the repair, alteration or removal of 
a dam. 4 : 

Supervision over the maintenance and op- 
eration of dams in so far as js necessary to 
safeguard life and property from injury by 
the reason of the failure thereof is vested 
in the State engineer. 


There are at the present time about 650 
dams under the jurisdiction of the Depar™ 
ment, segregated as follows: 400 ‘earth 
dams, 46 rock fills, 26 timber dams, 97 arch 
dams, and 82 gravity dams. There are 
some 1,000 additional known dam sites, 
many or most of which must be developed 
as the needs for additional water demand 
and warrant. 

A 

To accomplish) the desired objective, 
namely the determination and establish- 
ment of safety ofeach of these 650 exist- 
ing dams, in addition to supervising new 
construction, an experienced and sufficient 
personnel is being organized to cope with 
many involved technical and practical prob- 
lems. The activities of the department are 
grouped in six general classifications: hy- 
drographic studies, geological examinations, 
stress and structural analysis, supervision 
during construgtion, field examination of 
existing dams and appurtenant works, and 
supervision of maintenance and operation. 


In dams of magnitude or where the tech- 
nical features involved are such as to re- 
quire it, or when controversial issues are 
involved, the State engineer avails himself 
of the services and advice of consultants 
experienced in the particular phase under 
consideration to report upon these techni- 
cal matters that a proper and sound solu- 
tion of the problem may be reached. _ 


It is the aim and endeavor of the depart- 
ment, rigidly adhered to, to require that the 
personnel refrain from forming conunntions 
on the basis of local or prejudiced influence, 
imposing unwarranted or dictatorial condi- 


ROADS IN PARK 


To Aid Visitors 
Who Will Motor 


In Yellowstone 
MOTOR visitors to Yellowstone: National 


Park this year will find several road- | 


improvement projects under way or com- 
pleted, according to a statément issued by 
the National Park Service. Work on con- 
tracts for more than $500,000 in highway 
construction is in progress under super- 
vision of the Bureau of Public Roads, sev- 
eral stretches under construction last year 
having been completed, aceording to ‘the 
statement, which follows in full text: 

Improvement of the eastern entrance road 
is continuing and by the end of next season 
a 16-mile stretch from the boundary line 
across Sylvan Pass to Cub Creek will be 
completed with a surfacing of crushed rock. 

A contract has been let to complete 14 
miles of road from Norris Junction to Mad- 
ison Junction; another contract covers re- 
construction of a 2-mile road to Artist 
Point, at the canyon, and improvements are 
under way between Mammoth and Norris 
and also between Madison Junction and 
Old Faithful. 

Improvements will be begun later be- 
tween Dunraven Pass and Tower Falls. 

Wyoming, Montana, and Idaho have work 
in progress or recently completed, resulting 
in better approach roads to all of the four 
entrances to the park. These improvements 
are accomplishing a steady increase in the 
mileage of first-class, hard-surfaced, all- 
weather roads on the main highway routes. 

Early park visitors have expressed en- 
thusiasm over the condition of the roads, 
as it is declared the highways are in bet- 
ter condition than ever before. 
T_T ___) 
tions beyond the requirements of safety, 
exerting unnecessary influence over con- 
struction, assuming engineering direction, 
or directing economic considerations such 
as choice of type, location, etc. It is like- 
wise the desire of the department to mini- 
mize \inconvenience to the owner, eliminate 
transgression on the engineering profession 
and cause a minimum disturbance of eco- 
nomic conditions. On the other hand, the 
personnel stands, at all times, willing to 
discuss informally with the engineer act- 
ing for the applicant controversial problems 
of design or construetion relating to the 
safety of the dam. 
~ To the end that uncertainty, needless ex- 
pense and inconvenience to the owner, as 
well as the supervisory agencies, may be 
minimized, an agreement has been effected 
by the State engineer with the Federal 
Power Commission, United States Forest 
Service and the California Debris Commis- 
sion providing a cooperative procedure for 
carrying on the activities of the agencies 
having joint jurisdiction over dams. 

An analysis of records discloses that a 
major number of dam failures has resulted 
from inadequate spillway provisions and 
foundation or abutment insufficiencies. 
Where ordinary care has been exercised 
in the design or construction of a dam in- 
stances of failure within the structure it- 
self have been extremely rare. This indi- 
cates not that less thought and effort be 





directed to technical design, but rather that 


more thought, and competent thought, be 
applied to geologic and hydrographic study. 

State supervision of dams, if properly and 
competently administered and if directed 
aggressively to the proper requirements of 
safety in dam design and construction mer- 
its the support of the engineering profes- 
sion in maintaining public confidence and 
advancing the technique of the profession; 
assures the public of unbiased and uninflu- 
enced engineering opinion; dispels inherent 
public fear of dams; centralizes and makes 
for uniform coordinated control, and re- 
cords and makes avaliable in condensed per- 
manent form technical information and 
data of inestimable value. State super- 
vision of dams should, however, be ever 
cognizant of the fact that the advancement 


of any community depends upon the devel- » 


opment of its water resources through the 
construction of dams. Obviously this pro- 
gram must not be retarded through over- 
cautious and unwarranted functioning of 
the office having jurisdiction beyond rea- 
sonable requirements for assurance of 


* safety. 


(Auhorized summary of address delivered before 
annual convention of American Society of Civil 
Engineers.) ° 





AIR INFILTRA 


The United States Daily, July 5, 1930 


‘Monolithic’ Houses 


(CONSTRUCTION of virtually mono- 
“ lithic houses, built entirely of 
concrete, metal and glass, offers prac- 
tically no advantake oveg. the conven- 
tional structural methods, according 
to an oral statement in beh of the 
Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. _- , 
The Bureau’s investigations of this 
type of architecture, which when ap- 
plied to a house gives it the appear- 
ance of an entirely concrete structure, 
have shown that the expense involved 
would bé more than in frame houses. 
It is the Bureau’s opinion that the 
use of this type of design is compara- | 
tively insignificant. It was frointed | 
out, however, that a recently designed 
home which employs concrete covering 
over metal doors, roofs, etc.. may em- 
body certain changes which were not | 
included in the Bureau’s previous in- 
vestigations. 
. The advantages of such structures, 
the Bureau said, would be the economy 
of multiple construction and the so- | 
lidity of the buildings. An all-concrete 
house would be practically everlasting, 
it was stated, and repairs would be | 
low. Another advantage would be that 
rodents could not enter, it yas pointed 
out. 








HOLLAND LOCK 
Cited As Largest 


Ever Constructed 


HE new lock connecting the Amster- 

dam-North Sea Canal with the North 
Sea at Ijmuiden, is said to be the largest 
in the world, according to a report by the 
Consul General at Amsterdam, Holland, 
Charles L. Hoover, to the Department of 
Commerce. An authorized summary of the 


report, made public by the Department, 
follows in full text: 

The new lock measures 400 meters 
(1,312.33 feet) in length, 50 meters (164.04 
feet) in width, and provides a depth of 15 
meters (49.12 feet) of water, the measure- 
ments of the Gatun locks being stated in 
local publications to be 305 meters by 33.5 
meters by 13 meters, while the locks of the 
Kiel Canal are given as 330 meters by 45 
meters by 13.77 meters. 

The first locks were installed when the 
canal was first opened in 1876, and this was 
replaced by another constructed in 1896, 
the measurements of this lock having been 
225 meters by 25 meters by 10.15 meters, 
but the increasing size of the ships which 
called at Amsterdam made it necessary to 
install a still larger loek, as no ship of over 
20,000 tons gross tonnage could’ enter 
through the locks. 

It is stated that the largest ships in the 
world can pass through the new lock, which 
is known as the Noorder Schutsluis. 


The new locks connecting the Amster- 
dam-North Sea Canal with the North Sea 
at. Ijmuiden were formally opened by the 
Queen of The Netherlands on Apr. 29, 1930, 
with appropriate ceremonies and in the 
presence of a large number of the leading 
industrialists, financiers and merchants of 
this’country who were conducted from Am- 
sterdam on a large new steamer just con- 
structed by the Royal Dutch Mail for its 
Batavia-Amsterdam line. 


Another report concerning the new canal 
lock, received by the Department of Com- 
merce from The Hague, states the cost of 
the structure to be between $7,000,000 and 
$8,000,000. A summary of the report, 
authorized and issued by the Department, 
follows in full text: 

More than 10 years were required to 
complete the dock, which has three lock 
gates weighing 1,200 tons each. These are 
of the so-called ‘“‘new rolling type,” moving 
in and out on rails. The gates are 175 feet 
7 inches by 67 feet 4 inches and are 23 
feet 6 inches thick. The canal is in process 
of being widened from 164 feet to 246 feet 
and it is the intention later on to increase 
the width to 328 feet. It is also in process 
of being deepened to a depth of 41 feet, and 
it is planned in the future to give it a 
depth of 49 feet. 


TION APPARATUS 


United States Bureau of Mines. 


This photograph shows apparatus used by the United States Bureau of Mines in 

its experiments relating to infiltration of air through walls and roofs of buildings. 

Ability of air to pass through materials of various types is determined by the 
Bureau’s tests. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DaILy 
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KANSAS’ ROADS 
History Based On 


Development of 


Sand-Gravel Type 
By IRA E. TAYLOR 


Maintenance Engineer, 
Kansas State Highway Commission 


road surface in Kansas was begun in 

1925 when the legislature enacted 
the gasoline tax which provided sufficient 
funds for intensified maintenance and the 
construction of a limited mileage of light 
type surfaced roads. 

The development of these highways 
soon proved the advantages of a cheap 
type of surfacing and a demand was 
created by the traveling public for a ¢on- 
nected system@f such roads. A large 
number of counties was persuaded by ao 
State Highway Commission to concentr#te 
their work on a particular highway, which 
would join with that being undertaken in 
adjoining counties. The State Highway 
Commission assumed direct control of the 
State system in 1929, and immediately set 
out to build the necessary connections 
where the counties had been unable to 
complete them. 

A large number of highways was soon 
developed which offered continuous all- 
weather surface for local as well as for 
through traffic. 


[) rose sietace in of the sand-gravel 


A 


This resulted in a concentration of tr. 
fic which in many cases has exceeded the 
sustaining ability of these light type 
roads. It is generally conceded that a 
sand-gravel or chat road constructed by 
the windrow method is suitable for a max- 
imum traffic of 350 to 500 vehicles per day. 
A large number of highways in Kansas 
constructed of these lighter types is carry- 
ing more than 1,000 vehicles per day, ac- 
cording to the 1930 traffic census. 

It is due to this excessive traffie that 
the maintenance cost of sand-gravel and 
chat roads has been steadily mounting 
during the past two years. The purchase 
of motorized equipment has been neces- 
sary to handle maintenance operations so 
that more effective results can be obtained 
due to the ability of the machines to re- 
shape surfaces damaged by extreme traf- 
fic conditions. The maintenance cost per 
mile using the heavier equipment is not. 
materially increased over the team patr@|\ 
methods. A larger mileage is assigned Wo 
each machine and while the total cost of 
operation is higher the rate per mile ap- 
proximates the team patrol costs. 

A major item of maintenance cost on 
heavily traveled sand-gravel and chat 
roads is that of surface material replace- 
ment. Two thousand, three hundred and 
twenty-five miles of light surfaced roads 
were maintained during 1929 on the Kan- 
sas State highway system. 

Approximately 728 miles of these roads 
were resurfaced at a cost of over $600,000, 
amounting, to approximately $875 per mile 
of replacement. This represented an aver- 
age replacement of 320 cubic yards of ma- 
terial on each mile actually resurfaced. 
The average replacement per mile for the 
entire State mileage was 95 cubic yards 
during the 1929 season, and the cost of re- 
placement was $272.67 per mile for the 
entire light Sype surfaced system. 

It is estimated that the material e- 
quired for replacement will gradually ‘in- 
crease each year and that during 1930 it 
will be necessary to add about 150 cubic 
yards of material as replacement on the 
entire system under maintenance. 

A 


The State highway system now com- 
prises over 3,000 miles of these surfaced 
highways, and this mileage is being con- 
siderably increased each month. The cos 
of new surface materials is, therefore, of 
vital concern to the commission, for, with 
the present rate of increase it will be only 
a short time until these replacements will 
cost around $1,000,000 a year. The cost 
of surface maintenance, not including ma- 
terial replacement, is approximately the 
same on the light type surfaced roads as 
on the unsurfaced highways carrying a 
comparable amount of traffic. 

The Kansas situation in highway fi- 
nances is such that no large initial expen- 
ditures can be made for higher type roads. 
It is more important at this time to use the 
available funds for a large mileage of 
light surfaced roads, rather than have a 
few miles of pavement which would serve 
only a small portion of the State. 


CONTRACT RULE 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, July 3. 
‘TIES and towns in Maine are not bound 
to employ contractors and award con- 

tracts for the construction of municipal 
buildings, according to the opinion ®ex- 
pressed by the attorney general, Clement 
F. Robinson, in a/letter to the director, of 
the rural division, Maine departmen'& of 
education, Richard J. Libby. 

Mr. Robinson wrote: ¢ 

“Answering your recent oral inquiry rel- 
ative to the erection of municipal buildings, 
including school houses, I beg to inform 
you that after a ‘careful investigation of 
the provision of our’ statute relative 
thereto, it is my opinion that the cities and 
towns are not bound to employ contractors 
and award contracts for such construction. 

“In case a town does award contracts for 
construction of such buildings, the provi- 
sion of section 36 df chapter 49 of the Re- 
vised Statutes will govern such work.” 

_ Section 36 provides that the State, coun- 
ties, cities and towns and every charitable 
or educational institution which is sup- 
ported in whole or in part by aid granted by 
the State or by any municipality, shall in 
the awarding of contracts for constructing, 
altering, repairing, furnishing or equipping 
its buildings or public works, give prefer- 
ence to workmen and to bidders for such 
contracts who are residents of this State, 
provided the bids submitted by such resi- 
dent bidders are equally favorable with 
bids submitted by contractors from without 
the State. 


The-statute was passed in 1909, 
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STATE RULES 


1930 


ON AVIATION 


Adopted by New Hampshire 


State of Nw Hampshire: 
Concord, July 3.’ 


N ORDER embodying rules and reg- 
A ulations to be applied to a wide va- 

riety of aviation activities was is- 
sued June 30 by the New Hampshire Public 
Service Commission through its chairman, 
Mayland H. Morse. Provisions of the order 
are to become effective on and after Aug. 
1, 1930. The order, which is designated 
as No. 2235, follow's in full text : 

All rules and regulations established and 
enforced by the United States Department 
of Commerce are adopted by and forma 
part of the rules and regulations enforced 
by the Commission, in so far as they are 
not inconsistent with these rules and regu- 
Jations. 

Registration of Airmen—(a) No airman 
shall act in that capacity until he receives 
a license under the United States air com- 
nerce act of 1926 and amendments thereto, 
or is duly licensed by the Commnission. (b) 
No resident, airman operatinge within the 
State shall act.in that capacity’ unless duly 
registered with the Commission pursuant 
to the provisions of these rules and regula- 
tions and chapter 182, Laws of 1929. 

A 

Application for License or Registration 
as Airman—An application for license or 
registration as an airman must be filed 
under oath with the Commission upon 
blanks furnished for that purpose, which 
shall contain such particulars as it may re- 
quire. . , ; 

Registration of Commercial Aircraft-- 
No civil aircraft shall be operated intra- 
state for gain or hire unless duly regis- 
tered with the Commission, pursuant to the 
provisions of these rules and regulations 
and chapter 182, Laws of 1929. Application 
for the registration of aircraft may be 
made by the owner thereof, by mail, or oth- 
erwise, to the Commission upon_ blanks pre- 
pared by it. The application shall contain 
such particulars as may be required by the 
Commission. 

Registration of Aircraft Other Than 
Commercial—(a) No civil aircraft shall be 
operated by a resident of the State unless 
duly registered with the Commission, pur- 
suant to the provisions of chapter 182, Laws 
of 1929, and these rules and regulations. 
(b) No civil aircraft shall be operated in 
the State by a nonresident airman unless 
all rules and regulations of the United 
States Department of Commerce, and all 
rules and regulations of the State in which 
said airman and aircraft are domiciled have 
been complied with. A nonresident shall, 
while flying in the State, conform to and 
abide by the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commission, except other- 
wise provided for in this paragraph. 

Registration in Case of Sale of Aircraft 
—aAny aircraft registered with the Com- 
mission, if sold, shall forthwith be so re- 
ported to the Commission by the seller, 
stating the full name and address of the pur- 
chaser. 

Airports Used for Commercial Flying— 
(4) No landing field or airport in the State 
shall be used as a base for transporting 
passengers or property for gain or hire 
except such as have been approved by the 
Commission. (b) Airmen shall observe 
such restrictions as to the use of any land- 
ing field or airport as may from time to 
time be prescribed by the Commission. 

A 

¢ Safety Precautions on the Ground—(a) 
No aircraft motor shall be perrmitted to run 
unattended by an airman. (b) It shall be 
the duty of airmen to suitably guard 
against passengers or the public being in- 
jured by a revolving propeller. Cc) It shall 
be the duty of the owners or operators of 
a landing field or airport to suitably guard 
against anyone being injured by a revolv- 
ing propeller. 

Damaged Aircraft—No damaged aircraft 
shall be flown in the State until all require- 
ments of the United States Department of 
Commerce and the Commission have been 
complied with. 

Accidents and Accident Reports—(a) 
Any airman operating any aircraft in any 
manner involved in an accident in this 
State, in which there is structural damage 
to the aircraft or injury to any person or 
property, or any airma. operating any air- 
craft registered with the Commission in- 
volved in an accident anywhere in which 
there is structural damage to the airctaft 
or injury to any person or property, shall 
forthwith report the same in writing to the 
Commission. In case pérsonal injuries are 
sustained in the accident, a report shall be 
made forthwith by telephone or telegraph, 
addressed to the Commission at its offices 
in Concord, N. H. If the aircraft involved 
in an accident is operated by other than 
the owner thereof, the owner shall also re- 
port forthwith the accident, contempora- 
neously with his learning of the same. Ac- 
cident reports to the Commission shall be 
in such detail as may be required from 
time to time by it. (b) No aircraft oper- 
ating for grain or hire, in any manner in- 
wWolved in an accident in this State, in which 
there is structural damage, shall be re- 
moved from the scene of the accident, or 
iis condition altered until it has _ been in- 


. 


e 


the State, shall be confined in its landings 
and takings off to areas prescribed and au- 
thorized by the Commission. The owner or 
operator of such aircraft, prior to opera- 
tion, shall apply to the Commission for such 
authority. Application for such authority 
shall contain such details with respect to 
the areas from which flights are to be made 
as the Commission may from time to time 
require. 

Photographic Flights—In all photo- 
graphic flights necessitating flying at an 
altitude less than 500 feet the pilot shall 
hold a special permit from the Commission 
for each such flight. 

ae 

Hunting Prohibited—No person shall fire 
or discharge any firearm from any aircraft 
whether in flight or grounded. 

Grounding—(a) The Commission or its 
duly authorized representative may ground 
any airman or aircraft for violation of any 
law of the State, these rules and regula- 
tions, or for any purpose deemed by the 
Commission or said representative to be 
for the public good. (b) Grounding orders 
may be oral, by telegram, or in writing. A 
grounding order made verbally or by tele- 
gram shall be confirmed in writing as early 
as practicable (c¢) Any airman officially 
grounded shall not act as airman until 
written order of the Commission or its 
duly authorized representative shall be re- 
ceived, revoking said order. (d) Any air- 
craft officially grounded shall not be flown 
umtil the airman in charge thereof, and re- 
sponsible for such aircraft, shall have re- 
ceived from the Commission or its duly au- 
thorized representative, a written revoca- 
tion of said grounding order, 

Suspension of Rules — The Commission 
may, in its discretion, in any case, modify 
or suspend any of the foregoing rules. 


NATIONAL HELP 
Seen As Result 
Of Nomstop Trip 


N the opinion of W. Irving Glover, Assist- 
ant Postmaster General in charge of the 
Air Mail Service, the recent nonstop flight 
from New York to Mexico City of Col. 
Roberto Fierro, the Mexican aviator, will 
do much to cement the ties and create new 
friendships between countries of North, 
Central and South America, according to a 
statement issued by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Full text of the statement follows: 
“*Flights, such as ghade by Col. Fierro,” 
declared Mr. Glover today, “are worth 
while, andl understand they are to increase 
in number. Other flights of a similar char- 
acter are to be undertaken by air men from 
South American countries. It is believed 
that before long Col.” Lindbergh will again 
take to his wings and make one of his mem- 
orable good-will flights to some of the re- 
publics to the south of us.” 
A 

Mr. Glover pointed with particular pride 
to the phenomenal growth of the air mail 
business on three of the Central and South 
American routes. The greatest increase was 
on the route from Miami to the Canal Zone 
and Puerto Cabello, Venezuela. On this 
route air mail pundage increased over &3 
per cent embracing the period from Jan- 
uary to May, 1930. On the long route be- 
tween Cristobal to Montevideo, Uruguay, 
for the same period the rate of increase 
was 61 percent. The third largest increase 
Was on the route from Miami to San Juan 
and Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana, which 
showed an increase of 20 per cent. 

““The notable increase of 61 per cent on 
the route from Cristobal to Montevideo,” 
said Mr. Glover, ‘tis accounted for by the 
great saving in time through the use of the 
air mail by bankers and commercial men 
who realize the importance of this service. 
Its continued growth is expected to be 
even greater than the percentages shown at 
this time.” 

_ Mr. Glover stated that the Postmaster 
General is expected to announce within a 
short time the inauguration of air mail 


CRAFT USED IN PAN AMERICAN 


The craft shown in this, photograph is one 


used on lines carrying air mail between the United States and 


SERVICE 
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of the planes being Central America. 


Post Office Department. 


Records of the Post Office Department 
indicate the increase in Pan American air mail operations. 


PAN AMERICAN AIR MAIL LINES 
Have kxtendéed Widely Since 1927 


INCE the first air mail plane to Ha- 
S vana took off from Key West, Fla., 

Oct. 19, 1927, to establish the initial 
foreign air mail line in Central America, 
the succeeding 2% years have seen the 
establishment of service to every Central 
and South American country except Bo- 
livia, French Guiana and Paraguay, Post 
Office Department records show. 

The most recent revisions and exten- 
sions of service were announced June 21 
by the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. Irving Glover,jand it was dis- 
closed orally by the International Mails 
Division, June 27, that additional lines to 
Central and South American points are 
under consideration. 

Although domestic air mail lines had 
been in operation since shortly after the 
conclusion of the World War, and while 
the international service to British Co- 
lumbia had been established two’ years 
earlier, the pioneer service to Countries to 
the south was not established until less 
than three years ago. 

Although only two new services have 
been added this year, the Post Office De- 
partment, through the International Mails 
Division, has put into effect various 
changes which will result in more fre- 
quent and/ satisfactory service. Changes 
in schedfile announced effective July 1 

ey 


service on the east coast of South America 
from Rio de Janeiro to Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

“With this development of the air mail 
in Central and South American countries,” 
Mr. Glover declared, “the passenger service 
will go hand in hand with such increase. 
Lines already operating in the countries to 
the south of us are reporting great in- 
creases in their passenger carrying busi- 
ness. This is especially true of those busi- 
ness men who appreciate the saving in time 
from their home offices to the commercial 
markets. This method of travel has not 
only been found a saving in time, but a sav- 
ing in money as well.” 

A 

Mr. Glover further predicted that within 
the next vear tourist-passenger travel by 
air to Central and South America would de- 
velop to an extent greater than any of our 
domestic lines. 

“The American tourist,” he pointed out, 
“is always looking for new fields to conquer 
and the many untold beauties of South and 
Central America present opportunities to 
the American traveler of which he will take 
advantage and which is bound to result in 
increased passenger business. to_ these 
lines.””” 


will apply to service provided on three 
routes, increasing the frequency of trips. 

The Post Oftice Department considers 
the seven-day service between New York 
City and Buenos Aires, Argentina, and 
Montevideo, Uruguay, one of the most im- 
portant of the Pan American services, and 
Assistant Postmaster General Glover said 
when it was inaugurated that the service 
“is expected to result in increased postal 
business, both to the United States and 
to those countries which will be on the 
route.” P 

Developments during 1929 showed that 
year to be the period of greatest expan- 
sion since air mail service in the Central 
and South American regions was estab- 
lished. A review of announcements of 
the Department indicate that five lines 
were put into operation, including the 
“longest air mail route in the world.” 
The line which was described in this man- 
ner by the then Postmaster Generai, 
Harry S. New, had its northern terminus 
in New York City and its southern termi- 
nus at Santiago, Chile. The route ran by 
way of Cristobal, Canal Zone, and the con- 
tract for it was said by Mr. New to be 
“the most important air mail contract yet 
awarded.” 

United States-Mexico service w&s_ in- 
augurated nearly a year after the Key 
West-Havana line was started, and service 
to the Canal Zone went into operation 
three months later. 

A 

Months of negotiation, according to 
Post Office Department records, were re- 
quired before the line to Mexico was put 
into operation. Officials of the Depart- 
ment at Washington and members of the 
Mexican government were in correspond- 
ence for a long period, and during the 
course of negotiations Assistant Post- 
master General Glover traveled to Mexico 
to aid in completing the arrangements. 

“This service is regarded as another 
important step in cementing the friendly 
relations existing between the two re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere,” the 
Department’s announcement of the serv- 
ice declared. “The establishment will 
provide direct air mail connections be- 
tween Mexito City, Queretaro, San Luis 
Postosi, Saltillo, and Monterey, Mexico, 
and New York, Boston, Chicago, and other 
large cities throughout the United States. 
It will be the most extensive international 
air mail service on this continent.” 

Contracts for carrying United States 
mails to Mexico, and Central and South 
American cities, especially on the Pacific 
Coast, are held by the Pan American Air- 


EQUIPMENT TO MEASURE STRAINS ON AIRCRAFT 


. Macted, or its removal or operation author- ' 


ized by the Commission or its Guly author- 
ized representative. 
A 

Repair and Reconstruction of Commer- 
cial Aircraft—The repair or reconstruction 
of aircraft used in the transporting of pas- 
sengers or freight for gain or hire shall 
be done under the direct supervision ofan 
airman duly licensed by the United States 
Department of Commerce, 

Flying Low Over Inland Waters—Exclu- 
sive of taking off, or in making a regular or 
forced landing on any inland waters of the 
State, no person shall operate aircraft at 
an elevation of less than 500 feet above the 
water. 

Flying to or from Inland Waters—(a) 
No aircraft shall take off or land on the 
inland waters of the State, except when such 
taking off or landing can be acco -»lished 
without hazard to bathers or those engaged 
in boating or fishing in such waters. Addi- 
tional taking off and landing restrictions 
may from time to time be prescribed by 
the Commission with respect to any spe- 

“cific body of inland water inthe State. (b) 
Civil aircraft operated intrastate for gain 
or hire, from any of the inland wters of 


Typical installation of equipment on a Navy plane to measure, 
stresses and strains exerted upon the various parts of the craft 
The small tubes lead to 
recording mechanisms and indicate pressures on particular 


is shown.in the above photograph. 


Advisory Committee 
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portions of the wings and control surfaces. 


United States Navy. 


The National 
for Aeronautics devised this equipment 


which is similar to that now being used in tests being con- 
ducted at Langley Field, Va. 
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ways system, which recently announced 
that it will be operating by July 1 a total 
scheduled mileage of 18,217 miles, “prac- 
tically double the mileage claimed by any 
other airline operating in Latin America.” 

The first steps toward establishment of 
air mail service to South America were 
taken Dec. 29, 1928, when the Post Office 
Department announced that service would 
be inaugurated by the Pan American com- 
pany from Miami to Santo Domingo and 
Cristobal. Through extension of the New 
York-Cristobal line, the pioneer venture 
into South America was made when the 
service was projected to Santiago, Chile, 
early in 1929. 

A 

The latest available air mail map shows 
lines from Miami, the outstanding Ameri- 
can terminal for the South American 
routes, extending through the West Indies 
to Venezuela, British Guiana, and Dutch 
Guiana; and through Mexico and _ five 
Central American countries, to Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina and Uru- 
guay. From Brownsville, Tex., air mail 
lines extend to Mexico City, Tampico, Vera 
Cruz, San Geronimo, and Tapachula, con- 
necting with the Miami-Santiago line. 

Service on these extensive routes is 
provided on varying schedules, the serv- 
ice from Cristobal to Santiago and Mon- 
tevideo having been increased recently to 
two trips weekly, and service between 
Miami and Cristobal to two round trips 
each week. Service is provided three 
times weekly between Miami and San 
Juan, Porto Rico, and will be run on a 
twice-weekly schedule, effective Aug. 1, 
from Camaguey, Cuba, to Kingston, Ja- 
maica. 


FEDERAL DATA 


Giving Status 
Of Approvals 


'THE present status of aviation activities 
under the supervision of the Aeronau- 
tics Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce is the subject of an announcement 
made by the Branch in an air commerce 
bulletin which it has just issued: The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 

The status of licensed pilots and me- 
chanics, licensed and identified aircraft, 
and the type approval of aircraft, engines, 
propellers, and schools, together with flying 
and ground instructors, now is as follows: 
Pilot licenses active 12,352 
Student permits active since Jz 

1, 19380 
Mechanic licenses active 
Airplane licenses active 
Airplane identifications 
Approved-type certificates 

for aircraft 
Approved-type 

for engines 
Approved-type 

for propellers 
Schools approved 
Flying instructors approved 
Ground instructors approved 
Domestic engines approved but 
without approved-type certificates 
Foreign engines approved but with- 

out approved type certificates... . 
Aircraft approved for license but 

without approved-type certificates 


certificates 


certificates 


Aviation in India 
By WINFIELD H. MINOR 


Vice Consul, Bombay, India. 


Although civil aviation in India has 
only recently been introduced and is as yet 
in its infancy, there is every indication 
that it is destined to form an important 
link in India’s future channels of commu- 
nication. In this country distances are 
great and the established lines of trans- 
portation reach only a small portion of 
the vast Indian domain. There are many 
remote districts untouched either by rail 
or roadways and, with the advent of com- 
mercial aviation, it is generally believed 
that much will be accomplished towards 
opening up new areas hitherto inaccessi- 
ble for commercial and political pur- 
poses. 

The terrain of the country, as well as 
climatic conditions, with the exception of 
a short period dusing the monsoon, are 
said to be favorable to the development of 
civil aviation throughout the country, and 
readily to lend themselves to commercial 
flying programs which might be evolved 
to supplement the present lines of travel 
and communication such as rail and road- 
wavs. 


AVIATION STUDY 


Outline Deals 
With Courses 
For Mechanics 


A BULLETIN issued by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education under 
the title of “Vocational Training for Air- 
plane Mechanics and Aircraft Engine 
Mechanics,” is devoted, in part, to con- 
sideration of the requirements for in- 
struction of aircraft mechanics. That 
portion of the bulletin dealing with this 
subject is quoted ‘elow in full text: 

In view of the exceedingly rapid develop- 
ment of the aeronautical industry, with the 
accompanying changes in design of planes 
and engines, the requirements made upon 
aircraft mechanics are in a continual state 
of flux. Any standards that may be set up 
at this time, therefore, should be considered 
as tentative only. 

In this, as well as in all other fields 
of vocational education, it is apparent that 
competent instructors who are thoroughly 
conversant with the latest and best prac- 
tices in their trades are absolutely indis- 
pensable if any degree of efficiency is to be 
realized in the training program. 

It is assumed that all instructors who 
will teach any of the courses for airplane 
and engine mechanics indicated in this pub- 
lication will be secured from the industry 
itself. They will, therefore, be familiar 
with the latest and best practices in their 
respective fields of work. Because of this 
fact, it is of less importance to give detailed 
specifications for training courses than it 
is to indicate, in a rather broad way, the 
objectives which should be set up for the 
several lines of work. 

B 

The outlines included in this bulletin 
are primarily intended to indicate (1) the 
types of specific knowledge and skill which 
should be acquired by the learner, and (2) 
some of the training objectives which should 
be recognized by the instructor. 

Present regulations call for the licens- 
ing of both airplane and engine mechanics 
who work on planes inspected, approved, 
and registered by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The following is 
quoted from “Air Commerce Regulations” 
(Aeronautics Bulletin No. 7) relative to 
this point: 

“Sec. 66. Mechanics 
examinations.— 

*“(A) An applicant for an engine mechan- 
ic’s license must have had at least two years‘ 
experience on internal-combustion engines, 
one year of which must have been on main- 
tenance of aircraft engines. All applicants 
shall be able to read, write, speak, and un- 
derstand the English language. Such ap- 
plicant will be licensed upon passing an ex- 
amination on Air Commerce Regulations 
pertaining to the operation and inspection 
of aircraft and showing that he has suffi- 
cient knowledge of such engines and their 
accessories, including ignition systems, to 
properly inspect, maintain, repair, and over- 
haul the same, 

“(B) An applicant for an airplane me- 
chanic’s license must have had at least ene 
year’s actual experience in building ur 
maintaining or repairing aircraft. Such 
an applicant will be licensed upon passing 
an examination on Air Commerce Regula- 
tions pertaining to the operation and inspec- 
tion of aircraft, showing he is sufficiently 
qualified in plane structure and rigging, in= 
cluding control systems, to properly inspect, 
maintain, repair, and overhaul the same. 

A 


“(C) The examinations for both classes 
of licenses will be both theoretical and prac- 
tical. The minimum passing grade in each 
subject covered shall be 70 per cent. A citi- 
zen of any country may be licensed if found 
qualified. Examinations for mechanic’s li- 
censes will be held at such times and places 
as the Secretary of Commerce shall des- 
ignate. Such examinations and tests will 
be conducted by an examining officer desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Commerce. 

“(D) Applicants for mechanic’s licenses 
who have failed to successfully accomplish 
the prescribed theoretical or practical tests 
may apply for reexamination at any time 
after the expiration of 90 days from the 
date of such failure.” 

Time spent in a vocational school can 
not be counted as experience toward ob- 
taining mechanic’s licenses. A good voca- 
tional training course, however, should help 
in equipping mechanics who are trying to 
qualify for a license to pas the practical 
and theoretical examinations of the United 
States Department of Commerce, after they 
have secured the minimum practical ex- 
perience required in order to qualify for 
such examination. 


qualifications and 


Rules on Parachutes 


‘ONTINUATION ofthe effort to 

“strengthen the code of regulations ap- 
plied to the use of parachutes, the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, 
Clarence M. Young, announced June 29 that 
a new amendment has been prepared which 
requires individuals making exhibition, 
test, training, or demonstration leaps to 
wear an auxiliary parachute. This amend- 
ment to the Air Commerce Regulations be- 
comes effective Aug. 1. 

Announcement was previously made by 
Mr. Young that all parachutes will be sub- 
jected to five tests for strength of material, 
reliability, and speed of opening, and that 
riggers and repairmen will be required to 
hold departmental certificates of ability. 

Assistant Secretary Young’s statement 
follows in full text: 

Individuals making parachute jumps for 
purposes of exhibition, testing, training, or 
demonstration will be required to wear an 
auxiliary parachute, under a new amend- 
ment to the Air Commerce Regulations an- 
nounced today by Clarence M. Young, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce for Aerv- 
nautics. The amendment becomes effective 
Aug. 1, 1930. 

“The auxiliary parachute must be so ar- 
ranged that it can be operated in the event 
the first parachute either fails to function 
or becomes fouled on any part of the plane 
or body of the jumper,” Mr. Young said. 
“While it is common practice for parachut# 
jumpers to carry an auxiliary parachute, 
there have been times in the past when this 
has been neglected.” 
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By Customs Court 


To Be Subnormal in Most Countries 


Recession Continues in Great Britain and Canada While Decline in 
Exports Increases Dullness of Argentina Trade, Weekly 
Commerce Survey States 


Business conditions throughout the* same levels. The circulation of central’ industry remain unsatisfactory and witn 
world tontinue to be generally depressed | bank notes was 337,628,630 pesos and the| few exceptions new contracts are not 
according to the weekly survey by the) volume of discounts remained about the! being obtained to replace those expiring. 
Department of Commerce, made public | same as ingMay. ; |The industrial chemical trade is ex- 
July 3. Great Britain reported unfavor- Rediscounts showed a sonsiderable jn- | periencing a continugnce of the recent 
able conditions. The seasonal dullness| crease in June and the movement of| general-depression with resulting lower 
of business in Argentina was said to) bonds and shares was greater than in| prices in many items. y 
have been accentuated by the decline in| the previous month. Congress is now; Demand for crude drugs is small and | 
exports and Canada also reported trade} considering the nitrate bill. |for current requirements only and the 
as sluggish. Pg ine go ae is evident in| price trend is a serene Soosiat: 

ina.—The continued favorable ‘®€ Shanghal general business situation,| in pharmaceuticals remains dls - 
Misr brocsht ehowt a tore optimistic, With exchange fluctuation&* and uncer-| ing. Production of yarn in the Lan- 
outlook but the seasonal dullness of all | tainty regarding its future trend still | cashire section spinning from American | 
businesses has been greatly accentuated | S¢TVing to greatly restrict new business. | cotton is only — 50 per cent of ca- 
by the decline in exports. The heavy pl he Tientsin customs situation also| pacity and the section spininng Egyptian 
rains are delaying the preparation of the tends to unsettle markets in general,| cotton is also quiet. Wool and a 
soil for the planting of corn, wheat and | §!nce shippers are uncertain regarding | manufacturing activity is reported to be 
flaxseed, while the unseasonably warm | the transshipment of cargo and\the re-! recovering slowly from the effects of the 
weather has brought about the prema- | ¢XPort to Tientsin of goods on which! stoppage which resulted from the wage 
ture germination of certain other crops 


| 


| New York, 
|Customs Court has just announced sev-| 


| 





duty was paid in Shanghai. General | dispute. 

already sown and exposed them to pos- | Outlook continues uncertain, with poor| The rayon trade is now more en- 
sible frosts which occur at this time of) Prospects for any substantial expansion | couraging. The linen trade is still slack. | 
the year. No change for the better is?!” business activity during the next few!Shoe and leather trades show little 
looked for until the crop future is more months. Manchuria conditions likewise change. Tanners’ input continues re-| 
clearly defined and the government has Temain unchanged in general. Although) stricted, owing to uncertainty in spite 
taken remedial financial action. on oe ea rae more of rising prices of hides, -_ senate. 

Australia.—The wool market displayed | pajjway for rts davai eee ee | turers and merchants generally a no 
a weaker tendency for average and = BBY. ‘ - sca year ending Mar.| making commitments without orders ea, 
faulty merinos and crossbreds during the | f ohi Pg oh a total 240,000,000 yen hand; there is,, however, a steady day- 

st week but was firm for best descrip- | u,“c" Taliway receipts were 122,000,-| to-day business, but the volume is less 
ee oon ee P- 000,000 yen. Profits totaled 45,500.00 : or f the year. 
tions. Competition was keen at sales 200,000 than usual at this time 0 } 
and good clearances were reported. The 


yen, — included 39,800,000 yen 

, eae : sar y the railway. Total recejpts 
national association of woolselling brok- ©27P°¢ 0% : Nets tags Se eceipt: : Shae 
ers vectimates. the, 1990-1901. chp. wil WTS, Correspondingly equal to those of | Low in Haiti | 
reach 2,728,000 bales and plans to offer 999 yen higher. (Yen Gntials aoe Haiti—Merchandise stocks are very) 
1,200,000 bales before Christmas. A pre-| mately $0.495 i; quals approxi-| tow in Haiti and the genezal business | 
liminary estimate of the commonwealth eee uncertainty, aggravated by some political | 
statistician places the next wheat croff Business Shows Slight tension, is best reflected in the weak 
at 17,000,000 acres, compared with 14,- 


ae . leales difficult | 
500,000 acres last year. The £10,000,000 Increase in Colombia |rales in all lines of goods, the difficu 


8 . ; | credit situation, and poor collections. | 
commonwealth loan which is being of- Colombia.—Business in general regis-| Stocks of cotton goods on hand are| 
fered in Australia will close officially on 


{ 


Merchandise Stocks 


July 28. Approximately £2,000,000 had 
been subscribed up to June 27. The fed- 
eral ministry has announced that in- 
creased taxation in some form will be 
necessary to balance the next budget. 


Trade Apathy 
Continues in Canada 


Canada.—With cash wheat selling be- 
low $1 per bushel and a decline in se- 
curity quotations resulting from heavy 
liquidation during the past week, trade 
apathy continues. The general level of 
demand shows little change but a sjeht 
improvement in the retail branch is Ccred- 
ited to tourist business. 

Wholesafé orders are reported fair in 
maritime centers and in Vancouver but 
are slow elsewhere. Ontario manufac- 
turing continues quiet, most firms re- 
porting that they do not expect a re- 
vival until August. 

Western activity, as represented by 
Winnipeg, is also without prospects of 
any immediate manufacturing stimulus. 
May bank debits at clearing house cen- 
ters, while down 17 per cent from the 


total reported for that month of last! 


year, show a satisfactory gain over 
April, amounting to 11 per cent for On- 
tario, 3 per cent for Quebec, and 2 per 
cent for the Prairie Provinces. Present 
indications point to a prairie wheat crop 
sdmewhat below average in quality. 

The Dominion government’s crop re- 
port issued June 27 confirms earlier 
favorable reports from Manitoba, where 
warm weather and showers have pro- 
moted a rapid growth; in the southern 
section of the province many fields are 
heading. There is some hail damage but 
cutworms are decreasing. Northern and 
eastern Saskatchewan have been visited 
by heavy rains in the past week which 
have improved growth but rain is badly 
needed in the central and southern dis- 
tricts where wheat production is largest. 

In general, crops are rather backward 
and some reseeding has been done but 

lants are remarkably free from disease. 

eavy rains in central, northern and 
western Alberta have materially 
proved crop prospects but in the south- 
ern part of the province there is little 
change in conditions. Although there 
have been light showers at many points. 
there is no moisture reserve south of 
Calgary. No reseeding has been done in 
the central and eastern sections where 
wind damage was comparatively great. 
The Peace River district reports ample 
moisture. Lake Head stocks of wheat 
on June 20 were slightly over 43,000,000 
bushels, a decrease of 1,700,000 bushels 
from the previous week holdings and a 
very slight increase over last year. 

The Canadian wheat pool has reduced 
its initial payment on the balance of the 
1929 crop not yet delivered by members 
as follows: Wheat from $1 to $0.85, bar- 
ley from $0.40 to $0.30, rye from $0.45 
to $0.40. The Ontario crop outlook is 
reported to be promising with a large 
yield of grapes predicted in the Niagara 
peninsula. 

® British Columbia crops now need sun- 

shine and heat. Seven large chain store 
companies operating in the Dominion re» 
port a gain of 61% per cent over last year 
in their sales from January to April, in- 
clusive. 


Restricted Business 
Conditions in Chile 


Chile.—The continued credit restric- 
tion in Chile together with falling com- 
modity prices have resulted in slower 
business during June and commercial 
houses are generally pursuing a more 
cautious policy. Central and commercial 
bank rates remain unchanged. Foreign 
bills are continuing to be met fairly 
promptly but requests for extensions of 
local drafts continue to increase. 

Building materials, hardware, talking 
machines, office and electric household 
equipment have been the least affected 
by recent curtailed sales. 
and truck sales were considerably off as 
compared with May, although the de- 
mand for larger trucks and busses is 
holding up well. 

The movefhent of industrial and ag- 
ricultural machinery was slightly less in 
June than in the previous month but 
those of May were also considerably 
off as compared with the same period of 
1929. Textile mills and shoe factories 
are continuing to operate at 75 per cent 
of schedules with large stocks of textiles 
accumulating, in anticipation of future 
business. 

Both industries are purchasing only 
for immediate needs. The 38 nitrate 
plants in operation during May, pro- 
duced 215,400 metric tons of nitrate an 
increase as compared with those of April, 
but considerably below the production 
in May, 1929. Exports of nitrate dur- 
ing the month amounted to only 74,600 
metric tons as compared with 150,000 
metric tons in May, 1929. 

World stocks at the beginning of June 


amounted to 2,311,000 metric tons, a de- | 


crease of 12,000 tons from the amount 
existing at the beginning of May. Cop- 
per production continues at about the 


im- | 


Automobiles | 


tered a slight improvement during the| 
j|month of June. The position of the 
Banco de la Republica is stronger, Goy- 
ernment ordinary revenues for the month 
of May amounted to 5,158,000 Pesos 
| which included 1,867,000 pesos as ad- 
vance payments of income taxes and/| 
petroleum royalties. 


celed. 


in Bogota. 
| of cotton were moved to ports as com- 
pared with 273,640 bags for the same 
month of last year. In the month of 
| May, 912,000 bunches of bananas were 
|exported. During the month of April, | 
1,646 barrels of petroleum were produced. | 
which was more than 10,000 barrels lana 
than in the previous month. 

Costa Rica.—Collections remain diffi- 
cult and money is no easier. Coffee ship- 
ments have practically ceased. The 
| 1929-30 coffee crop is reported locally to 
be the largest on record and over 16° per 
cent greater than last year’s record crop, 
but about one-third of the shipments to 
London remain unsold. Out of a total 
355,358 sacks (150 pounds each) of cof- | 
| fee exported from the beginning of the 
season to June 26, 263,710 sacks went 
to the United Kingdom, 48,607 sacks to 
| Germany, and 33,297 sacks to San Fran- 
| cisco. 
| The average price for 112 pounds of 
Costa Rican coffee sold in the London 
market during June was about 116 shil-| 
lings as compared with 134 shillings in 
the corresponding month of 1929, kx-| 
| ports of bananas from Jan. 1 to June 15 
amounted to 2,586,426 bunches of which | 
1,572,879 bunches went to the United 
States. Shipments of cacao during the| 
|same period totaled 2,609 metric tons, | 
of which 1,207 tons went to the United | 
States. Exchange remains pegged at! 
the rate of 4 colones to the $1, where 
it has been since 1924, 


| 





Noticeable Improvement 
| Found in Ecuador | 


Ecuador.—A_ noticeable improvement | 
in business conditions has taken place | 
in Ecuador as a result of the increase 
in cacao production. Sales of merchan- 
dise have been better than in previous | 
months and collections of current ae-| 
cqunts are less difficult. 
creased moderately during June and for- 


| 


only sufficient for three weeks supply, and 
the larger importers are expected to 
piace orders in July, There is n> indi-| 
cation that the business depression, now | 
in its seventh month, will be reiicved 
in the near future. . 
Now that the 1929-30 coffee harvesting | 


: In June the pipe season is definitely ended, the growers) ments, prospects of renewed activities | 
| line company paid the Government 491,- cre looking forward to the next crop/in the petroleum fields, the establish-|jn that ministry. 
090 pesos as income tax for last year. which promises to yield an early and ment of new industries, and highway de-| would have been rendered by me, than 
| Additional public works have been can-| abundant harvest. An early harvest wou!< | velopment have e 
undoubtedly aid business by shortening} about improved conditions and a more! career. 
A new radio station has been opened , the “dead” season between crops. This | optimistic atmosphere among the busi- | portunity for good. 
During *May, 381,884 bags | promising outlook, however, is offset by) ness men of that area. 


the prevailing prices for cvtfee in the 
world market. Sisal production is 
steadily increasing and the produceis 
have projected plans to triple the oucput 
of the fiber, notwithstanding the recent 
decline in sisal prices. s 

An American company, located in the 
Cape Haitian district, is completing ttre 
construction of a modern Cauning factory 
to take care of large quantities of pinc- 
apples from extensive plantings that are | 
yielding fruit of a high grace. The de- 
mand for cotton has appreciably slack- 
ened. Local banks and wel! informed 
New York exporting houses are proceed- | 
ing very cautiously as regards credits. | 
Exporters would be gvell advised to ex-| 
ercise extreme caution and careful in- 
vestigation before making any credit | 
commitments. ; 

Honduras.—General business  condi- | 
tions on the north coast of Honduras | 
were fair during June, but collections re- | 
mained poor, and stocks have been re- | 
duced. The increased banana exports | 
have tended to sustain business. In| 
southern Honduras, conditions, although | 
affected by the seasonal dullness, are} 


good when compared with the same time | 
last year. 

Stocks have heen reduced and are) 
moving slowly. Sales of staples are fair | 
while those of luxuries are brisk. Cof-! 
fee exports are slow with prices low. 
Exports of bananas’ during May 


Of the banana shipments in May, 1930, 
2,601,589 bunches went to the United 
States, 114,043 bunches to 
G46 bunches to Germany and 241,59: 
bunches to Holland. 
India.—Renewed disturbances at Bom- | 
bay and elsewhere throughout India is | 


ghe 


| May 


| slight improvement is noted in shipping, 
|amounted to 3,188,871 bunches as com- | hut conditions are still very unsatisfactory 
| pared with 2,452,848 bunehes in April, | with laid-up tonnage anfounting to 333,-) 
| 1930, and 3,148,643 during May, 1929.) 9090 dead weight tons on June 1, Lumber 


nounced on Tariff Rates 


July 3.+The United States | 


eral reappraisement decisions, fixing the} 
correct valuations for duty purposes. 
The rulings follow: 

Toilet preparations, imported from 
Paris and entered at New York by A. H.| 


Smith & Co, 

Perfumery, etc., imported from Paris | 
_ entered atgNew York by Jay Thorpe, 
ne. : \ 

Chalk powder for making qayons, im-| 
perted from Tottenham, England, and) 
entered at New York by H. E. Moody} 
& Co. e 

Hosiery machinery, imported from) 
Chemnitz, Germany, and entered at Phil- 
adelphia by E. O. Spindler. 

Helindone brown 2. R powder, etc., im-| 
ported from Hoechst, Germany, and en-| 
tered at New York by the General Dye- 
stuff Corporation. 

Iodal, imported from Naples, Italy, and | 
entered at New York by the Central! 
Drug Co. | 

Wallboard, imported from Gatineau, 
Canada, and entered at Ogdensburg, N. 
Y., by E. Dillingham, Inc., et al. 

Imitation bronze statues, imported 
from Berlin and entered at New York, 
by the Friedlaender Co. 

Satin and velvet ribbons, imported from 
Lobberich, Germany, and entéred at New 
York by H. A. Caesar & Co. 

Cheese, imported from Montreal, Can- 
ada, and entered at Rouses Point, N. Y., 
by F. W. Myers & Co., Inc. 
————— a 
down of mines as a result of the metal 
prices. Conditions are relatively woyse 
in the Chihuahua, Parral, Durango, Tor- | 
reon, San Luis Potosi and Guadalajara 
regions. The reduced henequen exports 
have brought about a difficult situation | 
in the Yucatan Peninsula, while the State 
of Vera Cruz has also been adversely, 
affected by the general business depres- | 
sion. 

The lower west coast region is fairly 
prosperous owing to the good crops of | 
Winter vegetables realized during the | 
season just closed. General conditions | 
in the Monterrey district continue 





| bright, while Saltillo is also experiencing 


In the 


develop- 


fairly satisfactory conditions. 
Tampico district agricultural 


done much to bring! 


Nicaraguan Situation 


Said to Be Critical 


Nivaragua.—It is stated that the busi- | 
ness situation in Nicaragua is, if. any- 
thing, more critical. Merchants in all 
lines are pessimistic. Circulation of the 
cordoba has decreased from 3,207,000 in| 
to 3,000,009 in June. Imports 
through Corinto from May. 22 to June 
26 amounted to 2,400 tons. Exports dur- 
ing the same period totaled 3,700 tons. 
Total coffee shipments to date during this | 
year, have amounted to 16,200 tons and 


lit is stated that not more than 1,000} 


tons remain for export. Customs duties 
payable at Corinto during June amounted 
to $135,000 as compared with $148,000 
in May and $195,000 in April. ; | 

Norway.—General business conditions | 
in Norway reveal a gradual upward trend 
with no sign of recession in either do- | 
mestic or foreign trade. Except for 
lower commodity prices, the country is 
comparatively unaffected by the general | 
world depression. Both retail and whole- | 
sale trade are making definite progress 
and the former especially is expected | 
to benefit from the exceptionally large 
tourist trade this year. The herring 
fisheries report better catches than last 
year, while the cod catch is somewhat | 
lower than in 1929. 

Prices show an upward tendency. A 


turnover continues good with prices re-| 
maining fairly firm due to satisfactory 


England, 231,-| demands for the domestic market and|4 right use. 


exports. Pulp exports are above the | 
level of ‘1929, while paper exports are 
lower and prices rather weak with the) 
immediate outlook not very promising. | 


Imports in-| reacting unfavorably on business, and| The shipyards, the machinery industry, 
|most activities are at a standstill. 


and the building trade are very active 


eign manufacturers’ agents report jn-|effect of the publication of the second | and are expected to be well employed for 
creased sales> The present improvement |yolume of the Simon report is momen-| the balance of the year. Minor industries 


in business, however, does not yet war- 
rant any change in handling requests for 
credit, | 
| The rice crop is satisfactory in vol- | 
ume and prospects for the coffee crop | 
are very favorable with the increased | 
yield expected to compensate for the low | 
| price. Cacao deliveries to Guayaquil | 
| since May 22 amounted to 47,200 quintals | 
| (101.4 pounds) and exports were 72,00( 
quintals. Deliveries of cacao up to June | 
15 were 22,000 quintals above those for | 
the same period of 1929. July deliveries | 
of cacao are expected to be superior 
|to those of July, 1929, and it is now 
hoped that the 1930 cacao crop for the 
entire country will be from 12 to 15 per | 
scent greater than that of 1929 which | 
was approximately 38,665,544 pounds, 

El Salvador.—General conditions in F] | 
Salvador are unsatisfactory. Collections 
are slow. The volume of import trade 
is small with no prospects for improve- | 
ment until December. All grades of 
coffee have beer sold and shipped with | 
the exception of Superior unwashed 
which is now selling at $13.75 b. 0. b 
Weather econditions to date have , 
favorable for a large 1930-31 coffee 
United States exports to El Salvador 
during the first four months of 1920 
amounted to $1,937,249 as compared with | 
$2,599,210 in the corresponding period of 
1929, a decrepse of 25.5 per cent, 
Number of Unemployed 


Increasing in Great Britain 

Great Britain.—Depression continues 
to exist generally in British trade and 
industry, with the normally quiet Sum- 
mer season tending not only to prevent | 
any appreciable recovery in business 
conditions but even ac centuating the | 
quietness in most commodity markets, | 
| Unemployment shows a further increase 
| with the total for June 16 of wholly un- 
jemployed and temporarily stopped in| 
|Great Britain at 1,885,300 workpeople, 
according to employment registers of 
|the ministry of labor. 

The total figure was 110,000 freater | 
than that for June 2, with the increase 
| however, mostly in the temporary un- 
employment classification as a result of 
extended holiday stoppages of iftdustrial 
undertakings. Stocks are increasing in 
the iron and steel trades despite cur-| 
tailment of output. There is no notice- 
able prospect for reenforcement of de- | 
|mand as in few if any industries do 
manufacturers speak with confidence 
concerning the immediate future. Elec- 
trical engineering trades are active on 
equipment for the national grid scheme 
and electrification of domestic railroads. 

The textile machinery trade continues 
depressed. Conditions affecting the coal 


{ 


been | 
crop. 


» 


| supply in Colombia caused by 
| structive blow-downs. 


| duction, increased unemployment and de- 


| manufacturers will start curtailing pro- 


depressed and additional ships are being | 


| relieving unempl 


tarily indeterminate though the prepon* 
derance of Indian criticism seems ad- | 
verse. 
Subnormal Economic 


Conditions in Jamaica | 

Jamaica.—Subnormal economic: condi-| 
tions, caused by the prevailing prices for | 
principal commodities, continue to retard | 
business ‘activity in Jamaica. Exports | 
of bananas from Jan. 1 to June 22 have | 
been unusually large, showing gn in-| 
crease of nearly 3,000,000 stems as com- | 
pared with the same period last year. | 
The increased exports of bananas dur-| 
ing June amounted to nearly 1,000,000 
stems, owing largely to the depleted | 
recent de-| 
Construction ac-| 
Bank col- 


tivity increased during June. | 


lections are reported as being slow. | 
new aviation company, Caribbean Air- 
ways, Limited, has been formed locally 
for developing airway communication 1n | 
and around Jamaica. . . 

Japan.—Curtailment in industrial pro- | 


clining stock and commodity prices fea- 
ture current conditions in Japan. Pri-| 
vate steel manufacturers have agreed to | 
increase the production limitation on 
round bars from 30 to 50 per cent, effec- 
tive July 1. On the same date, rayon 
. | 
duction 20 per cent. Electric light com- 
panies are lowering rates. The paper 
industry has reduced company dividends. | 
Both coastwise and foreign shipping is 





tied up. Of the 40,000,000 yen to be ad- 
vanced to the silk industry by the Gov- | 
ernment, 22,000,000 yen has been allo- | 
cated at low interest to silk raiset's. | 
Osaka City plans floating a 58,000,000 | 
yen debenture issue for the purpose of | 
! oyment, but this action 
has not yet been officially sanctioned. | 
Yokohama City is floating through local | 
banks 6 per cent debentures at par to| 


ithe amount of 5,000,000 yen for the im- | 


provement of the water system. Gold | 
exports since Jan, 11, when the embargo | 
was removed, total 224,500,000 yen. The | 
shipments are larger than at first esti- 


| mated and may be attributed to the ex- 


treme unfaverable balance of trade as a 
result primarily of the dullness in the 
silk market. 

Short Crops Hurt 


Mexican Business 

Mexico.—Business is quite dull in 
staple lines, such as textiles, groceries | 
and hardware, while collections from the | 
interior ave difficult, These conditions | 
are generally due to short crops and 
unemployment created by the closing 


| basis. 


in most instances, are operating at nor- 
mal capacity. The outlook for crops and 
fruit is very good due to an early 
Spring and favorably weather conditions. 
Unemployment remains comparatively 
low and on June 16 numbered 14,939 
against 16,376 on May 15. 


Collections in Peru 


Slower and More Difficult 


Peru.—Business conditions in Peru 
became more depressed in June as co]- 
lections were slower and more difficult. | 
Commercial failures have been few as} 
creditors hesitate to force firms  into| 
bankruptcy. Less direct importing is 
being done by smaller firms especially 
those handling foodstuffs which are be- 
ing bought only as needed, from whole- | 
salers’ stocks. The cotton movement is 


at the cost of production and the absence 
of cotton bills accounting in part for the | 
weak exchange. Local manufacturin 


|industries are curtailing production: wi 


: ers od 
domestic chocolate and biscuit factories | 
reporting a 13 per cent decline in sales. | 

The cement plant is only working 15 


| days a month, textile mills are on a four- 


cay week schedule. The oil companies 
are also working on a four-day week 
Mining companiesS have not yet 
begun to curtail production but have 
stopped new construction. Unemploy- 
ment is increasing. Cotton exports dur- | 
ing May, 1930 amounted to 16,169 bales 
as compared with 10,781 bales*in May, | 
1929, and sitfgar exports were 18,673) 
metric tons as compared with 10,394 tons 
in the same month of 1929. ; 
Philippine Islands.—Philippine busi- 
ness conditions continue poor, with no 
marked change in collections or credits. | 
The textile situation continues unsatis- | 
factory. . Exports, including sugar from | 
the fort of Iloilo in the United States 
showed a slight improvement during the} 
past week. Freight handled on Manila 
railroads during the weeks enfed June 
7, and June 14, totaled 14,800 and 13,- 
100 metric tons compared with 238,700} 
and 20,100 metric tons for the same 
period last year. The copra market re- 
mains quiet, with poor arrivals and 
slight improvement in prices. Arrivais 
of Manila from the first to the 24th of | 
June totaled 174,254 sacks and. arrivals | 
at Cebu from the first to the 20th 


'amounted to 195,469 @acks. 


Switzerland.—A slight change has be- 


!ecome noticeable since the end of May, 


with the setting in of the slack Summer 
season, Production being curtailed 
in the watch and textile industries, and 
one large silk factory is shutting down! 
for four weeks until Aug. 1, after which! 


Is 


lyight to devote a radio license to his ex- 


| licensee is merely a trustee for the pub- 


j full text: 


Should Be Required to 


Programs; Fee for Licenses Favored 


Columbus, Ohio, July 3.—Holders of 


|quired to grant their facilities for a) to demand. 
period each day to an educational pro- | 


gram controlled by Federal and State 
agencies, said Judge Ira E, Robinson, 
member of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, in an address July 3 before the In- 
stitute for Education by Radio, meeting 
in Columbus in connection with the Na-| 
tional Education Association. | 

Pointing out that under the present | 
law licenses are granted without fees | 
“to use a valuable wave length for 
money making purposes,” Judge Robin- 
son suggested an amendment to the act 
to require a consideration for licenses. 

“We need not so much care for 
money consideration,” he continued, 
“though in view of the enormous cost) 
of radio administration, a licensee should | 
be required to pay that. But assuredly | 


al 


‘the law should be amended so as to re-| 


cuire a direct return to the public.” 

~ Commissioner Robinson dealt also with 
the question of control of radio by 
groups, and said that the doctrine of the 
present radio law is that “no one has the 


| 
| 
| 


clusive private use,” and_ that “the 


lic.” 

Notwithstanding this policy, he con-| 
tinued, “it cannot be gainsaid that a} 
monopoly of radio is now insistently | 
claimed by a group, and that its power} 
and influence are so subtle and effective | 
as to portend the greatest danger to the 
fundamentals of American republican 
government.” ; 

Judge Robinson’s address follows in 


| 
{ 


| 


Praises Profession 


{ 


Judge Robinson, of ,Radio Commission, Says Stations 


Offer Facilities of Daily | 
A 


|thinks in the terms of the home and | 


| radio broadcasting licenses should be re-| the school. This the public have a right | 


A determined opinion of the public in| 
| this particular will do much to control | 
j the service of the broadcaster. He must! 
necessarily be responsive to them. The 
popularity of his station, its continuance, 
is at stake. He should at all times rec- 
ognize that the public license granted 
him makes him a public servant, an- 
swerable to the public. | 

Congress, by salutary law, has} 
stamped radio as the people’s own. It! 
is to be regulated and used wholly in 
the public interest. By congressional 
mandate, it is so licensed. No license 
can have a property right in the air. | 
The licensee is merely a trustee for the 
public. He holds his license indeed with 
the promise that he will return to the 
people in exchange therefor a general! 
public use. a | 


Urges Maintenance 
Of Freedom of Air 


. No one has the right to devote a radio 
license to his exclusive private use. 
Rightly, this is the doctrine of the pres- 
ert radio law. Let every citizen, par-,| 
ticularly the educators, be ale¥t to main- | 
tain that doctrine. It is in direct accord 
with true democracy. 

No one group must ever dominate 
radio. Its influence is too far-reaching | 
for that. It must be open to all. In 
this connection, no one had greater fore- 
sight than President Hoover. In 1925,| 
before radio had develped so that its 
grate public usefulness could generally 
be recognized ‘as it is now, he, then the | 
Secretary of Commerce, testifying be- 
fore the House Committee which had 


| under consideration the making of the 


| caster. 


hee de vi rated ly three days 
|/subnormal for this season prices being | it will. be operated only ee . 


Of Teaching | 

How gratifying to speak to the lead- | 
ing teachers of America! They belong 
to the profession which lends greatest | 
good to American life. My own career | 
was begun by teaching. It has been a 
matter of regret that I did not continue 
A better service 


has been rendered in all my public 
Let every teacher extol his op- 


How fitting today, in this rampant 
commercial age, are the words of the 
eminent Lyman Beecher, uttered years 
ago when commercialism was not so) 
astounding and harmful: “We must edu- 
cate: We must educate! or we must 
perish by our own prosperity.” _ | 

The use of that quotation reminds me | 
that William H. McGuffey, the foremost 
educator of the age, from whose book I 
learned the quotation long ago, produced 
his renowned text-books in this great | 
State of Ohio. ; 

No published collection of English 
literature ever exceeled the old McGuffey 
series of readers. No money could buy 
my set, including the speller, fortunately 
obtained by me recently. The books | 
thereof are not reprints, but are the} 
very same edition from which, to me as} 
a boy in the latter 70s and early 80s, | 
inspiration and ambition came for use- 
ful life. Were I operating a radio broad- | 


{ 


| 


casting station I would give the public a} 
| selection from McGuffey at least once a} 


day. 

Out of the limited time, this address 
must necessarily be merely suggestive. | 
Its only purpose is to cause you to think 
on the objects mentioned. 

In this day new things have come into 
being in every line. Thereby greater 
obligation is upon us. Our forefathers 
in America were limited in facilities for | 
good. But they made the best use of ail 
they had. Derelict indeed are we, their 
children, if we misuse or fritter away 
the new facilities given us. Out of the 
faith of the fathers we must know that 
the eternal fitness of things has_ be- 
stowed them at the right time and for 


Radio an Instrument 
Of Democracy 


One of those new things is radio. 
is the greatest implement of democracy 
yet given to mankind. It is the voice of | 
the people, indeed the expression of the | 
soul of the people, unto themselves, and | 
unto the other nations of the earth. It} 
fits the accepted doctrine of Lincoln that | 
this shall be a government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people. | 

What 2 power for good has radio. And |} 
yet what a power for ill. Let us not} 
think lightly of this great new talent. | 
All expression over the radio should be| 
of inspiring and enlightening order. It! 
should ‘assuredly conform to the highest | 
American ideal. | 

The home and the school are the very | 
foundation of our government. Their 
sanctity should be preserved, indeed nur- | 
tured, by the use of the radio. But i: 
this connection what marked responsi- | 
bility rests upon the licensed broad- | 
He indeed should be gne who | 


Ic! 





a 
week. Money remains easy with the 
official discount rate being quoted at 3} 
per cent and the private rate at 2 per 


‘cent; call money is quoted at 2 per cent 


also. 

Trinidad.—Notwithstanding the 
presion in the cacao industry caused by 
prevailing prices, the general business 
conditions in Trinidad are normal. Ag- 


de- 


riculture in general is suffering from ad- | 
verse market conditions, but activity in| 
| the 
| Trinidad led the different divisions of the 
| British e ‘ ‘ ; u 
1929, and” recent investigations of the} 


petroleum industry is increasing. 


ire in oil production during 


island’s resources tend to show that the 


oil deposits are much greater than were | 


previously estimated. ia 
As a consequence the life of this in- 
dustry may be much longer and the,peak 


of production has perhaps not yet been) 


reached. Some 130,000 people in Trini- 
dad are dependent upon the sugar in- 
dustry for a livelihood, and a breakdown 
of the industry would cause widespread 
suffering among the poorer classes. 
order to raise the large amount of money 
necessary for thée loans to the sugar pro- 
ducers, the Trinidad government, on May 
30, 1980, imposed a surtax of 10 per 
cent on all duties of customs now pay- 
able, with few exceptions. 
The grinding of the 


1929-30 sugar 


|crop has already ended with a total pro- 


tons, a decrease of 
about .40,000 as compared with the 
1928-29 production. Other crops are nor- 
mal with the exception of coffee which 
has not reached the yield expected, but 
planters believe that the prospects for 
the new coffee crop to begin about the 
middle ,of August are favorable. 
new lime crop is expected to be at least 
one-third larger than the previous one, 
and new lime factories are being built 
to take ‘care of the increased yield. 


duction of 79,842 


| considered as merel 
|on for private gain, for private advér- 
| tisement, or for entertainment of the | 
curious. It is a public concern impressed | 


| fundamentals 


|zoes without saying. 


| ington, will undoubtedly further adv 


In} 


The | 


present radio act, said: 

“The question of monopoly in radio 
communication must be squarely met. It 
1s inconceivable that the American peo- 
ple will allow this new-born system of | 
communication to full exclusively into 
the power of:any individual, group, or} 
combination. 

“Radio communication 


not to be 
y a business carried | 


is 


with the public trust and to be consid- 


|ered primarily from the standpoint of | 


public interest to the same extent and | 


| upon the basis of the same general prin- | 
|ciples as our other public utilities.” 


Nothwithstanding this early and pro- 
phetic warning, it cannot be gainsaid that 


|a monopoly of radio is now insistently 
| claimed by a group, and that its power 
; and influence are so subtle and effective 


as to portend the greatest danger to the 
of American republican 
government. No greater issue presents 
itself to the citizenry. 


Must Uphold Doctrine 
Qf Free Speech 


A monopoly of mere property may not | 
be so bad, but a monopoly of the voice 
and expression of the people is quite a| 
different thing. The doctrine of free 
speech must be preserved. The use of 
the air for all, not for the few, must be 
protected. 

Shall the big business interests have 
the air, and thus the average man be 
denied it? It does not in reason suffice 
that he may hear what others say to| 
him. He also has the natural right to 
speak. Your Congressmen and Senators 
are already fully advised of this issue. 
Do not delay, an imparting to them of 
the American backbone of their constitu- 
encies. 

That radio has great educational worth | 
For radio is but 
the human voice at long range, and may 
be the voice of an instructor, whether 


| School teacher, preacher, or statesman. 


One good lesson from a single instructor | 
may reach millions. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the 
technical problems of education by ra- 
dio. Proper use of the radio in education 


|can best be devised by professional edu- 


cators. They have already made marked 
progress on that line. The report of the 
evisory committee on education by ra- 
dio appointed by Secretary Wilbur is in- 
teresting and enlightening. 

The work now being cone on the sub- 
ject, at the Office of Education in Wash- 
ce | 
the right use of the radio in education. 
It is also encouraging that school offi- 
cials and uniVersities in many of the 
States are definitely considering the sub- 
ject by experiment and otherwise. 


Cites Commercial 
Control of Stations 


Ry no means will it be amiss here to 
recommend that all who have not done 
so, read the forceful exposition on the 
subject of the use of the radio in edu- 
cation by Joy Elmer Morgan, the editor 
of the Journal of the National Educa- 
|tion Association. It appears under the 
heading “Radio and Education” in a 
| worthwhile book recently appearing, en- 
titled “Radio and its Future,” edited by 
that brilliant and useful radio writer, 
Martin Codel. 

Under our 

| sprung into being before we could discern 
the real and higher uses for which radio 
is naturally intended, the broadcasting 
stations are largely commercially owned 
and operated. The small minority owned 
and operated by educational institutions 
have not been able, because of the tardi- 
ness ef public appropriations in compar- 
| ison with the leaps and bounds of pri- 
vate funds, to compete for high position 
jin the radio set up. 
e commercial ownership and opera- 
| tion of radio stations presents the major 
problem in the use of radio for real edu- 
cational purposes. Shall education _ by 
radio be left to the direction of com- 
mercial interests? 

Concededly educational programs 
over the radio should be devised and di- 
rected by professional educators. How 
is this to be done in view of the exist- 
ing commercial ownership and opera- 
tion? Will the legislatures provide ap- 
propriations of moey with which to buy 
time on the commercially owned and! 
cperated stations? Will those stations 
fairly allocate time for educational uses 
even when pay is tendered? 

These and many other questions arise. 
They cannot be definitely answered now. 
But an evolutionary process will nat- 
|}urally aid in the solution. Radio is in- 
tended for a higher use than that now 
|made of it. The enlightened mind of! 
the public will eventually prevail. Al- 
ready the listeners are becoming sick 
of the overdose of commercéal advertis- 
jing given them hourly. 

Auctioneering speeches, sales talks, | 
price quoting, and the likéjskave become | 


a4 


system of radio, which 


| Ways radio stations: 


For Plane Radio 


Division of Waves Between 
Two Nations as Planned 
At Corfference Recently to 
Be Approved 


s 


Canada has agreed to accept the recom- 
mendations of the informal aviation radio 
conference held in New York last April, 
= - tates of State announced 

uly 3. 

This provides for certain divisions of 
wave lengths between aviation organiza- 
tions in the United States and Canada. 
The announcement by the Department 
follows in full text: 

The State Department today (July 3) 
received advice from the Canadian gover- 
ment that it is prepared to accept the 
recommendations of the informal avia- 
tion radio conference held in New York 
City, on Apr. 10 and 11, 1930, » 

Conference Report Detailed 

The report of the American delega- 


tion setting forth the result of the con- 


ference is as follows: 

“The coordination of airways com- 
munications and radio aids to air naviga- 
tion in Canada and the United States 
is desirable and the followint principles 
are proposed as a guide in the operation 
of these systems. 

“The conference recommends that the 
two governments study these principles 
and attempt to apply them to their re- 
spective systems and that by corres 
spondence and future conferences these 
principles be further developed and closer } 
coordination obtained. It is further rec- 
ommended that: 

“1. The international air calling’ fre- 
quency 333 kilocycles be not required 
regionally for aircraft or aeronautic sta- 
tions in Canada or the United States. 

“2. It be recognized that a frequency 
separation of 6 kilocycles is ofdinarily 
sufficient between stations operating ra- 


|dio range beacon and radio telephone 


services. 
Specifies Minimum Separation 

“3. A minimum distance of 750 miles 
between radio beacon stations operating 
on the same frequency is desirable. It 
1s recommended that this separation be 
maintained between nations, although in 
some cases it may be necessary to re- 
duce the separation within the interior 
of either country. 

“4, The following frequencies: 237, 240, 
248, and 278 kilocycles out of the band 
194-248 kilocvcles be reserved regionally 
for air services. ; 

“5. The following frequencies shall re- 

main free from assignments in the 
United States within 750 miles of Cana- 
dian airways radio stations: 248, 290, 
296, 326 and 332 kilocycles. 
_ “In addition, no further assignments 
in the United States should be made on 
the Aollowing frequencies within 750 
miles of Canadian airways radio stations: 
240 and 314 kilocycles, 

“6. The following frequencies shall re- 
main free from assignments in Canada 
within 750 miles of United States air- 
254, 260, 266, 272, 
284, 302, 308, 320, 338 and 344. 

“7. The frequency 278 kilocycles 
should be reserved. primarily for low 
power airport use. 

PD Channel For Emergencies 

“8. One frequency, approximately 257 
kilecycles, shall be reserved for emer- 
gency messages from ground stations 
to aircraft in cases where such messages 
might interfere with the regular airways 
beacon service. ; 

“9. The following frequencies should 
be reserved for Canadian stations oper 
ating along the Canadian Transcontis 
nental Airways from Halifax to Van- 
couver; 5,492 and 5,630 kilocycles. 

“The United States authorities will dis- 
cuss with aviation companies operating 
between Chicago, Minneapolis, and Si. 
Paul a change of frequencies from those 
now specified in the United States avia- 
tion plan for the Green Chain to the Red 
Chain frequencies in order that Canadian 
planes flying from Winnipeg to Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul will be able to have 
closer frequency coordination. 

“10. The United States will continue 
to use,3,106 kilocycles as a national 
calling frequency and Canada will use 
the frequency 5,630 kilocycles fér the 
same purpose, since the experience 
gained to date in the United States and 
Canada would indicate that the common 
calling frequency selected in the United 
States might not be equally suitable 
in Canada.” 5 


so prevalent that the very excess of the 

same will da good in reminding the peo- 

ple of radio’s real province and worth. 
Many broadcasting stations, though 


|commercially owned and operated, have 


been liberal im®lending their facilities to 


ithe educators for the enlightenment and 


uplift of the people. Each of the great 
broadcasting chains have done remark- 
able altruistic work in this line, par- 
ticularly in giving to the public the 
great events of the day. 


Cooperation of Some 
Stations Praised 


“The American School of the Air” 
over the Columbia System was an ex- 
ample of the worth of radio in the 
schools. It is significant that the same 
is to be continued, out of the approve) 
of the large majority of the State ‘school 
departments, and the disapproval of none. 
Another ‘fine example “The Ohi 
School of the Air.” 

These experiments, if even they may 
be called that, are proving the better 
uses of radio. They have shown that 
radio broadcasts may be made highly 
mentally creative. Your speake? is one 
who believes, from his experience of more 
than two years as a Government radio 
official, that the public generally appre- 
ciates the service thus rendered in return 
for the graht of the public license. 

They are satisfied that the licensee 
shall properly make money to support 
his station, when by his giving them 
some purely cultural programs they ob- 
serve that he is willing to return to them 
something for the license which they 
have granted him, 

It Js remarkable to note that one 
prominently connected with broadcasting 


is 


rc 


[Contitued on Page 8, Column 5. 
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‘Zoning, Provision Increasing Allowable Claim of Patent, 
Height for Buildings Adjudged Invaiid 


Chicago Regulation Construed to Violate State Law Requiring Consid- 
eration of Existing Conditions and Conserva- 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield. 
THE MICHIGAN-LAKE BUILDING CoRPO- 
RATION Vv. EvA H. HAMILTON EFT AL. 
(JOHN F. CUNEO, APPELLANT) ; HARRY 
C. EDMONDS ET AL. V. SAME; THE JOHN 


CRERAR LIBRARY V. THE BOARD OF AP- | 


F. 
Svu- 


PEALS OF CHICAGO ET AL. (JOHN 

CUNEO, APPELLANT); ILLINOIS 

PREME Court, Nos. 20057-58-59. 
Appeal from the Circuit Court of Cook 

County. 

CAMPBELL & FISHER, BARNET Hopes, and 
SONNENSCHEIN, BERKSON, LAUTMANN 
& LEVINSON for appellant; KIRKLAND, 
FLEMING, GREEN & MartTIN, Scott, 
BANCROFT, MARTIN & MaAcLEIsH for 

@ Michigan-Lake Building Corporation 
and Harry C. Edmonds et al.; WILSON, 
McILVAINE, HALE & TEMPLETON for 
Crerar Library. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 
livered June 20, follows: 

Mr. Justice FARMER delivered the opin- 
ion of the court: 

On July 8, 1929, the commissioner of 
buildings of the City of Chicago granted 
to John F. Cuneo a permit to erect at the 
northeast corner of Michigan Avenue 
and Randolph Street a  60-story office 
building, to be constructed of steel, con- 
crete, terra cotta and brick in accordance 
gith certain plans submitted therefor. 
Nhe building as designed was to be 440 
teet high at the street line, with a tower 
thereon having a further héizght of 193 
feet. It was to occupy a frontage of 
about 89 feet on Michigan Avenue and 
approximately 69 feet on Randolph 
Street. Three separate appeals from the 
decision of the commissioner of buildings 
were taken to the board of appeals under 
the zéning ordinance of the City of Chi- 
cago. One of the parties appealing was 
the Michigan-Lake Building Corporation, 
which owns improved property on the 
west side of Michigan Avenue in the 
block immediately north of Randolph 
Street; another party appealing was the 
John Crerar Library, which owns a build- 
ing directly .across Michigan Avenue 
from the Cuneo site, and the third party 
a;pealing was H. C. Edmonds, trustee, 
who owns property on the east side of 
Michigan Avenue and in the same block 
as the Cuneo property. 


Cases Consolidated 


afor One Opinion 


The appeals, were heard as one case 
by the board of appeals and the decision 
of the building commissioner was af- 
firmed. Separate writs of certiorari were 
sued out of the circuit court of Cook 
County and the cases were consolidated 
for hearing. The circuit court on Dec. 
10, 1929, reversed the decision of the 
board of appeals and revoked the build- 
ing permit issued to Cuneo. The latter 
prayed and perfected an appeal from 
that judgment, and the trial judge cer- 
tified the validity of a municipal ordi- 
nance was involved and the public inter- 
est required that the appeal be taken 
direct to this court. By order of this 
court the cases, designated here as Nos. 
20057, 20058 and 20059, have been con- 
solidated and will be disposed of in one 
opinion. 

The city council of the City of Chicago, 
under authority of the statute on zoning, 
created a zoning commission, which 
made an exhaustive study and careful 
gjarvey in furtherance of the problem of 
AM ting the entire City of Chicago. The 
matter was under consideration for about 
two years. Among the important ques- 
tions and problems considered and de- 
termined at that time was the height and 
bulk of buildings. 

Many meetings were held with numer- 
ous organizations and associations and 
several hearings had before the commis- 
sion made its report and recommenda- 
tions to the city council. As a result of 
the work of the zoning commission and 
persons interested a comprehensive 
zoning ordinance was passed by the city 
council during April, 1923, whereby the 
city was divided into four kinds of use 
areas or districts, namely, residence, 
apartment, commercial and manufactur- 
ing, and into five volume districts, in 
each of which districts the height and 
bulk of buildings to be constructed on 
lots therein and the use of lot areas are 
limited and regulated. Under that ordi- 
nance the property involved in this litiga- 
tion was zoned for commercial use and as 
fifth volume district. 

Sections 20 and 21 of the 1923 
ordinance contain the provisions con- 
cerning the limitations applicable to 
property in the fifth volume district. 
Prior to the amendment of June 14, 1929, 
which is the part of the ordinance here 
involved, sections 20 and 21 of the ordi- 
nance provided, in substance, that a 
buildine in the fifth volume district, 
which comprises most of the “loop” and 
down-town business property in Chicago, 
could be constructed having a maximum 
street line height of 264 feet, plus an 
allowance of 16 feet in height for a slop- 
ing roof and plus the allowance for a 
superstructure or tower, which could not 
occupy more than 25 per cent of the area 
of the lot or exceed in volume one-sixth 
of the volume of the main building per- 
mi@ted on the premises, 


zoning 


Manner of Making 
Amendment Reviewed 


During May, 1929, an amendment to 
the 19283 zoning ordinance was introduced 
in the city council and referred to its 
committee on buildings and zoning. Fhe 
important part of the amendment was 
as follows: 

Section 21, paragraph (e), sub-paragraph 
1. The street line height limit in a fifth 
volume district shall be increased 66° 
per cent of such height limit on all frontages 
of premises three (3) sides of which ad- 
join streets, one of which sides abuts a 
street greater in width than 100 feet and 
one of which sides is across the street from 
a public park, public playground, public 
waterway or cemetery, it being the inten- 
tion of the provisions of this paragraph 
to increase the ultimate height limit of said 
described premises. 

By this amendment the street line 
height limit in a fifth volume district was 
increased from 264 feet to 440 feet. On 
May 15, 1929, there was published in the 
Chicago Evening Post a notice of a hear- 
ing on the amendment of the zoning ordi- 
nance to be held by the zoning committee 
in the City Hall on June 3. The notice 
was printed and published in the first 
edition of the paper heretofore men- 
tioned, which consisted of 6,700 copies, 
and did not appear in the other editions 
of the paper on that day. 

_A meeting of the committee was held 
pursuant to the published notice, at which 
several other ordinances providing for 
an amendment to the zoning ordinance 
were considered. The minutes of the 


+ 
passage of the ordinance “to permit in- 


creased heights of buildings in the fifth 
volume district on premises having front- 
age on three streets.” The testimony of 
five members of the city council, who 
were also members of the zoning com- 
mittee and were present at the commit- 
tee meeting on June 3, appears in the 
record, and that testimony is to the 
effect that theve was no discussion of or 
hearing pertaining to the amendment of 
the zoning ordinance increasing 
height limit of buildings in the 
volume district. 

The amendatory ordinance in question 
was passed by the city council on June 
14, 1929. The vote thereon was 43 yeas 
and no nays. It was published in the 
Chicago Evening Post June 28, 1929, and 


fifth 


under authority of this amendment the | 
application for a building permit, which | 


7 
= ly 


1929, 


application was dated June was 
granted. by the city building commis- 
sioner on July 8 following. The brief 
of appellees states that the amendatory 
ordinance here under consideration was 
subsequently repealed by the city council 
on Oct. 17, 1929. 


Basis for Judgment 
Of Trial Court Given 


The judgment of the trial court, as dis- 
closed by the records and briefs of coun- 
sel, was based upon the following con- 
clusions: That there being no measure- 
ments or definitions in the amendatory 
ordinance as to what constitutes a public 
park, public playground, public water- 
way or cemetery, it would be necessary 
for the city building commissioner and 
board of appeals to exercise some discre- 
tion when undertaking to determine 
whether or not one of the sides of a par- 
ticular lot was across the street from a 
public park, playground, waterway or 
cemetery, and the ordinance is illegal as 
giving to them, as administrative officers, 
legislative powers; that the amendatory 
ordinance is invalid because in violation 
of the powers granted to the city council 
by section l.of the statute kaYown as the 
zoning act; that the amending ordinance 
is invalid because it is inconsistent with 
the original comprehensive zoning ordi- 
nance of 1923, and permits arbitrary, in- 
harmonious and preferred situations to 
be established and gives special privi- 
leges, special freedom from maximum 
height and volume restrictions provided 
by the 1923 zoning ordinance without 
just cause, and which preferred situa- 
tions or locations are, or will be, fla- 
grantly inconsistent with the harmony 
and agreed necessities of the original 
1923 zoning plan, modifying it as particu- 
lar spots or locations without general or 
systematic adjustment; that the amend- 
ment included properties not so different 
in situation from others or sufficient in 
number to constitute a class; that the 
ordinance is unreasonable as to classifica- 
tion and is an arbitrary or irrational ex- 
ercise of power having no substantial 
relation to the public welfare, and con- 
stitutes giving a special, arbitrary and 
unreasonable privilege without just 
cause, contrary to the provisions of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 

Appellant contends, in substance, that 
the court erred in its several conclusions 
as to the validity of the amendatory ordi- 
nance, and further asserts that the court 
had no jurisdiction, under a writ of cer- 
tiorari, to review the decision of the 
board of appeals, to pass upon the con- 
stitutionality of the ordinance, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that there was 
no showing or finding that by the en- 
forcement of the ordinance appellees 
would suffer special injury or damage. 
Appellant also asserts that the judgment 
of the trial court deprives him of his 
property without due process of law. 


Jurisdiction of Court to 
Rule on Validity Considered 


The briefs filed by respective counsel 
are indeed exhaustive and appellees set 
forth various reasons why the judgment 
should be sustained, among which are 
various constitutional objections to the 
ordinance; that the amendment was not 
justified by the zoning statute; that the 
notice relative to the hearing on the 
amendment, and the hearing thereof, 
were not in accordance with the statute, 
and that the building commissioner and 
board of appeals erroneously asumed 
that the amendatory ordinance increased 
the volume limit as well as the height 
limit of buildings on certain sites. In 
the view we take of the case it will be 
unnecessary to discuss at length all of 
the points presented by counsel. We 


Notices of 


(Statement of Petent 
se 4921, R. S., as ar 


986718, 1087662, L. 


struction, D. C. Ariz. 


Jorgensen, Dam con- 
(Phoenix), Doc. E 173, 
Constant Angle Arch Dam Co. v. Salt River 
Valley Water Users Ass'n. Dismissed with 
prejudice April 24, 1930. 

1048575. E. W. Oldham, Cleaning powder; 
1124664, ©. H. Schlabach, tiled April 
22, 1930, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles 

R-30-C, The Hygienic Products Co. v. 


same, 


Doc. 
Kleen-Fiush Products Co. et al. 
1087662. (See 986718.) 
1092078, Re. 13626, M. C. 
tire, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 
Cushion Tire Co., Inc., v. 
Rubber Co., Ine. Decree 

April 7, 1930). 

1123502, J. A. Dubbs, Treating oil, 1281884, 
M. J. Trumble, Process of * converting 
troleum oils, 2 1422424, 152: 
lod 1550607, $100, 15248 
C, P. Dubbs, Process of treating oils, 1488525, 
same, Method of and apparatus for treating 
petroleum, 1546634, same, Apparatus for 
treating petroleum, 1550568, R. T. Pollock, 
Process for treating hydrocarbons, 1628270, 
Process and apparatus for cracking 
1638735, L. C. Huff, Method of 

oil conversion, filed April 11, 
1930, D. C. Dela., Doc. E Universal Oil 
Products Co. v. Standards Oil Co. of N. J. 

1124664, (See 1048575.) 

1177697, L. Guamont, Developing, Fixing, 
Toning and otherwise treating photographic 
films and prints, 1209696, same, Apparatus 
for drying photographic film, D. C., 8S. D. 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E Q-87-M, Spoor- 
Thompson Machine Co. v. Consolidated Film 
Industries. Dismissed without prejudice 
April 22, 1930 

1209696. (See 1177697.) 

223659, W. S. Barnickel, Treatment of 
crude oil, 146783}, Same, Process for treat- 
ing petroleum emulsion, D. C, Kans., 2d 
Div., Doc. E 576-N, W. S. Barnickel & Co. 
v. Independent Oil & Gas Co. Dismissed 
without prejudice April 22, 1930, 

1281711. (See 1299266.) 

1281884. (See 1123502.) 

1299266, F. B. Thompson, Film wiping 
apparatus, 1281711, same, Photographic film 
treating apparatus, D. C. Calif. (Los Ange- 
les), Doe, E O0-90-H, Spoor-Thompson Ma- 
chine Co, v. Consolidated Film Industries, 
Inc. Dismissed without prejudice April 22, 


Overman, Vehicle 
10699, Overman 
Tire & 


(notice 


Goodyear 
affirmed 


same, 
petroleum, 
hydrocarbon 


roe 
185, 


t the committee recommended the | 1930. 


Gar ine on buildings and zoning recite 


the | 


tion of Present Interests 


* shall first consider the question of the | 
upon | 
the validity and constitutionality of the | 


trial court’s jurisdiction to pass 


; amendatory ordinance. — ee 
Section 3 of the zoning act (Smith’s 


Stat. 1929, chap. 24, p. 365), provides | 


that all ordinances passed under the act 
shall be enforced by such officer of the 


city, village or incorporated town as may | 
sec- 


be designated by ordinance. The 
tion also provides for the appointment of 
a board of appeals, whose duty it shall 
be to hear and decide appeals from and 
review any order, requirement, decision 


or determination made by an administra- | 
tive official charged with the enforce- | 
Upon the | 


ment of any zoning ordinance, 
hearing before the board of appeals any 
party may appear in person or by agent 
or by attorney. 

The same section further provides, 

Any person or persons, jointly, or sever- 
ally aggrieved by any decision of the board 
of appeals, or any officer, department, board 
or bureau of the municipality, may present 
to a court of record a petition, duly verified, 
setting forth that such decision is illegal, 
in whole or in part, specifying the grounds 
the illegality. Such petition must be 
presented to the court within 30 days after 
the filing of the decision in the office of the 
board. Upon the presentation of such peti- 
tion, the court may allow a writ of certio- 
rari directed to the board of appeals to re- 
view such decision of the board of appeals 
and shall prescribe therein the time within 
which a return thereto must be made and 
served upon the relator’s attorney, which 
shall not be less than 19 days and may be 
extended by the court. * * * If, upon the 
hearing, it shall appear to the court that 
testimony is necessary for the proper dis- 
position of the matter, it may take evidence 
or appoint a referee to take such evidence 
as it may direct and report the same to 
the court with his findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law, which shall constitute a 
part of the proceedings upon which the de- 
termination of the court shall be made. 
The court may reverse or affirm, wholly or 
partly, or may modify the decision brought 
up for review. 


of 


Procedure in Contesting 
Ordinance Was Proper 


In Hughes v. Board of Appeals, 325 Tll. 
109, this court said: “In providing for the 
review of the order of a zoning board of 
appeals by means of a writ of certiorari 
the legislature saw fit to widen the field 
of review by the court so as to include 
not only questions of jurisdiction and 
regularity but also questions of fact, if 
the court should deem necessary for the 
proper disposition of the matter.” Again 
in Park Ridge Fuel Co. v. City of Park 
tidge, 335 Tll. 509, the court, referring 
to the right to have a ruling made by a 
board of appeals reviewed by petition to 
the circuit court on certiorari, said: 
“Upon such review the court is given 
power to hear the entire matter de novo, 
or appoint a referee to hear it and report 
with findings of fact and conclusion of 
law, which shall constitute a part of the 
proceedings upon which the determina- 
tion of the court shall be made. The 
court may reverse or affirm wholly or 
partly, or may modify the decision 
brought up for review. The liberality 
of review is a departure from that al- 
lowed by common law proceedings on cer- 
tiorari to administrative boards.” In 
Brown v. Board of Appeals, 327 Ill, 644, 
a review of the decision of the superin- 
tendent of buildings of the City of 


Springfield relative to issuing a building ' 


permit was taken to the board of ap- 
peals. The order of the board of appeals 
was reviewed on certiorari by the cir- 
cuit court of Sangamon County and an 
appeal prosecuted to this court from the 
judgment of the circuit court. This court 
stated in the opinion that the question 
involved in the case concerned the va- 
lidity of a certain amendment to section 
19 of the zoning ordinance of the City 
of Springfield, and the amendment was 
held to be invalid. The validity of a zon- 
ing statute was also involved on certio- 
rari proceedings in Minkus v. Pond, 326 
Ill, 467. See, also, Phelps v. Board of 
Appeals, 325 Ill. 625, 

The zoning act authorizes municipali- 
ties to exercise what might be said to be 
extraordinary supervision over, and to 
{place unusual restrictions or limitations 
upon, the property of its eitizens by vir- 
tue of the police power. There is no 
valid reason or policy to which our at- 
tention has been directed for not per- 
mitting courts, under certiorari proceed- 
ings, to decide the validity or constitu- 
tionality of a zoning ordinance, which is 
the sole authority under which the zon- 
ing board of appeals has rendered its de- 
cision, Appellees here are the owners of 
e.} 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 


Patent Suits 


Office of notices under 
ended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


13077383, A. V. Lubricating ap- 
paratus, 1307734, same, Lubricating means, 
D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 45/283, The Bas- 
Mfg. Co . D. Simon et ( Washing- 
Street Hardware Co.). de- 
for plaintiff April 24, 1930 Same, 
April 21, 1930, D. C., E. D. Mich., §S. 
Doc. 4153, Alemite Corp. v. A. Saslove 


Gullborg, 


al. 
Consent 


sick 
ton 
ree 
filed 
Div., 
et al. 
1307784, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 
means, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doe. 
3410, Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. Gresser Mfg. 
Patent held valid and infringed April 
1930, 

(See 1207733.) 
1372016, E. D. Frohman, Refrac- 
material, D, C,, N. D, Ohio, E. Div., 
2995, E. D. Frohman et al. v. A. J. 
Refractories Co. Consent decree 
patents valid and infringed April 


tory 
Doe, 
Faulkner 
holding 
19, 1930, 
(See 
(See 


13% 
1686924. 
1123502.) 
1468954. (See 
1225659). 
H. B. Burt, Process of making 

frozen confections, 1718997, same, Frozen 
confection; 15055 *, W. Epperson, same, 
filed April 23, 1930, ., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. E R-23-J, National Popsicle 
Corp. et al. v. J. Braucht. Same; filed April 
22, 1930, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), 
Doe. C-109-C, National Popsicle Corp. et al. 
v. A. F. Crueger. 

1500769. (See 1686929.) 

f (See 1470524.) 
, 1516069, 1570000. 


(See 
Re. 15569.) 


(See 


(See 1572343.) 
, 1546634, 
1549352 550568, 1550607. (See 1123502.) 
1572343, W. P. Witherow, Die, rolled blank 
and method and apparatus for making same; 
1577430, same, Die rolled article and method 
making same; 1502705, 1570660, 1597955, 
1607498, same, Method of die rolling; 
1516069, same, Die rolled blank; 1600782, 
same, Die roll and die rolling; 1609045, 
same, Method of cutting die roll matrices; 
1607445, P. L. Coyle, Die rolling, C. C. A., 
2d Cir., Doc. —, Donner Steel Co., Inc., v. 
Witherow Steel Corp. Dis¢ontinued (notice 
April 22, 1930). 
1575944, 1575945, B. K. Stroud, Applica- 
tion of mudladen fluids to oil or gas wells, 


‘filed April 18, 1930, D. C., S. D, Calif. (Los | 


Insufficient in | 


Detail, Rejected 


Statement of Elements Neces- 
sary to Result Required; 
Two of Three Appealed 
Claims Allowed 


EX PARTE WALTER P. SAUER; PATENT 
OFFICE BOARD OF APPEALS, APPEAL No. | 
3341. | 

Patent No. 1767016 was issued June 24, 
1930, to WALTER P. SAUER for exten- 
sion tables on application filed Feb. 16, 
1929, Serial No. 340543. Opinion dated 
Dec. 12, 1929. al 

MAURICE BLOCK and JAcosI & JAcost for 
applicant. 

Before Moorr, Assistant Commissioner, 
and LANDERS and REpDRow, Examiners 
in Chief. 

The full text of the Board’s opinion 
follows: 

ReEpROW, Examiner in Chief.—This is 
an appeal from the action of the ex- 
aminer finally rejecting claims 15, 18, 
and 19. Claims 15 and 18 are illustrative 
and read as follows: 

15. In an extensible table, a fixed slide, a 
movable slide in operative engagement 
therewith, a leaf secured to the movable | 
slide, a vertically movable table top nor- 
mally overlying the said leaf, a shoe slid- 
ably mounted on the fixed slide, and means 
on the said table top arranged to contact 
only with the shoe to entirely support the 
weight of the table top during substantially 
the entire outward movement of the mov- 
able slide. 

18. In an extensible table, a fixed slide, a 
movable slide in operative engagement 
therewith, a leaf secured to the movable 
slide, a shoe on the fixed slide, a depending 
projection on the table top resting solely 
on the shoe during substantially the entire 
expansion movement of the movable slide, 
means for shifting the shoe out of en- 
gagement with the table top projection 
when the movable slide is nearing the end 
of its expansion movement to permit the 
said projection to rest on the movable slide 
and means for returning the shoe to again 
spport the table top projections when the 
table is actuated for retraction. 


The reference relied upon is: Sauer, 


| 1622544, Mar. 29, 1927. 
{ 


Features Reviewed 


This application discloses an extensi- 
ble table comprising a relatively large 
central top section and smaller extension 
leaves slidable under the margins of the 
central section from a retracted to an ex- 
tended position. The supporting mechan- 
ism for the three top sections comprises 
three transverse members, the central 
one of which is supported upon the frame 
work for the table and the two side mem- 
bers of which are slidably attached to the 
central member and geared together by 
rack and pinion so that if one is moved 
the other must move simultaneously 
therewith. The slidable members carry 
the extension leaves at their outer ends. 

Mechanism is provided which cooper- 
ates with the central fixed supporting 
member and the sliding members which 
when the extension leaves are drawn out- 
wardly from under the edges of the cen- 
tral top section permits the top section 
to’ be lowered so as to rest on the sup- 
porting members and be flush with the 
side leaves. This mechanism includes 
among other elements downwardly ex- 
tending standards rigidly attached to the 
under side of the central section and 
bearing antifriction rollers at their lower 
ends. Sliding shoes formed of sheet 
metal are positioned on the central fixed 
member in such way as to slip under the 
antifriction rollers of the central mem- 
ber and support the weight thereof 
thereby relieving these sliding members 
from carrying this weight in order that 
they may be operated more readily. 

The table disclosed here is an intprove- 
ment over applicant’s prior patent No. 
1622544, granted Mar. 29, 1927. In that 
patent a shoe is provided but it supports 
the central top member only at the be- 
ginning of the movement of retracting 
the side members. At other times the 
sliding members bear the weight of this 
central top portion, 

Two Claims Allowable 

The above claims have been rejected by 
the examiner on the ground that they 
do not include sufficient structure to sup- 
port the statement of results. The point 
of contention relates to the action of the 
supporting shoes in the present case. 
Claim 15 is found to include a statement 
of result without sufficient statement of 
structural elements to necessarily pro- 
duce the result. The rejection of this | 
claim is affirmed. Claims 18 and 19, 
however, include means for shifting the 
shoe out of engagement with the anti- 
friction top supporting rollers when the 
slide is nearing the end of its expansion 
movement. 

This is the feature which produces the 
difference in result, that is, which de- 
termines whether the weight of the cen- 
tral top section shall be borne by the 
moving sliding member or by the shoe on 
the central fixed supporting member. In 
the patent the shoe is not under the 
roller during the outward movement of 
the slide and therefore there is no means 
to shift the shoe at the end of the trip. 
We believe this claim includes sufficient 
mechanism to support the statement of 
result and that it is not objectionable as 
a functional claim. Claim 19 adds an 
additional element in the means for re- 
turning the shoe to again support the 
table top when the table is actuated for 
retraction. This claim likewise is be- 
lieved allowable. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to claim 15 and reversed as to 


claims 18 and 19. 
Bec tone Seneca ee) 7 


Angeles), Doc. E R-28-M, 
ments & Chemical Co. v. 
. et al. 

5, 1577430, 
1607498, 1609045, 

(See 1686929.) 
1638735, 1686654, 
(See, 1689968.) 
1500769, L. S. Rosener, Pipe- 
machine; 1622432, D. Finley, 
same; 1375979, R. Taber, Pipe-coating 
machine, filed Apr. 10, 1930, D, C., 8S. D. 
Calif. (Los Angeles) Doc. E R-19-M, The 
Paraffine (o. v. McEverlast, Inc 

1689968, H. Pounds, Wheel construction; | 
1662208, same, Tractor wheel, filed April 
22, 1930, D. C., S. D. Fla. (Tampa), Doe, - 
H. Pounds v. W. A. Hutchinson. | 

1703100, (See 1123502. | 

1718997. (See 1470 | 

Re. 13626. (See 10% | 

Re. 14667, F. D. Winkley, Lubricating 
system, filed April 19, 1930, D. C., E. D. 
Mich., S. Div., Doc. 4152, Alemite Corp. v. 
Gresser Mfg. Co. 

Re. 15569, 1436050, L. Ottinger, Latch, | 
1468954, S. M. Bradley, Latch for vehicle! 
doors, D. C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 1502, | 
L. Ottinger et al. v. Ferro Stamping & 
Mfg. Co. Decree for defendant April 11,! 
1930. 

Des. 77477, A. C. Elishewitz, Imitation | 
straw braid fabric for hats; Des. 77478, 
same, Braid, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 10668, J. 
Elishewitz & Sons Co., Inc., v. Bronston | 
Bros. & Co., Inc. Decree reversed (notice | 
April 7, 1930), 

Des, 77478. 


National Pig 
Flynt Silica & 


1597955, 


(See 15 


1600782, 
2343.) 


(See 1123502.) 


1686929, 


wrapping 
G. 


(See Des. 77477.) 





CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


‘ 


Courts—Concurrent and conflicting jurisdiction—State courts and Federal courts 
—Suit by alien property custodian for conversion of stock— 


A State court had jurisdiction of an action by the Alien Property Custodian 
for conversion of stock by his agent who had been authorized to sell the stock, 
since such an action is not an action under the trading with the enemy act and 
does not involve a Federal question so as to give Federal courts exclusive juris- 
diction, notwithstanding the fact that the Alien Property Custodian acquired and 
held the stock under such act, 

Sutherland, Alien Property Custodian, ete., v. Wickey et al.; Ore. Sup. Ct., 
No. 1442, June 17, 1930. : 


Damages—Assessment—Verdicts—Quotient verdicts—Necessity of prior agree- 
ment— 

A quotient verdict is illegal and constitutes misconduct on the part of jurors 
for which a new trial may be granted, but the writing of amounts expressing the 
respective views of the jurors on a slip of paper and the division of the total 
amount by 12 does not render invalid a verdict for the amount of the quotient 
in the absence of prior agreement that the unascertained quotient would be ac- 
cepted as the verdict, and such an agreement is not presumed but must be proved 
by the party who attacks the verdict. 

Hendricks, by Ewers, Guardian, v. Portland Electric Power Co.; Ore. Sup. 
Ct., No. 1445, June 17, 1930. 


Iilegitimaey—lIllegitimate children—Legislation—Effect 
father—Child as father’s heir— 

Kansas statutes providing that illegitimate children “shall inherit from the 
father whenever they have been recognized by him as his children, do not change 
the status of a child who has been so recognized by the father from illegitimate 
to legitimate so that the child, as a lawful child may inherit from the father prop- 
erty in another State, but merely prescribe a rule of descent effectual only as to 
property in Kansas. 

Pfeifer v. Wright; C.C. A. 10, No. 156, June 12, 1930. 


of recognition by 


Judgments—Conclusiveness—Consent judgment—Power company’s occupancy of 
public lands as lessee for operation of plant— 

A consent judgment giving a power company, as lessee of public lands, a right 
to use the land for the operation of a power plant “without prejudice to the 
rights of the defendant (power company) to make application to Congress or 
to a court of competent jurisdiction for refund of any amount of money here- 
tofore paid to the United States for the occupancy of the said land of the United 
States used in the connection with” such plant, entered in a suit by the United 
States against the company to enjoin occupancy for such purpose, was conclu- 
sive, in the company’s subsequent action against the Government for money col- 
lected for such use, as to the company’s right to use the land for such purpose 
without payment to the Government. 

Utah Power and Light Co. v. United States; Ct. Cls. U. S., No. J-670, June 
16, 1930. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Negligence—Presumption of negligence—Failure 
to make turn in road— 


Negligence of driver of automobile may be presumed from the unexplained fact 
that during a clear day, on a broad dry pavement, the automobile failed to make 
a turn in the road, dashed into a large pile of crushed stone outside of the pave- 
ment, and turned nearly twice over, since such accident would not have occurred 
in the usual course of events. 


Knox v. Simmerman; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 184, June 21, 1930. 


Motor vehicles—Operation—Driver’s duty toward guest—Ordinary care— 
Automobile driver’s duty toward a guest in the automobile was to exercise 
ordinary care for his safety. 
Knox v. Simmerman; Pa. Sup. Ct., No. 184, June 21, 1930. 


Patents—Prior adjudication— 

Where patent in suit has been twice sustained by circuit court of appeals the 
first question for determination here is whether prior art shown by present record 
differs so materially from prior art shown in other two records as would have 
required a different conclusion in either prior suit, had it been there presented; 
otherwise, the court will adhere to its previous decisions upon principle of stare 
decisis. 

Detroit Railway & Harbor Terminals v. Ferguson et al.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5330 


’ 
June 12, 1930. 


Patents—Infringement—Change in form— 


Modifications of design adopted by defendant were only such as involved 
change in detail and in greater or less dependence, relatively, upon one or an- 
other feature, without the omission of any particular function performed by it; 
this constitutes infringement. 

Detroit Railway & Harbor Terminals v. Ferguson et al.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5330, 
June 12, 1930. 


Patents—Reinforced concrete dock or pier valid and infringed— 


Patent 1089405 to Ferguson for reinforced concrete dock or pier, claims 10, 
12 and 16 valid and infringed. 
Detroit Railway & Harbor Terminals v. Ferguson et al.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5330, 
June 12, 1930. 
War—Enemy property—Sale of stock for Alien Property Custodian—Liability 
of agent for conversion— 


An attorney who was retained by the Alien Property Custodian to sell stock had 
no right to purchase the stock himself and on the attorney’s consummation of a 
scheme to become purchaser, both the attorney and others who assisted him in 
perpetrating the scheme were liable to the Alien Property, Custodian for conver- 
sion of the stock, 

Sutherland, Alien Property Custodian, etc., v. Wickey et al.; Ore. Sup. Ct., 
No. 1442, June 17, 1930. 

War—Enemy property—Suit by Alien Property Custodian for conversion of stock 
—Parties— 

The Alien Property Custodian, on his agent’s purchase of stock which agent 
had been authorized to sell, could sue for conversion in his own name in an 
Oregon court, since he held the stock as a trustee and was the real property in 
interest. 

Sutherland, Alien Property Custodian, ete., v. Wickey et al.; Ore. Sup. Ct, 
No. 1442, June 17, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 

Subscribers desiring to obtain photostatie copies of opinions which are not 
published in full text in subsequent issues should write to the Inquiry Division, 
The United States Daily. 
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Summary of Opinions Published 
in Full Text in This Issue 


Trade marks—Contempt and violation of injunction—Identity and similarity— 
Words— 

Where plaintiff in a former suit had procured default decree for infringement 
of its trade mark “Autowline” by use of “Au-Tow-Line,” defendant here having 
keen chief owner and general manager of defendant in prior suit and injunction 
having been served on him, and, almost immediately thereafter, using an assumed 
ing been served on him, and, almost immediately thereafter, using an assumed 
name defendant began using mark “Auto-Tow-Line” (and, allegedly by accident, 
substantial use of “Au-Tow-Line”), such use constituted contempt of injunction 
in former suit.—Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. v. Manoff, (C. C. A. 6)—V U.S. 
Daily 1433, July 5, 1930. 


Trade marks—Infringement—Knowledge or intent— 

Due protection of trade mark or similar rights requires that a competitor once 
adjudged guilty of unfair competition in a given particular should thereafter 
be required to keep a safe distance away from the margin line, even if that in- 
volves a handicap as compared with those who have not disqualified themselves, 
and such a person may be excluded from use of a mark which is open to the 
public generally.—Brodevrick & Bascém Rope Co. v. Manoff. (C. C. A. 6.)—V U. 
S. Daily 1433, Ju'y 5, 1950, 


Patent*—Claims—Functional— 

Claim is not allowed which includes a statement of result without sufficient 
statement of structural elements to necessarily produce the result, but claim is 
allowed which includes sufficient mechanism to support the statement of result. 
—Ex parte Sauer. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. 8. Daily 1433, July 5, 1930. 


Patents—Extension table claims allowed— 

Patent 1767016 to Sauer for extension table, claims 18 and 19 of application 
allowed; claim 15 refused.—Ex parte Sauer. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. 
Daily 1433, July 5, 1930. 
Zoning—Ordinances—Amendment of ordinance changing maximum height of 
buildings—Impairment of property values— 

An amendment to the zoning ordinance of Chicago changing the maximum 
street line height of buildings on lots having frontage on three streets from 264 
to 440 feet, made six years after adoption of ordinance, after construction of 
from 60 to 70 buildings under the original ordinance, was in violation of the 
zoning statute of Illinois requiring the city council, before enacting a zoning 
ordinance, to consider existing conditions, conservation of property values, direc- 
tion of building development to best advantage to city, and the use to which the 
property is devoted at the time of the enactment of the ordinance, since the 
change in the maximum height would not only unreasonably impair value of 
buildings constructed under origina! ordinance, but would constitute the ex post 
facto confiscation of property rights without compensation.—Michigan-Lake 
pee Corp. et al. v. Hamilton et al. (Ill. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily 1433, July 
. . 
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Ordinary Rights 
After Injunction 


‘Decree for Owner of Mark 
‘Autowline’ Is Held to Dis- 
qualify Defendant as Reg- 
ular Competitor 


Broperick & Bascom Rope COMPANY V. 
WILLIAM MANOFF; CIRCUIT COURT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE SIXTH CIRCUIT, NO. 
5197. 

| Appeal from the District Court for the 
Northern District of Ohio. Before 
DENISON, Hicks and HICKENLOOPER, 
Circuit Judges. 

The full text of the court’s opinion, de- 
livered June 12, follows: 

DENISON, Circuit Judge.—The appel- 
lant rope company makes a special rope 
adapted for towing disabled motor cars. 
It might have called its product a tow 
rope for automobiles, or an antomobile 
tow line. Developing this latter name 
, through the stage Auto-Tow-Line it de- 
vised a fairly arbitrary though sugges- 
tive name,—Autowline. This was regis- 
tered as a trade mark; and in so far as 
the word had a descriptive character, the 
rope company eventually also claimed 
rights upon a secondary meaning that 
the article so marked was its product. 
The Metal Fibre Rope Company infringed 
this trade mark, using (with hyphens) 
the identical word Au-Tow-Line as the 
name of its product. 

An infringement suit in the court be- 
low resulted in a decree for plaintiff 
by default. Plaintiff’s exclusive right to 
the mark Autowline, both as a legal trade 
mark and through a secondary mean- 
ing ownership, was adjudicated by this 
decree; and it enjoined the defendant and 
its officers, agents, etc., from marking 
its articles with the trade mark, either in 
the form Autowline, or in the form Au- 
Tow-Line. 
| Manoff, the appellee, was the chief 
owner and general manager of the Fibre 
Company, and a copy of the injunction 
was served upon him. Almost immedi- 
ately thereafter, using the assumed 
name, “Wilman Company,” he began 
| distributing a similar product promi- 
/nently marked with the name Auto-Tow- 
| Line, and used the same name upon his 
circulars. Thereupon the present con- 
tempt proceeding. was brought against 
him, The court below dismissed it. 


Injunction Was Disqualification 

The question chiefly argued by counsel 
and the one upon which the dismissal 
below was based, is whether the word, or 
the compound word, Auto-Tow-Line is so 
far merely descriptive of the article that 
Manoff, or any other manufacturer, has 
the right to use it in spite of the plain- 
tiff’s trade mark. In support of plain- 
tiff’s claim of exclusion, it is said that 
when words primarily descriptive have, 
through a secondary meaning, come to 
| indicate an article produced by plaintiff, 
a competitor may not use them as the 
name of his product as he would use a 
trade mark, and it is also urged that a 
valid trade mark which has developed out 
of descriptive words into a arbitrary 
form may not be simulated by a half 
| way or pseudo return to the original 
| words, 
| We do not find it necessary to con- 
sider these broad questions; we think 
Manoff was disqualified to claim the full 
competitive rights which might be open 
to a stranger. He was clearly privy to 
the former decree and bound by it as if 
he had been named as a party; the name 
Au-Tow-Line was adjusted to be plain- 
tiff’s valid trade mark; he was enjoined 
from using it, and the effect of the in- 
junction, of course, was to enjoin also the 
use of any word in such close imitation 
or resemblance as to mislead the public; 
it is obvious that the ordinary pur- 
chaser would be confused or misled by 
the similarity between Au-Tow-Line and 
Auto-Tow-Line, when prominently dis- 
played as if the proprietary name of two 
substantially similar articles, 

To permit Manoff to continue his in- 
fringing business with merely this 
change in the characterizing name is to 
make the decree futile and to disparage 
the power of the court to give relief 
against trade larceny. The situation is 
the same as it was in Coca-Cola Co, v. 
Gay Ola Co., 200 Fed. 720. We there 
held that though the public generally 
was entitled and the defendant originally 
had been entitled to use a common and 
natural color for a beverage, the defend- 
ant, who had adopted that color as a part 
of his deliberate scheme to defraud the 
public into accepting his article as that 
of the plaintiff, could not continue to use 
it in carryisg on the same business, even 
though he had dropped his fraudulent and 
unpermissible resemblances, 


Contempt of Former Decree 


The defendant there, and Manoff here, 
had organized and built up a business 
based upon a fraudulent appropriation of 
what belonged to the plaintiff. To permit 
them to continue without interruption, 
and to the full scope of identity permitted 
to an honest competitor, would be to pre- 
serve for them a good will acquired 
through fraud. The due protection of 
trade mark and similar rights requires 
that a competitive business, once con- 
victed of unfair competition in a given 
particular, should thereafter be required 
to keep a safe distance away from the 
margin line,—even if that requirement 
involves a handicap as compared with 
those who have not disqualified them- 
selves, 

We conclude that Manoff’s use of 
Auto-Tow-Line involved a contempt of 
the former decree, and should have been 
treated accordingly. It should be also 
noted that he continued a substantial use 
of the precise word forbidden, Au-Tow- 
Line. He claims this was an oversight; 
that is a claim which would affect the 
punishment, but can hardly serve entirelw 
to excuse. 

The order appealed from is reverse@ 
and the case remanded for further appro- 
priate proceedings. 


{ 
Executive Nominations 
Are Confirmed by Senate 


The Senate has confirmed these 
nominations: Joseph W. Cox, to be as- 
sociate justice, District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court; Henry M.’ Holden, to be 
United States attorney, southern dis- 
trict of Texas; Richard B. Quinn, to be 
United States marshal, western district 
of Oklahoma, 


“HELP WANTED 


“Chicago firm of patent lawyers 
has opening, with excellent oppor- 
tunities, for experienced assistant, 
preferably with engineering educa- 
tion. State age, education, experience 
and general qualifications as fully as 
possible. Replies will be treated as 
confidential.” Address Box 75, United 
States Daily. 
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Fraternal Order 


Suit Brought in Illinois to 
Restrain Modern Wood- 
men of America From En- 
forcing Raise 


State of Illinois: | 
Springfield, July 3. 

The fifth lawsuit growing out of the 
Modern Woodmen of America insurance | 
rate increase controversy was filed in 
the Sangamon County Circuit Court | 
July 1 with four Springfield men, all 
"0 or more years of age, as complain- ; 
ants. They ask for a writ of injunction | 
to restrain head camp officers of the| 
organization from collecting from them | 
or any other members over 70 years of | 
age sums in excess of their present pay- | 
ments and from terminating their mem- 
berships for nonpayment of current cost | 
rates. 

Complainants are John W. Barrett, 
aged 70; Jacob Pressley, bP. Js 
Taintor, 78, and O. L. Triebel, 71. The 
suit was filed by Leslie G. Pefferle, who 
is counsel in other litigation. 

According to the bill, the complainants | 
received notices recently of their new | 
rates under the current cost or step-| 
rate plan, payments being due July 31. 

Changes in their rates were given as 
follows: 

Mr. Barrett’s $2,000 policy, issued in 
1888. increased from $2.10 to $8.50 a 
month. 

Mr. Pressler’s $3,000 policy, issued in 
1892. increased from $4.05 to $17.10 a 
month. . 

Mr. Taintor’s $2,000 policy, issued in 
1891, increased from $3 to $18.60 a 
month. | 

Mr. Triebel’s $2,000 policy, issued in | 
1889, increased from $2.30 to $9.40 a 
month. 

The notice sent to members was quoted 
in part as follows: 

What By-Laws Provide 

“By-laws provide that each member 
whose benefit certificate was issued be- 
fore July 1, 1919, and who does not ex- 
change it for a new certificate on the level 
rate plan, or if 70 years of age or over, | 
does not choose paid-up or cash with- | 
drawal options, shall make monthly pay- | 
ments of benefit fund assessments on 
the current cost or step-rate plan.” 

The current cost plan is said to be 
term insurance, renewable annually, with 
the cost increasing each year. 

“If the defendants are permitted to 
put in effect the current cost table,” 
the bill alleges, “the complainants will be 
deprived of their property without due 
process of law and will be compelled to | 
drop their insurance.” 

It is claimed also that if they are 
forced out of the society they will be 
unable to participate in a referendum on 
the rate plan.. A mandamus suit, in 
which it is sought to compel the officers | 
to submit the proposition to a referen- 
dum of the members, is pending in the 
same court. 


Suit Affects Thousands 


“The case of the complainants is the 
case of many thousands of other mem- | 
bers of the society similarly situated,” | 
the bill states. “Any member who joined 
the society prior to July 1, 1919, will, un- | 
less he selects one of the various options, 
carry his insurance on the current cost | 
plan, provided that no such member will | 
pay a lower rate than he is now paying.” | 

The new rate plan was adopted June | 
6, 1929, at a head camp convention in | 
Chicago, through changing section 42 of | 
the by-laws. 

The first suit in connection with! 
the rate fight was filed in Cook County, | 
testing the legality of the rate plan. 
The State supreme court, reversing 
itself, held that the plan is legal. An 
appeal order, carrying the case to the 
United States Supreme Court, was signed | 
June 30 by Frank K. Dunn, chief justice | 
of the State supreme court. 

A. E. Rouland and others at variance 
with the head camp officers filed suit to 
recover for the #bciety $10,000,000 which | 
they allege head tamp officers spent ille- | 
gally. That suit was transferred from | 
the Sangamon to the McLean circuit | 
court last week. Mr. Rouland is head | 
of the rate-increase protest committee, | 
comprising those opposed to the new 
rates. | 

_ Next among the suits was an injunc- 
tion bill filed in the United States Dis- | 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
Illinois by Glenn A. Kenderdine, of | 
Iowa, who seeks to restrain Mr. Rou-| 
land and his associates from carrying on 
their activities in opposition go the head | 
camp officers. That suit later was trans- | 
ferred to the Sangamon circuit court. | 

The fourth was a mandamus suit, filed | 
by Mr. Rouland and others, to compel 
the head camp officers to hold a refer- 
endum on the rate increase among the 
membership. 
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California Places Safety 
Inspection on .Employers | 


State of California: 
Sacramento, July 3. 

It is impossible for the State indus- 
trial accident commission to inspect all 
places of employment as a means of | 
making them safe, the State director of | 
industrial relations, Will J. French, stated | 
in his report to the recent meeting of | 
the governor’s council. 

_ Mr. French explained that this duty 
is not imposed upon the commission by 
law, but upon individual employers. The | 
section of his report dealing with inspec- 
tions follows in full text: 

_ The Californa workmen’s compensa- | 
tion, insurance and safety act places on 
each employer the obligation to make| 
his place of employment safe. It does 
\not say that the industrial accident com- | 
mission shall do this duty. It would be 
impossible for the commission to so act, | 
unless there were available ample funds 
and hundreds or thousands of safety) 
engineers or énspectors, and the small | 
group of 20 men, now available, special-} 
izing in different industries, cannot be- | 
gin to serve as safety police for tens of | 
thousands of places of employment. 





Bills Introduced in 
State Legislatures 


| home and the school for the child to fol-! 


State of Louisiana 

: (Change in Status) 

S. B. 76. To prohibit the use of fireworks | 
except under police supervision. Withdrawn. | 
S. B. 236. tS require motor vehicle own- 
ers to liability insuranee. With- 
drawn. = 


carry 


State of New Jersey 


S. S. A. 5. To permit insurance com- 
panies, banks, trust companies, building 
and loan associations, and title and mort- 
gage companies to invest funds in first 
mortgages on leasehold estates of real | 
Property. Passed by House and Senate, 


jing business in Illinois are subject 


| doubled. ate 
| ities (under 15 years) A; adult fatalities 


| ber of children of 15 years or less who 
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Illinois Upholds Local Levy 
FiledonRatesof  Agatrest Foreign lire Concerns {nvoked to Keep 


Supr 


eme Court Rules Companies Writing Marine and In- 


land Navigation Policies Are Subject to Tax on 


Gross Receipts Less 


Operating Expenses 


State of Illinois: Springfield, July 3 


Foreign fire insurance companies do- 
to 
a local tax on premiums under section 
30 of the act relating to fire, marine 
and inland navigation insurance on the 
basis of gross receipts less operating 


| expenses, but not including a deduction 


for fire losses. E 
This was the, recent holding of tne 


| attorney general, Oscar E. Carlstrom, in , 


response to an inquiry from the State’s 


| attorney of Knox County, involving an | 


interpretation of the term “net receipts” 
used in the statute. 
cited the case of National Fire Insurance 
Co. v. Hansberg, 215 Ill. 378, which de- 
cided that losses could not be deducted. 
The opinion follows in full text: 

I have your communication of the 19th | 
instant, in which you state that a num- 
ber of foreign insurance companies hav- 
ing agencies in your county are making | 


‘their returns to your county treasurer, | 


for the purpose of showing the net re- 
ceipts of said agencies for the purpose 
of taxation. You further state that a 


C 


hild Deaths in Auto | 


Accidents Decrease 


Schools Said to Have Aid- 
ed Situation | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
increased only 22.9 per cent, while fatal- 
ities among persons over 15 years of} 
age increased 106.9 per*cent.” 

The committee gives figures which 
show that while child fatalities had a 
remarkably small increase in the seven- 
vear period, adult fatalities more than 
The figures are: Child fatal- 


(15 years and over) B; ratio child to} 
total, per cent, C: 
B 

9,653 
12,166 
12,968 
14,888 
16,145 


Cc 
29.4 
26.0 
26. 


245 


4,023 
4,285 
4,578 
4,766 
4,869 
5,110 18,066 C 
4,943 19,968 9.§ 

If the ratio of child fatalities to total 
automobile fatalities had remained the 
same (col, A) during the other seven 
years as it was in 1922—that is, had they 
increased at the same rate in that time 
as did adult fatalities, the child mortality 
would have been greater by 9,748. The 


1922... .eeeees veces 


| figures of the committee are as follows: | 


1922 
1923 


11924 


| 1925 


1926 


Mr. Carlstrom | 
the following 


number of said companies are deducting | 
locai | 
agencies the losses which they have sus- | 


from their ;ynet receipts of the 


Safety Measures 


Rate on Workers 


cover Business Involving 
Quincy, Mass., Granite- 
cutters Unprofitable 


tained on policies issued, and in some| 


cases, by deducting thé losses, the local} 
not show any receipts} 


agency would 
at all. 


You inquire as to whether or not it| ‘ 
is proper, under the law, to deduct such) ance companies that they would be un-} 


losses from net receipts. 
Replying, permit me to say that in 


the case of the See ce eee oe ite manufacturers at a rate of $10 per! 


used! $100 of pay roll, a conference was held | 


Company v. Hansberg, 
court, in defining “net receipts,’’ 
language: 

“The term ‘net receipts’ of a foreign 
insurance company, as used in section 30 


inland navigation insurance, as amended, 
in 1879, means the gross receipts less 
operating expenses, not including fire 
losses, and does not mean ‘net profits.’ ” 

You will note from the above opinion 
that fire losses cannot legally be de- 
ducted in determining the net receipts 
of said agencies. 


State Makes Survey 


Of Globe & Rutgers 


‘Safety Education in Public Financial Condition of New 


York Insurance Company 
Is Announced 


State of New York: 

New York, July 3. 
An examination into the condition and 
affairs of the Globe & Rutgers Fire In- 
surance Company, shows the company 
to be in possession of total admitted as- 
sets of $96,097,709 and total liabilities 
of $42,957,393.50, according to Francis 
P. Ward, acting State superintendent of 
insurance. The company’s capital is 
$7,000,000 and surplus $46,140,316, bring- 


| ing the surplus to policyholders to $53,- 
| 140,316, it was shown. The examination 


was made as of Dec. 31, 1928. 


The report shows the company is au- 
thorized to transact the business of fire 


| and marine insurance as specified in sec- 


tions 110 and 150 of fhe New York in- 
surance laws. It is licensed in all of the 


| States of the Union except New Mexico, 


Oklahoma, North Dakota, Maine and 
Vermont, and also is licensed in Canada, 


England, France, China and the Philip- | 


pine Islands. 

In addition to its regular policies the 
company issues policies in various States 
and in Canada under the name of the 
“Globe Underwriters Agency.” It par- 
ticipates in the business of the American 
Marine Insurance Syndicate, the Cotton 


| Fire & Marine Underwriters, the Amer- 
3 ican International 


Underwriters, Inc., 
and is a reinsurer of the American For- 


| eign Insurance Association, according to 


Total 


* Reduction. 

It is thus seen that there was a sav- | 
ing in the lives of children in these 
years, culminating in a saving of more 
than 3,000 in 1928 alone. 

Safety campaigns conducted in vari- | 
ous cities and States with the design 
of reducing the injury rate among chil- |} 
dren are found to have very definitely 
proved their value. In many cities the 
campaigns have included organization of 
school safety patrols. . There were 10,- 
000 patrols in existence in 800 cities, | 
towns and villages in the last school | 
year, composed of 175,000 boys and guid- ] 
ing 2,500,000 children across the streets. 

In Washington 159 patrols of this kind | 
were in operation in the last school | 
year, with 2,500 boys equipped with Sam | 
Browne belts and badges to indicate | 
their rank, and provided with rain capes | 
and hats for wet weather, carrying on 
the work. 

Four times each day they guided the 
school children across the hazardous | 
places on the streets. In 1926 with a} 
school registration of 60,000 and an auto- | 
mobile registration of 110,497, there were 
15 children of school age killed in motor 
vehicle accidents. In 1929 with a schooi 
registration of 80,000, and an avtomo- | 
bile registration of 151,450, there were 
10 children killed. No child has been | 
killed or seriously injured in the last | 
two school yars in the vicinity of a} 
school building in Washington during 
the hours when coming to or going from 
school, or during the noon recess. 


Reduction in Chicago 
Safety records of Chicago show that 
the number of children of 15 years of | 
age or less who were killed by motor 
vehicles was reduced from 188 in 1926, 
when the patrols were first established, 
to 166 in 1929. 


Records of Detroit show that the num- 


were killed by motor vehicles was re- 
duced from 108 in 1926, when the school 


}enrollment was 340,111, to 88 in 1929, 


when the enrollment was 402,670. 


So much improvement in the child ac- | 
cident records in the pioneer communities | 
that first introduced safety instruction 
the schools, among them Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Detroit and Chicago, has 
been shown that the system is being al- 
most_giniversally adopted. | 

The Milwaukee plan of safety educa- | 
tion is quite typical of the systems in | 
operation, The child is first taught not 
to play in the street. Then comes the 
more formal instruction and practical 
drill in how to cross the street, avoid- 
ing “jay walking,’ looking both ways,- 
interpreting traffic lights and signals | 
and obeying traffic regulations. Black- | 
board diagrams are used to show children 
how to cross the street at intersections | 
with and without light controls, and to 
look first to the left and then to the 
right. They are taught in particular 
to watch for automobiles making right 
turns on greon lights, 

Further Progress Expected 

When a child first starts to school in 
Milwaukee the principal advises the 
mother as to the safest route under 
eXisting traffic conditions between the 


low, 

In the higher grades they are in- 
structed in the perils of “hitching,” roller | 
skating in the streets, running after | 
bouncing balls, passing suddenly from 
behind street cars or automobiles into 
the path of moving traffic, and of the! 
of railway crossings and of 
streets with curves and bends. They 
learn also the functions of traffic police, 
the elementary rules 





of traffic regula- | 


of $35,978,562. 


| ulation of 368,336, compared with 
: 912 in 1920, an 


|} and sea foods 


the report. 

The underwriting and investment 
exhibit for the five years from Jan. 1, 
1924, to Dee. 31, 1928, on the form 
adopted by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners showed that 
the company sustained an underwriting 
loss of $7,329,355 during the period, 
while its gain from investments 
amounted to $43,307,917, leaving a net 
gain from underwriting and investments 


$2,489,089 was received as mixed claims 
awards, resulting in a net gain in sur- 


plus of $28,947,601. 
Self-insurers Regarded 
Aid to Accident Prevention 


State of California: 

Sacramento, July 3. 
The establishment of permanent offices 
in San Francisco by the California, Self- 


Insurers’ Association was announced at} 


the recent meeting of the governor’s 

council by the State director of indus- 

trial relations, Will J. French. 
“Self-insured employers can give a di- 


| rect impetus to accident prevention,” Mr. | 


French said. ‘*When this is done, and 
the benefits of the act are paid according 
to both the letter and the spirit of the 
statute, the employes reap advantages. 
If little is accomplished in the way of 
reducing the hazards, and if the least 
effort is made to save money at the ex- 
pense of those who suffer from industrial 
injuries, then self-insurance fails of its 
real purpose. The California Self-Insur- 
ers’ Association has among its aim co- 
operation with the State commission, 
and it can give fine help to the compen- 
sation system by keeping a high standard 
as the goal of its members.” 


‘Gain in Population Shown 
For Islands of Hawaii 


Preliminary census figures for Hawaii | 


show that the islands now have a pop- 
255,- 
increase of 112,424 or 
43.9 per cent during the 10-year period, 
according to a statement issued by the 


/ Bureau of the Census, July 3. 


Honolulu’s population now totals 1 
582 as against 83,327 in 1920, an in- 
crease of 65.1 per cent, and Hilo City 
now has a population of 19,468, an in- 
crease of 8K per cent over its total of 
10,451 in 1920. 

The population and farm totals for 
the various islands of the Hawaiian 
group, as shown in the preliminary fig- 


7 
diym 


| ures, follow: 
Oahu Island, population, 202,887, and govern in the case of Morris v. Southern | 


farms, 1,174; Hawaii Island, 73,325 and 
3,422; Maui, 48,756 and 581; Kaual, 
35,806 and 480; Molokai, 5,032 and 275; 
Lanai, 2,356 and 9; Niihau, 186 and 1; 
Midway, 36 and none; Kahoolawe, 2 


| and none. 


Louisiana Senate Favors 
45-hour Week for Women 


State of Louisiana: 
Baton Rouge, July 3. 

A 45-hour week for women workers 
is provided by a bill (S. 160) passed by 
the Louisiana senate by a vote of 21 
to 14. 

The bill was introduced by Senator 
William C, Boone. It includes a pro- 
vision that women employed in telegraph 
offices, in plants for canning vegetables 
and in restaurants in 
small towns may be required, in emer- 


Dividends totaling $9,-| 
520,000 were paid to stockholders, while | 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston, July 3. 
Following an announcement by insur- 


lable to continue’ furnishing workmen’s 


| compensation insurance to Quincy gran- 


| July 1 at the office of the State insur- 


lance commiissioner, Merton LL. Brown. 
| At that time it was virtually arranged 


| of the act relating to fire, marine and/ that the companies would continue to| 


write this business at the $10 rate with 
the understanding that manufacturers 
|and insurance interests would adopt fur- 
| ther safeguards for the health of granite 
| workers. 
| Commissioner Brown had fixed the $16 
jrate some months ago and it was ac-| 
cepted by the insurance companies, How- | 
ever, the experience of the companies | 
jhas shown that this business is not} 
jcarried*-at a profit, Mr. Brown was in-| 
|formed. A few weeks ago the companies 
notified the manufacturers 
granite risks would be cancelled. 
It was pointed out that the insurance | 
companies were adversely affected in) 
Massachusetts by reason of a decision| 


that the) 


of the State supreme court in January, | 


1929, relative to compensation for oc- 
cupational diseases of granite cutters, a| 
| situation which does not obtain in other} 
| States. Im consequence of the high cost| 
|of insurance in the State, manufacturers | 
| pointed out that they are handicapped in| 
competing for business against firms lo- | 
cated in other States. 

| At the conference July 1 discussion) 
{centered largely on the question of pro-| 
{viding further safeguards for granite| 
‘cutters. It was pointed out that those | 
|men now working with hand_ tools in| 
| the engraving of stone are subject to an 
junusual hazard from dust. The repre- 
sentatives of instance companies felt 
that safety devices could be secured 
| which would protect workers while using | 
hand tools and that if this is done, the 


| $10 rate can ke retained. 
Virginia Asked to Cut 
Rates on Auto Risks 


Lower Fee for Fire and 
Theft Insurance Is Sought 
By Petition 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
Richmond, Juby 3. 
Reduction of aggregate automobile fire 
/and theft insurance of more than 10 per 
| cent is proposed in a petition to the State 
\corporation commission by the Virginia 
insurance rating bureau set for public 
hearing July 7. 

George C. Peery, member of the com- 
mission, stated orally June 30, that the 
|companies doing automobile insurance in 
Virginia propose passenger Car rate re- 
ductions amounting to 10 per cent on 
|fire, and 15 per cent on theft, and com- 
mercial car rate reductions amounting | 
to 12% per cent on fire, and 17% per| 
cent on theft. 

Mr. Peery said that the petition pro- 
|poses decreases in rates upon approxi- 
jmately 90 per cent of the cars now} 
operating im Virginia, with #he rates of| 
|the remaining cars increased or left as) 
at present. 
| .The increases proposed are as follows, 
he said: : 

Lincoln cars, Age Group I, fire rate, | 
increase from 48 to 55 cents per 100, | 

Overland cars, Age Group I, fire rate, 
increased from 96 cents to $1.20 per 100. 
| Age Groupe II, fire rate, increase from 
$1.56 to $1.70 per 100, Theft rate, in-| 
|crease from 36 to 50 cents per 100. 


Standard commercial cars, whose 
chassis lists $3,500 and over, Age Group 
/II, fire rate, increase from $2.34 to $2.50 
|per 100, and nonstandard commercial 
ears, of like value, Age Group II, fire 
rate, increase from $2.58 to $2.75. | 

On commercial cars, whose _ chassis 
| lists $2,500 and over, theft rate, increase 

from 18 to 25 cents per 100. 
| Instead of having four age groups as 
| now existing, it i: proposed to have two, 
|namely—Agre Group I, covering’ first 18 | 
|months period, and Age Group ITI, cover- | 
|ing the period beyond 18 months. 











| After Death for Eye Loss) 


State of Texas: 
Austin, July 3. 
The Texas Supreme Court has just 


| ° 
held in two cases that workmen’s com-| 


| pensation awards for loss of an eye con- 
itinue after the death of the injured em- 
ploye. 

This was the court’s holding in an- 
swering’ certified questions in the case of 
Federal Surety Co. y. Pitts et al., from 
Harris County. Mr. Pitts lost an eye 
|an@was awarded compensation for 100 
weeks. He was killed shortly afterward 
and the insurance company declined to 
}make further payments. The court, 
| however, heid that his heirs are entitled 
to full compensation, 
| Pl . ° 

The same _ principle was declared to 
| Surety Co., from Bexar County. Mr. 
| Morris died from natural causes shortly 
after the loss of an eye in employment. 


Mortality Rate Reporas __ 
| Show Slight Inerease 


| Telegraphic returns from 65. cities 
with a total population of 30,000,000 for 
the week ended June 28, indicate a mor- 
|tality rate of 11.8 as against a rate of 
/11.0 for the corresponding week of last 
|year. The highest rate (27.4) appears 
|for Memphis, Tenn., and the lowest (6.1) 
'for Somerville, Mass. The highest in- 
fant mortality rate (233) appears for 
Atlanta, Ga., and the lowest for Canton, 
Ohio, Lynn, Mass., and Somerville, 
saab which reported no infant mor- 
tality. 

The annual rate for 65 cities is 13.4 
for the 26 weeks of 1930, as agginst a 
rate of 14.4 for the corresponding weeks 


tion and the different phasvs.of accident | gencies, to work not more than 60 hours | of 1929. 


| Prevention, 


a week. 


(Issued by Bureau of the Census.) jis made effective. (June 11, 1930.) 


r i to reach the people to wh | 
es — om | a valuable wave length for money mak- | 


| ing purposes is granted without license 
| fee therefor. 
| law, through an amendment of the act, 
| be required to give a consideration for 
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| By George 
| Superintendent, Division of Rural Mails, 
| 
RACTICALLY all postal employes 
except rural carriers are required 
to work eight hours daily, That 
| the rural carriers do not do so is due 
| to no fault of theirs, but to the fact 
| that they are employed to serve their 
routes at salaries fixed by law on the 
basis of the lengths of the routes, the 
| time required to be expended by the 
| carriers not being a factgr. 
To the end that the Degartment may 
a¥ail itself to a greater extent of the 
services of the carriers than it has 
done in the past, and as the result of 
an agreement reached by the Depart- 
ment and by the members of the boar 
of control of the National Association 
of Rural Letter Carriers, recommenda- 
tion has been made to Congress for the 
enactment 6f a law that shall embody 
| the following provisions: 

“That the Postmaster General be, and 
he is hereby authorized to require rural 
carriers and their substitutes when em- 
ployed as such, whose compensation 
qther than equipment maintenance is 
at the rate of $1,620 per annum or 
over, to perform without compensation 
additional postal duties other than the 
serving of their routes and the work 
incidental thereto: nrovided, that if the 
use of their vehicular equipment is 
thereby made necessary they shall be 
paid for its use at such satisfactory 
rates as may be fixed by the Postmas- 
ter General; and provided further, that 
the performance of the additional du- 
ties shall not require an aggregate of 
more than eight hours dagly on the part 
of any rural carrier or bstitute, one 
hour of which shall be allowed for ve- 
hicle care. 

“Section 2. All extra duty per- 
formed by rural carriers, under this 
act shall be performed between the 
hours of 6 a, m. and 6 p. m., andsuch 
service shall be within a period of 10 
consecutive hours; provided, that addi- 
tional service duty shall not be re- 
quired on Sundays or holidays. 

“Section 3. Nothing in this act shall 
be construed as affecting the provisions 
of 39 United States Code 205, allowing 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


divisions and Bureaus irrespective of | 
zations. The present scriesdeals with | 


~ | 
L. Wood, 
Office of the First Assistant Postmaster 


General, Post Office Department 


additional compensation to rural car- 


riers for carrying pouch mail.” 
a o ” 

A NEW standard rural mail box was 
~* adopted for use from and after July 
1, 1929, by new patrons of rura? deliv- 
ery or those who are under the neces- 
sity for any reason of replacing their 
boxes, or who desire to avail them- 
selves of a receptacle of sufficient ca- 
pacity to hold the parcel-post packages 
ordinarily received by them. 

By furnishing the new large - size 
boxes, patrons ~~"! avoid the necessity 
of meeting the carriers to receive par- 
cel post of a size too large to be con- 
tained in the smaller boxes, or of au- 
thorizing the delivery of such parcels | 
outside of the boxes at the risk of the | 
addressee should loss or damave result 
from such delivery. There are more 
than 5,300,000 boxes located on rural 
routes, and as the smaller or older type 
of boxes may be continued so long as 
they remain serviceable it will be some 
time before they are supplanted by the 
new type. The advantages of the boxes 
of the greater canacity may be readiiy 
appreciated when it is known that from 
estimates made from an actual count 
of mail last year it was determined 
that in excess of 15,300,000 parcels 
were collected be rural carriers from 
the patrons of their routes, and more 
than 129.600,000 were delivered by car- 
riers to their patrons. 

Poa ss 2 

ITH A VIEW of standardizing, 

without specifying the type of sup- 
ports that shall be used in connection 
with the erection and maintenance of 
the boxes of patrons on rural routes, 
and to the end that these supports 
shall be suitable for the purpose and 
more in keeping with other objects 
along improved highways, the Post- 
master General recently ordered that 
these supports shall be of neat design, 
and shall be painted white. The use | 
of effigies as supports or of supporés | 
intended to represent figures or me- 
chanical objects is prohibited by the 
arder. 
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In the next of this ser¥es on “Communications: Postal Service” to appear 


in the issue of July 7, the Superintende 


nt, Division of Dead Letters and Dead 


Parcel Post, F.C. Staley, Office of the First Assistant Postmaster General, 


will discuss activity of the division. 
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Donation of Radio | 
For Education Urged | 


| coating to be, 


Commnissioner Says’ Stations | 
Should Be Required to) 


Give Portion of Time 


| 


[Continued from Page 6.] | 
has recently stated that ‘“‘when educa- 
tion joins hands with radio it enters the 
show business.” He stated further: “We 
have to cover our pills of education with 
chocolate or licorice or peppermint if we 


the information is going to be mest wel- 
come.” 

What sort of an indictment of the 
American public is this? It plainly im- 
plies that pure educational or cultural | 
matter is hard for the American people | 
to swallow. Personally, I have not so 
far lost faith in the good taste of our 
public. At least 90 per cent of them 
need no showmanship or sugar coating 
to induce them to appreciate that which 
is educational, And that 90 per cent | 
have always believed in direct methods | 


| be exacted even in connection with edu- 


= _—— = _ 2 2 = = 7 
of education and believe yet in the same. | 
As children they took to lessons for | 
useful life without persuasion; and they 
have given their children a birth and 
heritage which make the latter likewise | 
eager for knowledge. What is this sugar 
in, the mind of the gentle- | 

man quoted? Ddubtless a phase of in-| 
Sidious advertising, clothed with jazz | 
music, so that after all a revenue may | 


cational broadcasts. 


What greater antidote to kill educa- 
tion by radio than a mixture of com-| 


| mercial advertising or jazz entertainment | 


with it? Here the educators must take! 
a firm stand. It does not comport with 
the history and growth of our Ameri- 
ean schools for commercialism, or even | 
useless entertainment, to enter them. | 

Under the present law a license to use | 


Should not the licensee by 


the license granted him? We need not 
so much care for a money consideration, 
though in view of the enormous cost of 


| radio administration, a licensee should be 
| required to pay that. 


But assuredly the law should be 


} amended so as to require a direct return 


to the public, one stipulated in the law, | 
for the license which is granted by them. 


| Such an amendment could well be that 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally becanje closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 


A-32117. (S) Retirement—Uniform retire- 
|ment date—Navy officers. When a Navy of- | 
|ficer reaches the statutory retirement age 
of 64 years on the first day of a month, | 
|his retirement takes effect on the first day 
of the following month, under the provi- 
sions of the act of Apr. 23, 1930, 46 Stat. 
258. effective July 1, 1930. 

| All retirements, after July 1, 1930, in- 
cluding those for disability and after 30 
years’ service, shall be made effective only 
on the first day of a month, under the pro- 
visions of the act of Apr. 23, 1930, 46 Stat. | 
253, and recommendations to the President 
in cases requiring his approval should ac- 
cord therewith. In cases in which the Presi- 
dent heretofore has acted or hereafter may 
act approving the retirement as effective on 
any day during a month other than the 
first day thereof, after July 1, 1930, the re- 
|tirement will be effective from the first day 
|of the next succeeding month without fur- 
ther action by the President. 

Only retired pay would be authorized for 
the first day of a month on which retire- | 
|ment has been made effective. If an officer 
|attains retirement age, or otherwise meets 
|the conditions necessary for retirement, on 
|the last day of a month his active pay ceases | 
with said day and his retired pay begins 
the next day, but if an officer attains re- | 
tirement age, etc, on the first day of a 
{month his active pay continues to the end 
of that month—if other conditions neces- | 
sary to a pay status are met—and his re- 
tired pay begins with the first day of the 
next month. 

Beginning July 1, 1930, no vacancy inci- 
dent to retirement for any cause can occur | 
on any date other than upon the first day 
of a month, and, if otherwise authorized by 
law, a promotion to fill a vacancy caused 
by a retirement may be made effective on 
the date the vacancy exists, to wit, the first 
day of the month following the termination 
of the active status\of the retiring officer, 
or in other. words, the same first day of the 
month the retirement of the last incumbent 


| be asked to cooperate. 
| program coming from the people them- 


| or 
| judgment of ourselves through Congress, 


i the memories of its fathers.” 


the licensee of a broadcasting station 
should give daily a period of time on 
the air to a program sent out from the 
Office of Education at Washington. The 
length and time of; day of the period 
should be stipulated in the judgment of 
Congress. . 

We could depend on such a program 
being informative, educational, uplifting, 


| patriotic and inspiring. The chief school 


officials in each State would, of course, 
It would be a 


selves, through their representatives, | 
It would open the way for a program | 


| wholly independent of any selfish influ- 
| ence. 
| country, the fundamentals of our 
| of government, could daily be reviewed 
| in the hearts of the men, women and 


Through it the history of our 


form 


children who are, and are to be, our citi- 
zens. 

The. details of the workout of such a 
radio program need not be considered 
here. All that would be in the hands of 


| unselfish, loyal, patriotic educators, men 


and women devoting their lives to the 
best interests of mankind, regardless of 
salary. To my mind, the continuance of 
our great Government rests largely in 
the hands of our educators. God grant 
that they may never yield to the finan- 
cial temptations of the day. 

By all means let us entrust them, un- 


| der warrant of law, through the guid- | 
} ance of the Commissioner of Education of 


the Federal Government, with an hour 
of uplifting radio program daily on 
every licensed broadcasting station, large 
small. We have the right, in the 


to do this. Let us reclaim at least this 
much of what we have given over unad- 
visedly for merely commercial use. It 
will be a step toward devoting radio | 
broadcasting to the higher use that will 


| eventually come out of the sense and 


judgment of our people. 

Things, in radio in the last few years 
have so evolved without prophetic 
guidance that now we should inauguraic 
at least one step toward what belongs 


| to the real public interest, convenience, 


and necessity. This is an unpopular doc- 
trine, I have been woefully harassed 
because I advocate it. But you will ob- 
serve that still I persist. Those of my 
ancestry who crossed the Alleghenies 
to make the land to be beautiful as it is 
today between those mountains and the 
Ohio, were likewise persistent. 

One last word, a quotation, subtle in 
meaning, though it may be, since it is 
here applied to radio: “Unfortunate in- 
deed is the generation that forgetteth | 
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i{ 270 p., illus. Chicago, Flanagan, 
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New ~_ Received 
— by — . 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 

| and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number. 
is at end of last line. 


The autobiography of g journalist, edited 
with an introduction by Michael Joseph. 
286 p. London, Hutchison, 1929. 30-12266 

De Lee, Joseph Bolivar. Obstetrics for 
nurses, by .... 9th ed., rev. and reset. 
622, 21, 623-654 p., illus. Philadelphia, 
Saunders, 1930. 30-12761 

Eckenrode, Hamilton James. Rutherford B. 
Hayes, statesman of reunion, by .. e 
assisted by Pocahontas Wilson Wight. 
(American political leaders.) 363 plates. 
N. Y., Dodd, 1930, 30-12586 

Erskine, Helen. To the gods of Hellas; 
lyrics of the Greek games at Barnard 
college, edited by... 1389 p., plates. N. 
Y., Columbia univ. press, 1930. 30-12256 

Folghera, J. D. Newman’s apolovetic, by... 
English version by Philip Hereford; with 
an introductioh by Bede Jarrett. 252 p. 
London, Sands & co., 1929. 30-12249 

Gellhorn, George. Gynecology for nurses, 
y .. . with 145 illustrations. 275 p. 
Philadelphia, Saunders, 1930. 

Gordon, Armistead Churchill. In the pic- 
turesque Shenandoah Valley, by... with 
an introduction by Philip Alexander 
Bruce. 201 p., plates. Richmond, Garrett 
Massie, 1930. 30-12587 

Held, John. Outlines of sport, by... 12 
plates. N. Y., Duttons, 1930. 30-12752 

Homerus. The Iliad of Homer, done into 
English prose by Andrew Lang, Walter 
Leaf, Ernest Myers. (The modern li- 
brary of the world’s best books.) 464 p, 
N. Y., The Modern library, 1929. 

30-26194 

Howland, Hewitt Hanson. Dwight Whitney 
Morrow, a sketch in admiration, by .. 
with introduction by Calvin 
91 p. N. Y., Century, 1930. 30-12585) 

Hunter, Rowland C. Old horses in Eng- 
lend, by ..«. 16 p., ies. No-t4. ee 
1930, 30-12754 

James, George Wharton. A little journey 
to New Mexico and Arizona; strange 
places and peoples in our southwestern 
land, by ... Rev. ed. (Library of travel.) 
1930. 

30-12584 

George Fox, Seeker 
(Creative lives.) 
224 p. Harper, 1930. 30-12246 

Kandel, Phoebe Miller. Hospital econom- 
ics for nurses, by... 279 p., illus. N. Y., 
Harper, 1930. 30-12760 

Kommissarzhevskii, Fedor Fedorovich. My- 
self and the theater. 205 p., plates. N. 
Y., Dutton, 1930. 30-12259 

Leche, Alain de, vicomte. Mr. Goldberg’s 
party; or, Leaves from the travel diary 
of a young French nobleman in Amer- 
ica, by with cartoons by Maurice 
Van Moppes. 127 p. N. Y., L. Carrier, 
1930. 30-12254 

Macartney, Clarence Edward Noble. Parallel 
lives of the Old and New Testament, 
by . 192 p. N. Y., Revell company, 
1930. 

Milne, Alan Alexander. The fourth wall, 
played in America under the title of 
“The perfect alibi”, a detective story in 
three acts, by ... (French’s acting edi- 
tion. no. 1520.) 82 p., illus. London, 
French, 1929. 30-12251 

Morgan, John Pierpont. Twentieth century 
civilization; a drama in four acts, by... 
215 p.,, illus. San Francisco, Harr Wagner 
pub. co., 1930. 30-12262 

New York. Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine. Laymen’'s club. A_ pictorial pil- 
grimage to the Cathedral of St. John 
the .Divine in the city of New York. 
38 p., illus. N. Y., The Laymen’s club 
of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
1930. 30-12753 

Nitchie, Elizabeth. Pens for plougshares; 
a bibliography of crea¥ive literature that 
encourages world peace, compiled by... 
Jane F. Goodloe, Marion E. Hawes and 
Grace L. McCann. 
ries, no. 40.) 
1930. 


Coolidge, 


Jones, Rufus Matthew. 
and Friend, by 


(Useful reference se- 
106 p. Boston, Faxon, 
30-12743 
Phillips, Mrs. Catherine (Coffin). Cornelius 
Cole, California pioneer and United 
States senator; a study in personality 
and achievements bearing upon the 
growth of a commonwealth, by... 372 
p., plates. San Francisco, Printed by 
H. Nash, 1929. 30-125% 
Rochester, Edward Sudler. Coolidge — 
Hoover—-Work; an intimate review of an 
epochal national campaign for the presi- 
dency of the United States, by... 151 
p. Washington, Terminal press, 1929. 
30-12593 
Rowlandson, Mrs. Mary (White). The nar- 
rative of the captivity and restoration of 


30-1275 


30-1224 % 


. first printed in 1682 at Cambridge, ' 


Massachusetts, & London, England, 
whereunto are annexed a map of her 
remires & biographical & historical 
notes. The Lancaster edition. 86 p., illus. 
Boston, Houghton, 1930. 30-12589 
Royal empire society, London. Library. 
Subject catalogue of the library of the 
Royal empire society formerly Royal 
colonial institute. By Evans Lewin. v. 
1. London, The Society, 1930. 30-12746 
so 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 


Formulae for Completely and Specially De- 
natured Alcohol—Appendix to Regulations 
No. 3 (Formerly 61). . Bureau of Prohibie 
tion, United States Treasury Department 
Price, 5 cents. 30-26715 

Markets for Fruit Juices and Fruit Sirups 
in Latin America—T. I. B. No. 702. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. 30-26713 

Vocational Education, Labor’s Responsibil- 
ity in Cooperation with Employers and 
the Public Schools. Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. Price, 5 omtte 

E30-160 

Rabbit-House Construction—Leaflet Num- 
ber 15. Bureau of Biological Survey and 
Bureau of Public Roads, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Price, 5 cok. 

Agr. 30-697 

Soil Survey of Bartow County, Georgia— 
Number 11, Series 1926. Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, United States Department 
of Agriculture, in cooperation with the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. 
Price, 25 cents. Agr. 30-696 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
California—Reports of Cases Determined in 
the District Courts of Appeal of the State 
of California, Randolph V. Whiting, Re- 

vorter, Vol. 96, San Francisco,, 1930. 

Indiana—The Year Book of the State of In- 
diana, Compiled and Published by Harry 
G. Leslie, Governor, Indianapolis, 1930. 

Indiana—The Election Laws of the State of 
Indiana, Governing Primary Elections, 
Corrupt Practices Acts, Constitutional 
Convention with Instructions to Voters 
and Election Officers, State Board of Elec- 
tion Commissioners, Indianapolis, 1930, 

Illinois—The Blue Book of the State of 
Illinois, William J, Stratton, Secretary of 
State, Springfield, 1929. " 

Ohio—Educating Crippled Children in the 
State of Ohio, State Department of Edue 
cation, Columbus, 1927, 

Ohio—The High School Standards of the 
State of Ohio, T. Howard Winters, Assist- 
-. Director of Education, Columb 

929, 
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of 1918. This contention was denied on | 


the grounds that during the years 1918 
}and 1919 changes were made in the affili- 
{ated group or groups, as one corpora- 
{tion was separated from the affiliated 


Decisions of Board 


Di 
Index and Digest of Tax Appeals 


| And Trade Are 


Chairman of Assessment. 
Board Asserts Existing 
Law Bears Too Heavily on 
Visible Property 


~ 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, July 3. 

There is very little doubt that the 
State of Iowa is about to adopt at least 
an individual income tax and some form 
of business taxation in which the earn- 
ing power of the business will be a very 
material factor, the chairman of the 
Iowa State board of - :sessment and re- 
view, Louis H. Cook, declared recently 
in an address. 7 

“It seems very likely to me that in 
Towa, at least, we are going to be con- 
fronted, with a dual tax; we are not go- 
inggio eliminate our nresent moneys and 
credits tax because I can see no possi- 
bility of a repeal in entirety of our ex- 
isting taxes on intangibles,’ Chairman 
Cook asserted. 

Existing tax laws, not only in Iowa 
but generally over the country, bear too 
heavily on visible property, he said, ex- 
plaining that the great difficulty in the 
taxation of intangibles does not lie in 
their discovery, but in the inability to 
reach such property where it has a situs 
outside the State, or can be easily given 
such a situs. 

It is not so easy to devise an income 
tax which will compel a concern oper- 
aie in many States to meet its tax 
obligations, Chairman Cook declared. 
Such a concern can see that very little 
income is alloc..ted ts any one State for 
purposes of taxation, and it is very diffi- 
cult to disprove statements which are 
made of this character, he said, 

“We might as well face the fact that 
in Iowa it is probable that our individual 
income tax will be based, in a large de- 
gree, not upon the scientific principle 
that we should raise a material portion 
of our revenue from income, but that we 
should raise as much as we can without 
making our tax felt directly upon any- 
thing like a majority of the voters,” the 
chairman of the State board said. “Such 
a tax is bound to have some features 
which are markedly unjust and too often 
result in an attempt to collect more than 
is equitable from the so-called corporate 
interests. Inevitabiy also, a tax based 
upon a law which must pass the test of 
political expediency does not prove to 
be satisfactory as a revenue producer 
and furthermore, raises most of its rev- 
eWic from persons or interests which are 
already paying a‘hign property tax.” 

A State income tax has some very se- 
vere limitations, Chairman Cook de- 
clared, stating that many persons would 
be exempt who should pay some tax, that 
it cannot be carried too far without plac- 
ing industries of the State at a disad- 
vantage with competitors in States hav- 
ing no such tax, and ghat the question 
of the distribution of the proceeds be- 
tween urban and rural communities pre- 
sents a problem. 


New Jersey Assesses 
Road Formed in State 


Capital Stock Levy Upheld by 


Supreme Court 


State of New Jersey:\ 
Trenton, July 3. 
: New Jersey corporation organized 
to operate railroads outside of but not 
within New Jersey, is subject to the cap- 
ital stock tax imposed upon _ business 
corporations, the New Jersey Supreme 
Court held June 26 in a case entitled 
International Railways of Central Amer- 
ica v. McCutcheon. 
The franchise tax on miscellaneous 
cegrporations, according to the New Jer- 
law, is based on issued and out- 
standing capital stock. “As originally 
enacted,” the court said, “‘this statute 
after providing for the imposition of 
franchise taxes upon certain corpora- 
tions such as telegraph, telephone, cable 
companies, express companies not owned 
by a railroad company and _ otherwise 
taxed, gas and electric light companies, 
oil and pipe line companies, sleeping car 
companies and insurance companies, by 
cesignation according to the nature of 
their business, and all other corporations 
incorporated under the laws of this 
State and not hereinbefore provided 
for, contained a proviso which, although 
amended and supplemented from time to 
time, has not been substantially changed 
(so far as this issue is concerned) and 
which, in part, reads as follows: 
“Provided, that this act shall not 
apply to railway, canal or banking cor- 
porations, or to savings banks, ceme- 
teries or religious corporations, or to 
purely charitable or educational asso- 
ciations, or manufacturing or mining 
corporations at least 50 per centum of 
whose capital stock issued and outstand- 
ing is invested in mining or manufac- 
turing carried on within this State.” 
The exemption accorded railroad com- 
panies applies only to railroads taxed in 
New Jersey under the railroad and canal 
act@and not a New Jersey corporation 
whose only business is the operation of 
a jenwond out of the State, the opinion 
held. 


Bill for Retail Sales Tax 


Is Advanced in Louisiana 


State of Louisiana: 

Baton Rouge, July 3. 
The bill (H. 601) proposing a gross 
sales tax on retail merchants has been 
reported favorably by the house’ com- 
mittee on ways and means. Under the 
terms of the bill the tax rates would be 
graduated from one-twentieth of 1 per 
cent on sales under $400,000 to 1 per 
cent on sales in excess of $1,090,000. An 
offset would be permitted for license 
taxes. The tax would yield  approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 annually, according to 
papeesentative Wimberley, author of the 

ill. 


New Firms to Affiliated Group 


Forecast in lowa Additions Said Not to Create a New Taxpayer or End Tax-' 


able Period of Consolidation So as to Require 
Filing of New Return 


The taxpaying company and a number 
of other companies filed a consolidated 
return for each of the years 1922 and 
1923, the general counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, pointed out in this rul- 
ing. The affiliated group sustained a net 
loss in 1922, but had a net income in 
1923. Certain changes had been made in 
the membership of the affiliated group 
during the two years in question, the 
general counsel said, explaining the 
method of determining the portion of the 
consolidated net loss for the year 1922 
attributable to each affiliated corporation 
that might be properly applied against 
the consolidated net income allocable to 
such corporation for 1923. <A detailed 
example of the computation was given by 
the Court of Claims in th® case entitled 
Swift & Co. v. U. S. (V U.S. Daily 18), 
the ruling pointed out. 

BUREAU OF ‘INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL'S MEMORANDUM 81582. 
The ruling follows in full text: 
CHAREstT.—As opinion is requested as 

to what extent under the net loss provi- 

sions of section 204 of the revenue act of 

1921 a net loss for the year 1922 may be 

carried forward to the year 1923 under 

the following circumstances: 

The taxpayer and a number of other 
companies filed a consolidated return for 
each of the years 1922 and 1925. 

Prior to Apr. —, 1922, the taxpayer 
owned “@ small amount of the capital 
stock of the M Company, which company 
Was organized in 183— as a result of the 
joint efforts of the taxpayer and the 
citizens of the City of R for the purpose 
of connecting the latter with the railroad 
lines of the former. The M Company has 
always been operated by the taxpayer 
and has been a part of its railroad sys- 
tem. On Apr. —, 1922. the taxpayer be- 
came the owner of 100 per cent of the 
capital stock of the M Company. 

The N Company was organized on 
June , 1922, for the purpose of taking 
title to and operating certain properties 
with the primary object in view of insur- 
ing another member of the affiliated 
group with an adequate supply of a cer- 
tain commodity. The N Company was 
financed entirely by the taxpayer, the 
atter owning all of its capital stock, 


Deduction Sought From 
Consolidated Income 


The Q,Company was organized by the 
taxpayer on Aug. - 1923, for the pur- 
pose of taking title to certain real estate 
purchased by the former in the neighbor- 
hood of the City of S, State of Y. The 
taxpayer owned 100 pex cent of the capi- 
tal stock of the O Company. 

The affiliated group sustained a net 
loss of approximately 600x dollars for 
the year 1922, For the same year the M 
Company had a net loss of .035x dollars 
and the N Company had a net income of 
1.79x dollars. The affiliated group had a 
net income of approximately 1,000x dol- 
lars for the year 1923. For that year the 
M Company had a net income of .11x 
dollars, the N Company had a net in- 
come of 3.69x dollars, and the O Com- 
pany had a net loss of .02x dollars. The 
taxpayer's contention is that the consoli- 
dated net loss of approximately 600x 
dollars for 1922 should in its entirety be 
allowed as a deduction from the consoli- 
dated net income of the group for 1923. 
The Income Tax Unit took the po- 
sition that under the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals in the case of the 
Sweets Co. of America, Inc, (12 B. T. A., 
1285), no part of the 1922 net loss could 
be carried forward to 1925. 

Sincg this case Was considered by the 
Income Tax Unit the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit has reviewed the decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals in the case of the 
Sweets Co. of America, Inc., supra, and 
rendered its decision (— Fed, (2d) —), 
and the Court of Claims has rendered a 
decision in the case of Swift & Co. v. 
United States (88 Fed. (2d) 365), which 
decisions materially affect the issues in- 
volved in the instant case. 

In the case of the Sweets Co. of Amer- 
ica, Inc., a New York corporation, en- 
gaged in the manufacture of candies, 
acquired during the year 1918 all of the 
capital stock of the Lance Cough Drop 
Co., also a manufacturer of candies, and 
the two corporations became affiliated 
within the meaning of section 240 of the 
revenue act of 1918. On July 1, 1919, a 
Virginia corporation was organized with 
an authorized capital stock of 500,000 
shares, which corporation acquired all 
of the capital stock of the New York cor- 
poration in exchange for approximately 
200,000 shares of its stock together with 
a small cash payment. On Oct. 29, 1929, 
the Lance Cough Drop Co. merged into 
the New York corporation and two days 
later the New York corporation was 
merged into the Virginia corporation, 
Board Required Three 
Separate Returns 

The Board of Tax Appeals held that 
for the calendar year 1919 three returns 
should be filed, upon the theory that each 
change in the membership of the affil- 
iated group created a different taxable 
unit. ‘The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit, referring 
to the finding of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals in regard to the number of returns 
that should be filed, stated'as follows: 
With such : 


7 construction of sec- 
tion 240 we do not agree, It was rejected 
by the Court of Claims in a very recent 
opininon, Swift & Co. v. United States, 
reported in United States Daily, Mar. 5 
and 6, 1930, for reasons so fully explained 
that we need not here repeat them, It 
will suffice to say that we concur with 
the Court of Claims in the view that 
the several members of the affiliated 
group remain the taxpayers and that the 
statutory provisions for® a consofdated 
return declaxe merely a method of com- 
puting the taxes of the corporate mem- 
bers of the group. A change in the 
groun, does not create a new taxpayer 
nor change the “taxable year” of those 
members whose affiliation continues. It 
does, however, affect the computation of 
the consolidated net income of the 
groun. * ° * 

“The petitioners argue that affiliation 


{continued after merger of the New York 


Tax Exemption Is Upheld 
For Veterans in Arizona 


State of Arizona: 
Phoenix, July 3. 
A veteran cannot be deprived of the 
$2,000 tax exemption granted by the 
State constitution, even though he fails 
to make proof of his right to the exemp- 
tion in the time required by statute, the 
Arizona Supreme Court held recently in 
a case entitled Calhoun v. Flynn. 
In such a case, however, the court will 
nox enjoin payment of the tax, but after 
wD payment has been made, the veteran | 


corporation into the Virginia corporation, 
which, if true, would permit one consoli- 
dated return for the entire calendar year, 
with the result that the Virginia cor- 
poration’s losses during the last two 
months would wipe out al! consolidated 
net income, Counsel relies upon Western 


ml —— -- —-— 


may recover by suit, the opinion held. 
This may seem unnecessarily burden- 
some, but if so it has been occasioned by 
the neglect of the taxpayer to avail him- 
self of the easier and simpler, remedy 
of presenting his claim of exemption 
within the time required, the court de- 
clared. 


Maryland R. Co. v. Commissioner (C. C. 
A. 4) (33 F. (2d), 695) and Grand 
Rapids National Bank v. Commissioner 
(9 B. T, A., 1119). Whether they may 
be differentiated from the case at bar, we 
do not stop to inquire. It will suffice to 
say that, in our opinion, affiliation under 
the statutory definition necessarily ceased 
when, after the final merger, only one 
corporation remained in existence. Hence, 
the Virginia corporation must file a 
separate return for the last two months 
of the year. A consolidated return for 
all three of the corporations should 
cover the period up to Oct. 31, 1919.” 
Article 634 of Regulations 45, as 
amended by Treasury Decision 4022 (C. 
B. VI-1, 258), article 634 of Regulations 
62, as amended by Treasury Decision'4023 
(C. B. VI-1, 259), article 634 of Regula- 
tions 65, as amended by Treasury Deci- 
sion 4024 (C. B. VI-1, 148), and article 
634 of Regulations 69 conform to the 
decision of the Court of Claims in the 
case of Swift & Co. v. United States, 
supra, and provide in part as follows: 
Where there are more than two corpora- 
tions affiliated at the beginning of the tax- 
able year, and due to a change in stock 
ownership (or control) (Note 1) the affili- 
ated status of one or more is terminated, 
but there remain at least two corporations 
affiliated during the entire year, the parent 
or principal corporation should file a con- 
lidated return for the entire year, exclud- 
rom its return the income of the cor- 
affiliated status termi- 
nated from the date of the change in stock 
ownership; or where two or more corpora- 
tions are affiliated at the beginning of the 
taxable year, and through change in stock 
ownership (or control) (Note 1) additional 
corporations affiliated, the parent 
or principal corporation should file a con- 
solidated return and include the income of 
such corporations from the date of change 
of ownership. In either case, the 
subsidiary or subordinate corporation whose 
tus is changed during the taxable year 
yuld make a separate return for that part 
the taxable year during which it was 
outside of the affiliated group. 


porations whose is 


become 


stock 


he 


¢ 
ot 


Decisions Indicate 
One Report Adequate 


The Court of Claims in its decision in 
Swift & Co. v. United States, supra, 
in referring to the regulations above 
quoted, siuted as follows: 

“7 clear that this regulation is 
not in conflict with the Taw, and we 
think it further appears, from what will 
hereinafter be said upon consideration 
thereof, that it is not unreasonable, but 
is just and fair. The Revenue Bureau 
disregarded it, not because it was unreas- 
onable, but because of the decision of 
3oard of Tax Appeals in Sweets 
of America v. Commissioner (12 
B. T. A., 1285). Following this decision, 
the Commissioner reversed his former 
findings, under which he had held that 
the plaintiff and its affiliated corpora- 
tions had been overassessed for “the cal- 
endar year 1918 in the sum of $8,744,- 
053.58, and refused to allow them any 
deduction on account of losses in the 
year 1919. If, in fact, the regulation 
was not in conflict with law and was 
reasonable, just, and fair, as we shall 
undertake to show, it ought not to have 
been set aside after the practice of the 
Department had so long been regulated 
by it, and in so doing the Commissioner 
erred, 

“The regulations quoted expressly re- 
quired that, where two or more cor- 
porations are affiliated at the beginning 
of a taxable year, and one of the sub- 
sidiary corporations drops out, or a 
new one is added, the parent corpora- 
tion shall file a consolidated return for 
the group for the entire taxable year 
(excluding, of course, the income of the 
subsidiary which dropped out from the 
date of its separation, and including the 
income of the new subsidiary from the 
date it was taken in). It is clear that 
by this regulation the Treasury Depart- 
ment recognized that the affiliated group 
does not cease to exist in such cases 
but continues for the purpose of com- 
puting the tax as long as the parent cor- 
poration remains the same, * * *” 

Under the reasoning of the circuit 
court of appeals and its decision in the 
Sweets Co. of America, Inc., supra, and 
the decision of the Court of Claims in 
Swift & Co. v. United States, supra, 
only one consolidated return should be 
filed in the instant case for the taxable 
vear 1922 and one consolidated return 
for the taxable year 1923, 
change in the original affiliated 
was the addition in the year 


the 


Co. 


group 
1922 of 


two corporations and in 1923 the addi-| 


tion of a_ third 
changes did not 
or 
rations whose affiliation continued. 


Provision for Deductions in 
Succeeding Years Considered 


corporation, which 
create a new taxpayer 


Having determined that the addition | 
new | 


to the group of corporations of 
members during a taxable year does not 
end the taxable year of the affiliated 
group, next becomes necessary to 
consider section 204(b) of the revenue 
act of 1921 in regard to the treatment 
of the net loss sustained by the affili- 
ated group for the year 1922. Section 


it 


204(b) of the revenue act of 1921 pro-| 


vides: 
(b 


after 
afte 


taxable 


920, 


If for any year 
Dec, 31, 1 it appears 
of evidence satisfactory to the 
Commissioner that any taxpayer has sus- 
t the amount thereof shall 
deducted from the net income of the 
aver for the succeeding taxable year; 
f such net loss is in excess of the net 
for such succeeding taxable 
the amount of such excess shall be allowed 
as a deduction in computing the net 
sr ve for the next succeeding taxable year; 
the deduction in all cases to be made under 


beginning 
upon the 
production 


tained a net loss, 
] 
t 


income 


reg 
with the approval 


In the case 


of the Secretary. 
of Swift & Co. v. 
States, supra, it appears there 
some 50 or 60° corporations 
prior to the year 1918, and that on Nov. 
00, 1918, a corporation, Libby, McNéill 
& Libby, a member of the group, dropped 
out and was no longer affiliated with the 
other corporations. On Mar. 21, 1919, 
a corporation known as the Union Meat 
Co. became affiliated with Swift & Co. 
and the other members of the affiliated 
group and remained a member thereof 
until June 2, 1919, at which time it was 
dissolved and its assets acquired by 
Swift & Co. For the calendar year 1919 
the affiliated group, including the Union 
Meat Co. had a net loss of approxi- 
mately $24,000,000, and the corporations 
which constituted the affiliated group in 
the year 1918 had a net income for that 
year of approximately $39,000,000, 

In the consolidated return for 1919 
Swift & Co. contended that the consoli- 
date net should be deducted from 
the consolidated net income for the pre- 
vious year, and that the tax for 1918 
should be redetermined in accordance 
| with section 204(b) of the revenue act 


United 
were 


loss 


as the only| THE lard refining methods of twenty years 


ago represented an improvement over the 
| refined lard of earlier times but they were 


| still comparatively crude, slow, uncertain 
end the taxable year of those corpo- | 


year, | 


in- | 


ulations prescribed by the Commissioner 


affiliated | 


group in the year 1918 and one was 
added in the year 1919, the result being 
that there were/three separate taxable 
groups and that section 204(b) was not | 
applicable. 


| Law Construed to Prevent 
Double Deduction 


The Court of Claims, after deciding 
that only one consolidated return for the | 
affliated group should be made for the | 
year 1918 and one consolidated return | 
tor the year 1919, stated: | 

“In this connection it ought to be 
stated that we think a proper construc- | 
tion of section 240 of the revenue act | 
of 1918 (40 Stat., 1082), with reference | 
to consolidated returns, is that if there 
is an affiliated group that continues | 
throughout the taxable year and the 
separation from the group of one of its 
members during the year, or the afidi- | 
tion to the group of a new member dur- 
ing the year, does not end the taxable 
year of the consolidated group for the 
purpose of the determination of the con- 
solidated net income and invested capital 
for the computation of the income and | 
profits tax, that a consolidated return 
for the calendar year or the fiscal year, 
as the case may be, should be filed by 
{the consolidated group including the in- | 
{come and invested capital of the cor- 
poration which became separated, or was 
added to the group during the year to 
the date of the separation, or the addi- 
tion, as the case may be. The consoli- 
dated group, as such, is not a taxpayer, 
but a tax-computing unit, and the cor- 
porations which are members of the af- 
filiated group for the year, or became 
members during the year, lose their Sepa- 
rate identity while so affiliated only for 
the purpose of computation of the tax 
upon one income and one invested capital 
which is composed of the income and in- 
vested capital of such corporations com- 
bined, but, when it comes to the assess- 
ment and collection of the tax so computed 
it is assessed against and collected from 
the several corporations constituting the 
affiliated group, in proportion to the net 
income properly assignable to each, un- 
less there is an agreenrent among them 
as to a different apportionment. An 
affiliated group as a tax-computing unit 
may, In some respects, be likened unto 
a partnership under the 1918 and sub- 
sequent revenue acts. 
j * yr 3 * 


a 


| 


* » 


“It is stipulated that in redetermining 
the tax liability for 1918 of the affiliated 
group, of which the plaintiff was the 
parent corporation, pursuant to section 
204(b) of the revenue act of 1918, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, be- 
fore he changed his position because of 
the decision of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals in the case of Sweets Co. of Amer- 
ica, supra, proceeded in accordance with 
the principle of Internal Revenue Law 





|}in 1919, 


Fedétal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they 


S 


Consolidated returns—Losses for other years—Change in membership of 


affiliated group—1921 act— 


can be cut out, pasted on Standard }}| 


| 


Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


The addition of new members to an affiliated group of corporations during |] | 
a taxable year does not create a new taxpayer or end the taxable year of the 


group so as to require the filing of a 
the date of each addition. 


return for the period beginning with |]! 


‘A consolidated net loss of an affiliated group for one year may not be 
deducted in its entirety from the consolidated net income of the group for 


the first succeeding taxable year. 


However, the portion of the consolidated 


net loss for the year properly attributable to each affiliated corporation may 
be applied against the consolidated net income allocable to such corporation 


for the first succeeding taxable year. 


U. S. Daily 1435, July 5, 1930. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


Law Opinion 1113 (C. B. III-2, 36) re- 
voked so far as inconsistent herewith.—Bur. Int. Rey. (G. 


C. M. 8132)—V 


disposition of other cases—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


Opinion 1113, C. B. III-2, page 36, a part | 


9 


of which is set out in footnote No. 2; 
that is, deducting from the consolidated 
net income_of $39,465,221.11 of the con- 
solidated group for 1918, on the calen- 
yar-year basis, the consolidated net loss 
of $24,534,929.44 of the group for 1919, 
on the calendar-year basis, after first 
eliminating from the consolidated net in- 
come for 1918 the net income of Libby, 
McNeil & Libby for that year, separately 
computed, and from the consolidated net 
loss for 1919 the net loss of the Union 
Meat Co. for the part of that year it 
was in the affiliated group, separately 
computed. In other words, what the 
Commissioner did, before he decided that 
the decision of the Board of Tax Appeals 
prevented the deduction of a net 
for 1919 from 1918 income, was to deduct 
the total of the consolidated net loss for 
1919 from the total of the consolidated 
net income for 1918, ard, after this had 
been done, to recompute the tax for 1918 
upon the revised consolidated net income, 
and to allocate the tax as redetermined 
to each of the corporations in the af- 
fidated group in 1918 on the basis of the 
tax originally assessed or allocated to 
them, and to give them refunds accord- 
ingly, regardless of whether such cor- 


loss 


| porations had a net loss or a net income 
In our opinion the method thus | 
followed by the Commissioner, and which | 


it appears he proposes to follow if we 
decide that the net loss for 1919 may‘be 
deducted from 1918 income, was erron- 
eous. As we shall hereinafter show, the 
Commisioner should have deducted in 
1918 only that proportion of the consoli- 
dated net loss for 1919 as was allocable 
to such corporations having net losses 
in 1919, and that such proportions should 


emember 
when- 


the individual net 
porations for 
in that year. 

“It might be argued that the position | 
we have taken herein, as to the sepa- 
rateness of each member of the affiliated | 
group as a taxpayer, is not consistent 
when we refuse to give to one member 
of the affiliated group who sustained a 
net loss in 1919, the benefit of this net 
loss as a deduction from 1918 income 
when the affiliated group in 1919, when 
combined, had a consolidated net income. 
The answer to this is that in such a case, 
for the purpose of computation, section 
240 a limitation of section 204 and 


incomes of the cor- 
5 : | 
1918, as had net incomes 


Is 


,that, in the computation under section 


240, losses of one company must be off- 
set against the income of the other com- 
panies before it can be determined 
whether there is a net loss of any com- 
pany in 1919 which may be applied 
against its income for 1918. Obviously, 
if this were not done, the net loss which 
had been used to offset the income of 
the other companies in the consolidated 
group would be allowed again to reduce 
the income of the company which sus- 
taied the loss when applying it to the 
income of the prior year, and we think 
Congress did not intend a double deduc- 
tion of this character.” 

Previous Decision 


Cited for Reference 

The above case is controlling in the} 
instant case, and the taxpayer’s conten- 
tion that the consolidated net loss for 
1922 should in its entirety be deducted 
from the consolidated net income for 
1923 must be denied. However, the por- | 
tion of the consolidated net loss for 1922 


{properly attributable to each affiliated 
have been applied as a dedtiction from! 


corporation may be applied against the 


) 


| corporation for 1922. 


Promulgated July 3 
William S. Phillips. Docket No. 34703. 
The petitioner held to be liable as 
transferee under the facts stated. 


Fidelity and Columbia Trust Company, 


Executor of the Estate of James A. 
Shuttleworth. Docket No. 40672. 
Held, that the securities in the trust 
created by decedent which were pur- 
chased with income from the original 
securities in the trust which was pay- 
able to decedent’s wife, are not a 
part of the decedent’s gross estate. 


Rebates to Adjust 
Tax Overassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Pinellas Beach Co. 

Pinellas Beach €p., Tampa, Fla. An 
oOverassessment of income tax and inter- 
est in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 


| mined as follows: 1925, $24,287.94. 


The overassessment is made pursuant 
to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the 
instant case for the above year, Docket 
No. 31421. 


consolidated net income allocable to such 
corporation for 1923. 

Due to the fact that the Court of 
Claims in its decision gave a detailed 
example of how the conclusions reached 
in the decision should be applied, it is 
not deemed necessary that this office go 
into a detailed discussion of the applica- 
tion of the decision to the present case. 
However, in applying the example 
to the facts in the instant case it should 
be noted that the court assumed that 
each of the corporations affiliated in 1918 
(comparable to 1923 in the instant case) 
had a net,income. If one of the mem- 
bers had sustained a loss, thereby re- 
ducing the consolidated net income, it 
would follow from the court’s reasoning 
that the net income of each corporation 
which had a net income for 1923 must 
be proportionately reduced before de- 
ducting the net loss attributable to that 
It developed in the 


| Swift case that several of the subsidiary 
| corporations sustained losses in 1918. 


In 
the final stipulation upon which judg- 
ment was based, the procedure indicated 
above was followed, and the stipulation 
was accepted by the court. 

Law Opinion 11138 (C. B. III-2, 36), in 
so far as it is inconsistent with the con- 
clusions herein reached, is revoked. 

(Note 1.) The words in parenthesis were 
omitted from article 634 of Regulations 
65 and 69. 


way back 


| THE PHONOGRAPH HORN WAS A HUGE FLOWER? 


and far 


the lard 


Lard was cooled by being stirred in tanks 
or vats surrounded by jackets containing 
water or circulating brine. A gummy, oily 
texture sometimes resulted—due to the sep- 
arating of the oil and stearine. 
degree of softness was necessary to permit 
package filling by hand and when further 
cooled in the package, condensation mois- 
ture often formed—sometimes causing ran- 
cidity and frequently rust stains when packed 


in tin. 





from perfect in results. 


In the days of flower phonograph horns 
lard bleaching was accomplished by the ap- 
plication of fuller’s earth (a soft clay used 
for clarifying purposes) to the hot liquid as 
it came from the rendering tanks. And as 
the quantity of “earth” used was largely a 
matter of guesswork on the part of the 
operator, the flavor and keeping qualities of 


often suffered. 


A certain 


Today in the plants of 


measured, 


remain together in their 


the new Armour 


awd Conwany lard refining is conducted 
under strict technical control. Modern clari- 
fying agents, scientifically formulated and 
have overcome the 
shortcomings of the past. Mechanical inven- 
tion enables instant cooling. In a thin film, 
the hot lard is run over a roll chilled to a 
temperature below zero; the oil and stearine 


bleaching 


natural relation; 


and the product comes through as smooth as 
butter, snow-white, uniform, firm. 
matic machines pack the lard cold, into the 
marketing containers. The contents of every 


Auto- 


package of Armour’s Simon-Pure Leaf Lard 


costs. 


ever possible in the days 
graph horns. 


Liev 


tHE NEW/ ano MODERN 


ARMOUR ae COMPANY 


President 


AND 


U.S. A. 


and Armour’s Star Lard are moisture-free— 
protected against rancidity and rust—un- 
touched by human hands, accurate in weight. 


And all these improvements are effected 
at an untold saving in time, labor and other 
The farmer benefits from them— 
through better prices for his hogs. And the 
public benefits—through far better looking, 
better keeping, better cooking lard than was 


of flower phono- 
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Status of Public Bills and Resolutions in Congress’ 
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Following is a list of public bills and resolutions on the calen- 


dars of the two Houses of Cong 


journment of the regular session on July 3. 


ress showing their status at ad- 
Measures which 


have not been acted upon finally by the two Houses retain their 


adjournment status at the next 
ginning in December and en 


regular session of Congress be- 
ding Mar. 4, 1931, when the 


71st Congress automatically expires. 


Title 2—The Congress 


S. J. Res. 8. Proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States fix- 
ing the commencement of the terms of 
President and Vice President and Members 
of Congress, and fixing the time of as- 
sembling of Congress. 
7, 1929. 

H. J. Res. 292. Proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution relative to the election 
of President and Vice President. Reported 


to House Apr. 8. 


Title 4—Flag and Seal, Seat of 
Government, and the States 


H. R. 742. To prevent the desecration of 
the flag and insignia of the United States. 
Passed House Feb. 5. 

‘H. R. 8162. To amend the law relating to 
restoration of Fort McHenry, Md., and pres- 
ervation as a national shrine as birthplace 
of Star Spangled Banner. Passed House 
Mar. 4. 


Title 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Offi- 


cers and Employes 


S. J. Res. 24. To pay employes of the 
Federal and District of Coiumbia govern- 
ment for Mar. 4, 1929, ,presidential In- 
auguration Day. Passed Senate Apr. i. 
Passed House June 25. Approved June 27. 
Public Resolution No. 99. 

S. J. Res. 53. j te. 
on reorganization of agencies for prohibi- 
tion enforcement. Passed Senate Dec. 16, 
1929. ; 

S. J. Res. 143. n 1 
prepare plans for a monument in the City 
of Washington commemorating the achieve- 
ments of Orville and Wilbur Wright in the 
development of aviation. Passed Senate 
Mar. 21. 

S. J. Res. 176. Transferring the functions 
of the radio division of the Department of 
Commerce to the Federal Radio Commission. 
Passed Senate May 22. Reported to the 
House May 24. : 
*S. 196. To proviae for uniform adminis- 
tration of the national parks by the United 
States Department of the Interior. Passed 
Senate May 7. 

S. 215. Relating to classified employes 
in the District of Columbia. Passed Sen- 
ate April 7. Passed House, mended, June 
24. Sent to conference June 27. Conference 
report adopted by House June 30, by Sen- 
ate July 1. Approved July 3. ‘ 

_S. 454. To establish a commission to 
be known as a commission on a national 
museum of engineering and industry. Re- 
ported to Senate June 18. 

S. 471. Providing for a 40-hour week for 
certain Government employes. Passed Sen- 
ate Apr. 1. Reported to House May 16. 

S. 2370. District of Columbia police and 
firemen’s pay bill. Passed Senate May 11. 
Passed House June 2. Approved July 1. 
Public Law No, 489. 

S. 2980. To authorize and direct the 
Comptroller General to allow certain ex- 
penditures in the War Department. Passed 
Senate June 27. 

S. 3061. To provide for statistics of the 
number of persons employed. Passed Sen- 
ate April 28. Passed House July 1. 

S. 3276. To enable the postmaster to 
designate employes to act for him, includ- 
ing the signing of checks in his name. 
Reported to Senate Apr. 28. 

S. 3277. To provide against the with- 
boliiaz of pay when employes are removed 
for breach of contract to render faithful 
service. Passed Senate May 7. 

S. 3449. Placing the “supervising in- 
spectors of the Steamboat Inspection Serv- 
ice under the classified civil service. Passed 
Senate Apr. 7. 

S. 4242. To fix the salaries of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 
Passed Senate May 22. 

S. 4735. To increase the salary of the 
Commissioner of Customs to $10,000 a 
year. Passed Senate June 25. Passed 
House July 3. Approved July 3. 

H. J. Res. 222. For the appointment of 
a committee to investigate the pay, allow- 
ances, etc., of all persons who served in the 
military and naval forces of the United 
States in any war. Passed House Apr. 24. 

H. J. Res. 367. Making July 1 the effec- 
tive date of the act of June 14. 1920, creat- 
ing a Bureau of Narcotics in the Treasury 
Department. Passed House June 23, Passed 
Senate June 24. Approved June 26. Public 
Resolution No. 96. 

H. R. 995. To create in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor 
a division of safety. 
May 7. 

H. R. 3309. To provide extra compensa- 
tion for overtime service performed by im- 
migrant inspectors and other Immigration 
Service employes. Passed House June 16. 

H. R. 65277. To eliminate the renewal of 
oath of office of Government employes under 
certain conditions. Passed House Jan. 20. 

H. R. 5713. Fixing the salaries of officers 
and members of the Metropolitan police 
force and fire department of the District 
of Columbia. Reported to House Feb, 4. 


H. R. 6848. To allow the rank, pay, and | 


allowances of a colonel, Medical Corps, 
United States Army, or of a captain, Medi- 
cal Corps, United States Navy, to any med- 
ical officer below such rank assigned 
duty as physician to the White House. 
Passed House Mar. 17. 

H. R. 6998. To estabtish an assay office 
at Dahlonega, Ga. 
Apr. 18. 

H. R. 8003. To fix the compensation of the 
assistant heads of the executive departments. 
Reported to House Apr. 17. 


H. R. 9110. For reclassification and in- 


crease of pay of Foreign Service clerks of | 


the United States under the Department of 
State. Passed House May 21. Passed Sen- 
ate, amended, June 11. Sent to conference 
June 16. 

H. R. 9803. To amend the fourth proviso 
to section 24 of the immigration act of 
1917, as amended. Passed House June 19. 
Passed Senate, amended, June 24. Sent to 
conference June 27. 

H. R. 10416. To provide better facilities 
for the enforcement of the customs and im- 
migration laws. Passed House Apr. 11. 
Passed Senate June 17, Approved June 28, 
Public Law No. 440. 

H. R. 10675. Relating to examination of ap- 
plicants for positions under the apportion- 
ment provisions of the civil service act. Re- 
ported to House June 9, 

H. R. 10782. An act to facilitate and 
simplify the work of the Forest Service. 
Passed House June 24. Reported to Sen- 
ate July 1. 

H. R. 10881, 
in the Immigration Service. 
House Apr. 24. 

H. R. 11371. To provide living quarters, 
including heat, fuel, and light, for civilian 
officers and employes of the Government 
stationed in foreign countries. Passed 
House May 21. Passed Senate June 25, Ap- 
proved June 28. Public Law No. 445. 

H, R. 11978. To authorize the appoint- 
ment of employes in the executive branch 
of the Government and the District of Co- 
lumbia Passed House May 19. Passed 
Senate June 24. Approved June 28. Public 
Law No. 441. 

H. R. 12136. To regulate leaves of absence 
of employes of the navy yards, gun factories, 
naval stations, and arsenals of the United 
States Covernment. Reported to House 
June 11, 

H. R. 12759. For the retirement of the 
employes of the Panama Canal and_ the 
Isthmus of Panama, who are citizens of the 
United States. Reported to House June 12. 

H. R. 12740. Relating to clerical assist- 
ance to clerks of State courts exercising 
naturalization jurisdiction. Reported to 
House June 14. 

H. R. 12742. To readjust salaries in the 
Customs Service. Passed House June 380. 
Reported to Senate July <4. 


Fixing the grades of clerks 
Reported to 


Passed Senate June | 


To create a joint committee - 


Creating a commission to | 


Reported to House, 


to | 


Reported to the House} 


| Title 7—Agriculture 


| §. J. Res. 9. For the amendment of 
acts of Feb. 2, 1903, and Mar. 38, 1905, to 
allow the States to quarantine against the 
shipment thereto, therein, or through of 
livestock, including poultry, from a State 
or Territory or portion thereof where a 
livestock or poultry disease is found to 
exist, which is not covered by regulatory 
action of the Department of Agriculture. 
Passed Senate May 23. 

S. J. Res. 49. For the leasing of Muscle 

Shoals. Passed Senate Apr. 4. Passed 
House, amended, May 28. Sent to confer- 
ence June 4, 
| S. J. Res. 738. For the relief of farmers 
in the area overflowed by the Rio Grande 
River in the State of New Mexico. Passed 
Senate Dec. 10, 1929. 
' §. J. Res. 86. Creating a commission to 
make a study with respect to the ade- 
quacy of the supply of unskilled agricul- 
tural labor. Passed Senate June 17. 

S. J. Res. 195. Authorizing investigation 
of certain operations on cotton exchanges. 
Reported to Senate July 1. 

S. J. Res. 205. Joint resolution relating 
to the sale of power generated by the Gov- 
ernment at dam numbered 2, Muscle Shoals, 
Ala., and the steam plant in that vicinity. 
Reported to Senate July 1. 

S. 1164. 
Secretary of Agriculture to investigate all 
phases of crop insurance. Passed Senate 
May 23. 

Ss. 2043. To promote the agriculture of 
the United States by expanding in the for- 
eign field the service now rendered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in 
acquiring! and diffusing useful information 
regarding agriculture. Passed Senate May 12. 

S. 2113. 
poses of the Federal laws for promotion of 
vocational agriculture. Passed Senate Apr. 
14. Reported to the House Apr. 30. 

S. 2322. 
Census to collect and publish certain addi- 
tional cotton statistics 
Jan. 11. 


S. 2323. 


“~» 


Authorizing the Director of the 
Census to collect and publish additional 
cotton statistics. Passed Senate June 11. 
Passed House June 24, Approved June 27. 
Public Law No. 453. 

S. 2354. To amend the agricultural mar- 
keting act so as to include naval stores. 
Passed Senate Apr. 14. 

S. 2801. Authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to investigate all 
phases of taxation in relation to agriculture. 
Passed Senate June 17. 

S. 3555. Authorizing the purchase, estab- 
lishment, and maintenance of an _ experi- 


mental farm or orchard in Mobile County, | 


State of Alabama, and authorizing an ap- 
propriation therefor. Passed Senate May 7. 

S. 3687. To authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture te conduct an investigation on 
cotton ginning. Passed Senate Apr. 
Passage reconsidered and postponed Apr. 15. 

S. 4123. To provide for the aiding of 


farmers in any State by the making of loans | 


to drainage districts, levee districts, levee 
and drainage districts, counties, boards of 
supervisors, and/or other political subdivi- 
sions and legal entities. Passed Senate 
June 17. 

i eS 
house act. Passed House May 7. 

H. J. Res. 153. 
the act of Aug. 30, 1890, 
prohibiting of certain classes 
Passed Heuse Apr. 7. 

H. J. Res. 303. To amend the law re- 
lating to payment of certain claims of 
grain elevators and grain firms. 
House June 25. 

H. R. 730. Amending the pure food law 
to require labeling of certain grades 
cannery products. Passed House May 7. 
Passed Senate, amended, June 11. 
ence report agreed to by Senate June 
by House June 28. 

H. R. 3820. To authorize stock-raising 
homestead entries in petroleum reserves ex- 
cept within geologic structures of producing 
oil or gas fields. Passed House Apr. 7. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


S. 51. Applying to immigration from 
Mexico the principle of quota restriction. 
Passed Senate May 13. 
May 23. 

S. 202. To provide for the deportation 
of certain alien seamen. _ Passed Senate 
Apr. 14. 

S. 226. Authorizing the issuing of cer- 
tificates of arrival to persons born in the 
United States who are now aliens. Passed 
Senate May 7. 

S. 1278. To authorize the issuance of 
certificates of admission to aliens. Passed 
Senate Apr. 17, 

S. 1455. To amend the immigration act of 
1924 in respect of quota preferences. Passed 
Senate Apr. 17. 

S. 3691. Amending the Cable immigration 
act to permit the German wife of a native- 
born American World War veteran to join 
her husband in the United States. Passed 
Senate Apr. 17, Passed House June 30, Ap- 
proved July 3. 

_ H.R. 3394. To amend section 19 of the 
immigration act of 1917 by providing for 
the deportation of an alien convicted in 
violation of the Harrison narcotic law. 
Passed House July 3. 
| H. R. 5627. An act relating to the nat- 
uralization of certain aliens. Passed House 
|June 10. Passed Senate June 25. 

Hi. R. 5646. To exempt from the quota 
| husbands, fathers and mothers of American 
citizens. Reported to House Mar. 26. 

_H. R. 9673. To authorize the refund of 
{visa fees in cases, Reported to House 
Apr. 29. 

H. R. 10343. To provide quota limitations 
for certain countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Reported to House Mar. 13. 

H. R. 10669. Relating to the educational 
requirements of applicants for citizenship. 
Reported to House May 5. 
| H. R. 10670. To amend the naturalization 
laws in respect of competency of wit- 
nesses. Reported to House Apr, 21. 
| H. R. 10672, Bill to amend naturalization 
laws in respect of posting of notices of 
baritone for citizenship. Reported to House 
May 6. 

H. R. 10816. To construe the contract 
| labor provisions of the immigration act of 

1917 with reference to instrumental mu- 
sicians. Reported to House May 21. 

H. R. 10826, For the renewal of 
ports. Passed House May 29. Passed Sen- 
ate June 24, Approved July 1. Publie Law 
No, 486, 

HW, 2. 


of cattle. 


Or 


relative 
naturalization of 
House Apr. 21. 


10960, To amend the law 
to the citizenship and 
married women, Passed 
Passed Senate June 30. 

H. R, 12487. ‘To amend the naturalization 
laws in respect of residence requirements. 
Reported to House June 14, 


Title 10O—Army 


S. 4. To regulate promotion in the Army. 
Passed Senate May 15, 1929. 

5.1011. To amend the act entitled “An act 
for making further and more effectual pro- 
vision for the national defense,” approved 
dune as 1916, as amended. Passed Senate 
Apr, 17. 

S. 2587. Authorizing the Secretary of War 


to loan tents and equipment for encamp- | 


ment of United Confederate Veterans at 
Biloxi, Miss. Reported to Senate Jan. 17. 

S. 2591. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the action at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
| Passed Senate Apr. 1, 

S. 2592. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the siege of Blakely, Ala. Passed 
Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 2593. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the battle of Burnt Corn,’ Ala. 
Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

8. 2594. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the surrender of the forces com- 
manded by Gen. Taylor to Gen. Canby at 
Citronelle, Ala. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

8. 2595. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Williams, Ala. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 


the 


Authorizing and directing the | 


To aid in effectuating the pur-| 


Authorizing the Director of the | 


Passed Senate | 


14, | 


To amend the Federal ware- | 


Correcting section 6 of | 
reiative to the! 


Passed | 


of | 


Confer- | 


25, | 


Reported to House | 


pass- | 


| §. 2596. To provide for the commemora- 
| tion of the battle of Talladega, Ala. Passed 
Senate Apr. 1. 


8. 2597. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Mitchell, Ala. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 2598. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
| at Jackson Oak, Ala. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 
| §. 2599. To provide for the commemora- 
; tion of the massacre at Fort Mims, Ala. 
Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 2600. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the 
Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 2601. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
at Fort Tombigbee, Ala. Passed Senate 
Apr. 1. 


S. 2602. To provide for the commemora- 


tion of the historic events which occurred | 


at Fort Saint Stephens, Ala. Passed Sen- 
‘ate Apr. 1. 

S. 2603. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the,shistorie events which occurred 
at Fort Jackson (Fort Toulouse), Ala. 
Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 2604. To provide for the commemora- 
tion of the historic events which occurred 
, at Fort Stoddard, Ala. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 3062. To amend the act entitled “An 
act to enable the mothers and widows of the 
deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
American forces now interred in the ceme- 
teries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to 
these cemeteries,” approved Mar. 2, 1929. 
Passed Senate Apr. 1 

S. 3360. Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to convey to the University of Oregon 
certain lands forming a part of the Coos 
Head Military Reservation. Passed Senate 
June 30. 

S. 4248. Authorizing the Secretary of 
War to convey the Fort Griswold tract to 
{the State of Connecticut. Passed Senate 
June 25. 

S. 4636. To authorize the Secretary of 
War to resell the undisposed of portion of 
Camp Taylor, Ky. Passed Senate June 11. 

H. R. 1408. For study, investigdtion and 
survey for commemorative purposes of the 
Bull Run and Second Manassas Battlefields 
in Virginia. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. R. 1420. To authorize the Secretary of 
War to loan aeronautical equipment and ma- 
terial for research and experimentation. 
Passed House June 5. 

H. R. 2021. To authorize the establish- 
ment of boundary’ lines for the March Field 
Military Reservation, Calif. Passed House 
Feb. 17. Passed Senate June 25. Approved 
June 30. Public Law No. 477. 

H. R. 2156. Authorizing sale of all the 
interest and rights of the United States in 
the Columbia Arsenal property, Maury 
County, Tenn. Passed House Apr. 21. 
| Passed Senate June 25. Approved July 3. 

H,. R. 2366. Authorizing Secretary ot War 
to convey a certain portion of the Military 
Reservation at Fort McArthur, Calif., to the 
City of Los Angeles, Calif., for street pur- 
poses. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. R. 2755. To increase the efficiency of 
the Veterinary Corps of the Regular Army. 
Passed House June 5. Passed Senate 
June 25. Approved June 28. Public Law 
No. 469, : 

H. R. 3592, To amend the national de- 
fense act so as to more clearly define the 
status of reserve officers not on active duty 
or on active duty for training only. Passed 
House June 24. Passed Senate June 27. 
Approved July 1. Public Law No. 490. 

H. R. 4290. To provide for the care of 
private battle field memorials in Europe. 
Passed House June 11. 

H. R. 4502. Authorizing an appropriation 
for repairs to old Fort San Carlos, Fla. 
Reported to House Feb. 12. 

H. R. 6618. For study, ete., of the Battle- 
field of Chalmette, La. Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. R. 6871. To amend the acts of Mar. 
12, 1926, and Mar. 30, 1928, authorizing 
the sale of the Jackson Barracks Military 
Reservation, La. Passed House June 5. 
Passed Senate June 25. Approved June 28. 
| Public Law “No. 472. 
| H. R. 7272. For the paving of the Gov- 
ernment road across Fort Sill, Okla., mili- 
tary reservation. Passed House June 9. 

H. R. 7638. To authorize the acquisition 
for military purposes of land in the county 
of Montgomery, State of Alabama, for use 
}as an addition to Maxwell Field. Passed 
House June 11. 
Approved July 1. Public Law No. 487. 
| _H. R. 8140. To provide for the policing 
| of military roads leading out of the District 
|of Columbia. Reported to House May 26. 
| H. R. 9280. To authorize the Secretary 
;of War to grant a right of way for street 
|purposes upon and across the Holabird 
| Quartermaster Depot Military Reservation, 
in the State of Maryland. Passed House 
May 27. Passed Senate June 25. Approved 
| June 27. Public Law No. 463. 

H. R. 9898. To provide a military status 
for certain American citizens. Passed House 
June 24, 

H. R. 11105. To amend an act-approved 
Feb, 25, 1929, entitled “An act to authorize 
appropriations for construction at military 
posts. Passed House June 5. Passed Sen- 
ate June 25. Approved July 1. Public 
Law No. 493. 

_H. R. 12602. Authorizing an appropria- 
tion for construction at Carlisle Barracks, 
| Pa. Passed House June 30. Passed Senate 
July 1. Approved July 3. 

H. R. 12807. To authorize appropriations 
for construction at military posts. Reported 
to House June 10. 
| H. R. 12918. The Speaks bill to amend 
the national defense act of 1916 to reor- 
ganize the military forces. Reported to 
| House July 2. 

H. R. 12923. Authorizing appropriations 
for construction at military aviation posts. 
| Passed House June 30, 
13. Approved July 3. 

H. R. 12996, Authorizing appropriations 
for construction at military posts. Passed 
| House June 30, 
| July 2. Sent to conference July 2. 
| agrees to conference report July 3. 
proved July 3, , 


| Title 12—Banks and Banking 


S. 684. To amend section 9 of the Fed- 
; eral reserve act, as amended. Passed Sen- 
ate Apr. 7. 

S. 2605. To amend section 9 of the Fed- 
eral reserve act. Passed Senate Apr. 14. 

S. 2666. To amend section 6 and section 
9 of the Federal reserve act. Passed Sen- 
ate Apr. 1. 
| §&. 8541. To amend section 22 of the Fed- 
}eral reserve act. Passed Senate Apr. 14. 
| §. 4079. An act to amend section 4 of 
| the Federal reserve act. Passed Senate Apr. 
14. Reported to Houses May 26. 

S. 4287. To amend section 202 of Title II 
|of the Federal farm loan act. Passed Sen- 
jate June 5. Passed House June 24, Ap- 
;}proved June 26. Public Law No, 438. 

H. R, 9453. To amend the Federal farm 
} loan act. Reported to House Apr. 29. 

Hl. R. 9683. Providing penalty for any 
person circulating false reports detrimental 
|to a Federal reserve bank. Reported to 

House Feb. 19, Recommitted to Banking 
|and Currency Mar. 5. 

H. R. 10560, To amend section 22 of the 
| Federal reserve act. Reported to House 

Apr. 24, ; 
H. R. 


House 
Ap- 





10211. To provide for a more 


|equitable distribution of earnings of Fed- | 


‘eral reserve banks, 
|June 14.9 

| §S, 4096. To clarify the meaning of “elec- 
tors voting’ in that part of the Federal 
| reserve act providing the method of count- 
ing ballots in elections of class A and B 
directors of Federal reserve banks. Passed 
|Senate May 12. Passed House June 23. 
|} Approved June 26. Public Law No. 437. 

S. ‘85. To provide that che matter of 
charging State member banks for examina- 
tions and credit investigation of them, 
| made by the Federal reserve banks, is op- 
| tional with the Federal Reserve Board. 
| Passed Senate Apr. 14. Passed House June 
|23. Approved June 26. Public Law 
| 434, 
| §. 3627. To enable national banks volun- 
}tarily to surrender the right to exercise 
| trust powers and to relieve themselves of 
| the necessity of complying with laws gov- 
|erning banks exercising such powers. Passed 

Senate Apr. 4. Passed House June 23. Ap- 
proved June 26. Public Law No, 435, 

S. 3444, To amend the Federal farm loan 
act with respect to receiverships of joint 
stock land banks. Passed Senate June 24. 

S. 4028. Providing for the payment of 


Reported to House 


siege of Spanish Fort, Ala. | 


Passed Senate June 25. | 


Passed Senate July | 


Passed Senate, amended, | 


No. | 


i the salaries of the members of the Federal 
|Farm Loan Board and others in its employ 


by the United States Treasury. Passed Sen- | 
Ap- | 


ate May 12. Passed House June 24. 
provéd June 26. Public Law No. 436. 


| H. R. 12063. Transferring the powers 
|of insolvent joint stock land banks. Passed 
| House June 24, 


‘Title 14—Coast Guard 


| SS. 2005. For the loan of a Coast Guard 
cutter to the City of Oakland, Calif. Passed 
Senate Jan. 23. 3 

H. R. 7119. Authorizing establishment 
of a Coast Guard station on the coast of 
Florida in the vicinity of Lake Worth, 
Fla. Passed House June 25, . 

H. R. 11204. To establish United States 
border patrol under the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Passed House July 1. ; 


H. R. 12284. For the construction of ves- 
| sels for the Coast Guard for rescue and 
assistance work on Lake Erie. Passed 
House June 16. 


Title 15—-Commerce and Trade 
S. 4551. Proposing amendments to the 
District of Columbia Code of Law with 
respect to organization of corporations. 
Reported to the House June 21. 


H. J. Res. 826. To amend the acts relating 
to quarantine against shipment of livestock, 
including poultry, from States where live- 
stock or poultry diseases exist. Reported 
to House May 8. 


H. R. 11. To protect trade mark owners, 
distribution of articles of standard quality 
under a distinguishing trade mark, brand, 
or name. Reported to House Jan. 27. 


H. R. 6127. Authorizing payment of check- 
ing and arrastre charges on Government 
goods shipped to the Philippine Islands. 
Passed House Apr. 21. Passed Senate, 
amended, June 27. House agreed to Sen- 
ate amendments July 1. Approved July 3. 


Title 16—Conservation 


S. J. Res. 183. 
of Agriculture to cooperate with the terri- 
tories of the United States under the pro- 
visions of sections 1 and 2 of the act of 
Congress entitled “An act to provide for 
the protection of forest lands, for the re- 
forestation of denuded areas, for the ex- 
‘tension of national forests, and for other 
purposes, in order to promote the contin- 
uous production of timber on lands chiefly 
suitable therefor.” Reported to Senate 
July 1. i‘ 

S. 1959. To authorize the creation of 
game sanctuaries or refuges within the 
{Ocala National Forest, Fla. Passed Senate 
| Apr. 7. Passed House June 24, Approved 
June 28. Public Law No. 466. 


S. 2908. Extending protection to the 
American eagle. Passed-Senate Apr. 7. 

S. 3594. Authorizing appropriations for 
; the construction and maintenance of im- 
provements necessary for protection of the 
national forests from fire. Passed Senate 
June 2. 

S. 3826. For the rehabilitation of the 
Bitter Root irrigation project, Ravalli 
County, Mont. Reported to Senate June 18. 

H. R, 8296. Extending the water right 
charge adjustment act -to water users on 
the Milk River reclamation project. Passed 
, House Jan, 20. Passed Senate, amended, 
May 22. House agreed to Senate amend- 
ments July 2, Approved July 3. 

H. R. 9990. For the rehabilitation of the 
Bitter Root irrigation project, Montana. 
Passed House June 16, Passed Senate 
June 25. Approved July 3. 
| _H. R. 10880, Authorizing the construction 
of the Michaud division of the Fort Hall 
Indian irrigation project, Idaho. Reported 
to House May 7. 

H. R. 11285. To amend the Alaskan game 
Irw. Reported to House Apr. 21. 

H. R. 12121. To provide for a survey of 
the Salmon River, Alaska, with a view to 
the prevention and control of its floods. 
Passed House June 16. + 

H. R. 13158. For the conservation, cus- 
tody, operation and protection of the naval 
petroleum and oil-shale reserves. Reported 
to House June 30. 


Title 18—Criminal Code and 


Criminal Procedure 


S. 90. A bill relating to pardons, 
Senate Apr. 1. 
| §. 1446. To amend section 213, act of 
Mar. 4, 1909 (Criminal Code, title 18, sec- 
tion 336, U. S. C.) affixing penalties for 
|use of mails in connection with fraudulent 
devices and lottery paraphernalia. Passed 
Senate June 24, 

S. 1645. Amending section 876 of the 
Revised Statutes relating to the issuance 
of subpoenas. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 3416. Repealing various provisions of 
the act of June 15, 1917, entitled “An act 
to punish acts of interference with the for- 
eign relations, the neutrality, and the for- 
eign commerce of the United States, to 
punish espionage, and better to enforce the 
criminal laws of the United States” (40 
Stat. L. P. 217). Passed Senate June 11. 
| S. 4554. To amend the red light law of 
|the District of Colunibia. Passed Senate 
June 17. 

S. 4555. To amend certain sections in the 
| code of law for the District of Columbia re- 
\lating to offenses against public policy. 
Passed Senate June 27. 

H. R. 9641. To regulate the possession, 
| sale, transfer, and use of dangerous 
weapons in the District of Columbia. Passed 
House May 26. 

H. R. 9674. To amend the law relating 
to parole of United States prisoners. 
Passed House Apr, 21. 

H. R. 9937. To provide for summary 
prosecution of petty offenses before United 
States Commissioners. Passed the House 
June 4. 

H. R. 12397. To modify the penalties 
for offenses against the currency of for- 
eign countries to conform to the penalties 
provided for offenses against the currency 
of the United States. Passed House June 24. 


| Title 20—-Education 


| $. 4030. Tq provide books for the adult 
|blind. Passeqd Senate May 12. 

S. 4227. To authorize the Board of Edu- 
cation of the District of Columbia to make 
|certain provisions for the relief of conges- 


Passed 


tion in the public schools of the District 


of Columbia, Passed Senate May 7. 

S. 4597. To provide educational em- 
ployes of the public schools of the District 
eof Columbia with leave of absence with 
part pay for purposes of educational im- 
provement. Reported to Senate July 1. 
| H.R. 11365. To provide books for the adult 
|blind. Reported to House Apr. 9. 
) H. R. 12696. Authorizing $1,500,000 
; buy from Dr. Otto Vollbehr, of Berlin, 
Germany, his collection of 3,000 incunabula, 
including a Gutenberg Bible, for the Li- 
brary of Congress. Passed House June 9. 
Passed Senate June 24. 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 


S. 101. To authorize official tests to de- 
termine protein content of wheat. Passed 
Senate May 16, 1929. Reported to House 
June 12. 

S. 1138. To amend section 8 of the act 
entitled “An act for preventing the manu- 


facture, sale, or transportation of adulter- | 


ated or misbranded or poisonous or deleteri- 
ous foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and 
|for regulating traffic therein, and for other 
purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as 
amended. Passed Senate June 6, 

S. 3470. To define fruit jams, fruit pre- 
{ serves, fruit jellies, and apple butter, to 


provide standards therefor, and to amend | 
1906, 


ithe food and drugs act of June,30, 
|as amended. Passed Senate May 7. 

H. R. 6. Amending the oleomargarine 
law by changing the definition of oleo- 
|/margarine so as to include cooking com- 
pounds. Passed House Feb. 6. Passed Sen- 
jate, amended, May 26. Conference report 
| agreed to by Senate June 26, by House 
June 28. 

H. R. 8 To amend an act entitled “An 
‘act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or 
transportation of adulterated or poisonous 
foods, drugs, etc.” Passed House Mar. 17. 

H. R. 11514. To define preserve, jam, 
jelly, and apple butter, to provide standards 
therefor and to amend the food and drugs 
jact of June 30, 1906. Reported)to House 
j}June 20, 1930, " 


Authorizing the Secretary | 


to, 


ITitle 22 — Foreign Relations | 


and Intercourse 


S. J. Res. 20. To promote peace and to 
j equalize the burdens and to minimize the 
profits of war. Reported in Senate Dec. 18, 
1929. 

H. J. Res. 14. To provide for the annual 
contribution of the United States toward 
the support of the central bureau of the 
international map of the world on the mil- 
lionth scale. Passed House Mar. 4. Passed 
Senate June 25. Approved June 27. Pub- 
lic Law No, 25. 

H. J. Res. 150. Providing for a commis- 
sion to study and review the policies of the 
United States in Haiti, with authority for 
appropriation of $50,000 for expenses. 
portei to House Dec. 14, 1929. 

H. J. Res. 229. To defray the expenses of 
participation by the Government of the 
United States in the Inter-American con- 
ference on bibliography to be held at 
Havana, Cuba. Passed House Feb. 3. 

H. J. Res. 248. To authorize an appro- 
priation of $40,000 for the expenses of ar- 
bitration of the claim of Charles J. Harrah 
against the Government of Cuba. Passed 
House May 19. — 

H. J. Res. 331. A bill relative to The 
Hague Conference on the Codification of 
International Law. Passed House May 21. 

H. J. Res. 322. Joint resolution author- 
izing payment of the claim of the Norwe- 
gian government for interest upon money’ 
advanced by it in connection with the pro- 
tection of American interests in Russia. 
Passed House May 29. Passed Senate 
June 25. Approved June 27. Public Res- 
olution No. 102. 

H. J. Res. 333. To authorize an appropri- 
ation of $10,000 for the expenses of partici- 
pation by the United States in the Ninth 
International Dairy Congress, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, 1931. Passed House May 22. Re- 
ported to Senate July 2. 

~H. R. 1970. Authorizing payment of an 
indemnity to the British government on ac- 
count of the death of Samuel Richardson, 
sritish subject, alleged to have been killed 
at Consuelo, Dominican Republic, by U. S. 
Marines. Passed House Mar. 4, 

H. R. 9701. Authorizing payment of an 
indemnity to the French government on ac- 
count of injuries received by Henry Borday, 
a French citizen, when he was assaulted at 
his place of business at Port au Prince, 
Haiti, by two United States marines. Re- 
ported to House June 24, | 

H. R. 9702. Authorizing the payment of 
an indemnity to the British government on | 
account of losses sustained by H. W. Ben-! 
nett, a Pritish subject, in connection with | 
the rescue of survivors of the U. S. S. Chero- 
kee. Reported to House June 11. 

H. R. 9991. Fixing the salary of the} 
Minister to Liberia. Passed House Apr. 7. 

H. R. 10585. Providing that the Alien | 
Property Custodian shall return to the va- 
rious trusts the proceeds received from the 
disposition of any patent, trade mark, etc., | 
delivered to the Alien Property Custodian, | 
or seized by him. Reported to House 
Mar. : 

H. R. 11580. To amend section 1709 of 
the Revised Statutes. Passed House May 29. 
ryye « . 

Vitle 23—Highways 

S. 120. To authorize the President to de- 
tail engineers of the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the Department of Agriculture to 
assist the governments of the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics in highway matters. Re- 
ported to Senate Apr, 22. 

S. 1270. Providing for the construction 
of roads on the Fort Belknap Indian Res- 
ervation in the State of Montana, Passed | 
Senate May 22. 

S. 1785. Providing for the construction 
of roads on the Blackfeet Indian Reserva- | 
tion in the State of Montana. Passed Sen- 
ate May 22. 

S. 1811. Providing for a study regarding ; 
the construction of a highway to connect 
the northwestern part of the United States 
with British Columbia, Yukon Territory, and 
Alaska. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 3775. To amend the act entitled “An act 
to provide that the United States shall aid 
the States in the construction of rural post 
roads. Passed Senate Apr. 7. 

S. 4002. Providing for the construction 
of roads on the Rocky Boy Indian Reserva- 
tion in the State of Montana, Passed Sen- 
ate May 22. 

S. 4576. To provide for an investigation 
as to the location and probable cost of a 
southern approach road to the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge. Passed Senate June 5. 

S. 4708. To amend the act entitled “an 
act pretiding for a study regarding the 
construction of a highway to connect the 
northwestern part of the United States with 
British Columbia, Yukon Territory, and 
Alaska in cooperation with the Dominion 
of Canada,” approved May 15, 1930. Passed 
Senate June 25. 

H. R. 4021. To accept from the State of 
Montana grant of concurrent police juris- 
diction over the right; of way of the Rlack- 
feet Highway, etc. Reported to House Jan. 7. 

H. R. 12404. To provide for national 
park approaches. Reported to House 
June 21. 


Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 


and Cemeteries 

S. 4247. To provide for the improvement 
of the approach to the Confederate Cem- 
etery, Fayetteville, Ark. Passed Senate 
June 5, 

H. R. 3313. Authorizing Secretary of War 
to acquire free of cost to the United States 
the Confederate Stockage Cemetery. on 
Johnston's Island, Sandusky Bay, Ohio. 
Passed House Mar. 4. 

H. R. 9638. To establish a branch home 
of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers in one of the Northwest Pa- 
cific States. Passed House June 11, Passed 
Senate June 27. Approved July 3. 


| Title 25—Indians 


S. 615. Authorizing an appropriation for 
payment to the Uintah, White River, and 
Uncompahgre bands of Ute Indians in the 
State of Utah for certain lands. Passed 
Senate June 2. Reported to House June 17. 

S. 872. Mr. Wheeler. To amend an act 
for the relief of certain tribes. of Indians 
in Montana, Idaho, and Washington. Passed 
Senate May 12. 

S. 1533. To authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to extend the time for payment 
of charges due on Indian irrigation proj- 
ects. Passed Senate May 8&. 

S. 2134. For the determination and pay- 
ment of certain claims against the Choctaw 
Indians enrolled as Mississippi Choctaws. 
Passed Senate June 11. 

S. 2895. Authorizing the bands or tribes 
of Indians known and designated as the 
Middle Oregon or Warm Springs Tribe of 
Indians of Oregon, or either of them, to 
submit their claims to the Court of Claims’. 
Passed Senate May 22. Reported to [louse 
May 28. 

S. 3156. Providing for the final 
ment of the Indians of the Klamath Indian 
Reservation in the State of Oregon. Passed 
Senate May 23. Reported to House June 14. 

S. 3165. Conferring jurisdiction upon the 
Court of Claims to hear, consider, and re- 
port upon a claim of the Choctaw and} 
Chickasaw Indian nations, Passed Senate ! 
May 22. Reported to House May 28. 

S. 3359. To authorize a per capita pay- 
ment to Pine Ridge Sioux Indians of South 
Dakota. Reported to Senate Mar. 20. 

S. 3581. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to arrange with States for the 
education, medical attention, and relief of 
distress of Indians. Passed Senate May 22. 

S. 3988. Authorizing the construction of 
the Michaud division of the Fort Hill In- 
dian irrigation project. Passed Senate, 
May 22. 

S. 4051. Authorizing the Pillager bands of 
Chippewa Indians, residing in Minnesota, 
to submit claims to the Court of Claims. 
Passed Senate June 2. Reported to House 
June 16, 

H. R. 


enroll- | 


5282. Authorizing the deferring 
of collection of construction costs against 
Indian lands within irrigation projects. 
Reported to House Mar. 26. 

H. R. 6979. To authorize the creation of 
Indian trust estates. Reported to House 
May 28. 
| . R. 8476. To authorize a survey of cer- 
tain lands claimed by the Zuni Pueblo In- 
'dians, New Mexico, and the issuance of pat- 
ent therefor. Passed House Feb. 17, 

H. R. 8812. Authorizing the Menominee 
| Tribe of Indians to employ general attor- 
|neys. Reported to House May 19, 


Re- 
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| H. R. 9761. For issuance of patents in 
fee for Indian homesteads on the Crow, 
| Blackfeet and Fort Belknap reservations in 
Montana. Passed House Apr. 11. 

H. R. 10425. To enable entrymen and 
purchasers of Indian lands to secure re- 
funds of any moneys paid in excess of 
the reappraised value of the lands. Passed 
| House June 10. 
| H. R. 10627. Amending the law of Feb. 
14, 1920, authorizing ana directing the col- 
lection of fees for work done for the benefit 
of Indians. Passed House Apr. 11. 

H. R. 10879. Directing the Secretary of 
Interior to investigate reimbursable charges 
against Indian tribes. Reported to House 
Mar. 19. 

H. R. 10952. For the relief of homeless 
and destitute Chippewa Indians in Forest, 
Langlade, and Oneida Counties, Wis. Re- 
ported to House Apr. 17. 

H. R. 11203. Ratify certain leases with 
the Seneca Nation of Indians. Reported to 
House June 11 

H. R. 11429. To regulate collections from 
Indians in the United States. Reported to 
House Apr. 24: Recommitted to Indian Af- 
fairs June 9. 

H. R. 11443. To provide for an Indian 
' village at Eiko, Nev. Passed House June 12. 

H. R. 11753. To amend an act for relief 
of certain Indian tribes in Montana, Idaho 
and Washington. Reported to House May 8. 

H. R. 11783. To authorize the collection 
of penalties and fees for stock trespassing 
on Indian lands. Passed House June 9. 

H. R. 11900. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to investigate and report to 
Congress on the desirability of the acquisi- 
tion of a portion of the Menominee Indian 
Reservation in Wisconsin. Passed House 
June 9, 


Title 26—Internal Revenue 


H. %. 10658. To permit manufacturers, 
under Treasury Regulations, to recover 
the value of internal revenue stamps af- 
fixed to tobacco manufacturers. Reported 
to House June 20. 


Tithe 27—Intoxicating Liquors 
S. 3244, supplementing the national pro- 
hibition act for the District of Columbia. 
Reported to Senate May 27. 
H. R. Authorizing the Commis- 
sioner of Prohibition to pay for information 


concerning violations of the narcotic laws | 
Jan. | 


of the United States. Passed House 
20. Passed Senate, amended, June 
House agreed to Senate amendments July 1. 
Approved July 3. 

H. R. 9985. To ameng the national pro- 
hibition act as amendéd. Passed House 
June 3. Passed Senate July 2. 

H. R. 11199. Providing for the summon- 
ing of liquor law violators by publication. 
Reported to House Mar. 31. 


27. 


‘Title 28—Judicial Code and 


Judiciary 
S. J. Res. 184. Making Saturday, July 
1930, a legal holiday in the District of 
Passed Senate June 5. Passed 
Approved July 2. Public 
103. 


Columbia. 
House July 1. 
Resolution No. 
S. 1792. 
of an additional district judge for the 
southern district of California. Passed Sen- 
ate May 12. Passed House June 24. Ap- 
proved June 27. Public Law No. 447. 
S. 1916. Relating to indictments in Fed- 
eral courts. teported to Senate May 19. 
S. 1985. Providing against misuse of offi- 
cial badges. Passed Senate May 22 
S. 2816. 


To amend section 1125, chapter 
31, of the District of Columbia Code. Re- 
ported to Senate, Apr. 21. 

S. 2828. Authorizing commissioners or 
members of international tribunals to ad- 
minister oaths, to subpoena witnesses and 
records, and to punish for contempt. Passed 
Senate Mar. 5. Passed House July 3.° Ap- 
proved July 3. 

S. 3064. To make permanent the addi- 
tional United States district judgeship in 
the eastern district of Illinois. Passed 
Senate June 17. Passed House July 2. Ap- 
proved July 3. 

S. 3215. To amend section 3 of the act 
of Congress approved Feb. 18, 1929, entitled 
“an act to'amend the laws relating to assess- 
ments and taxes in the District of Columbia.” 
Reported to Senate Mar. 3. 

S. 3229. To provide for the appointment 
of an additional district 
southern district of New 
to Senate May 5. 


York. Reported 


olent corporations heretofore created by 


special act of Congress to divide and sep-| 


arate the insurance activities from the fra- 
ternal activities by an act of its supreme 
legislative body, subject to the approval 
of the superintendent of insurance of the 
District of Columbia. 
ate Mar. 5. 

S. 3490. To define, regulate, and license 
real estate brokers and real estate sales- 
men; to create a real estate commission 
in the District of Columbia; to protect the 
public against fraud in real estate trans- 
actions. Passed Senate May 22. 

S. 3614. To provide for the appointment 
of two additional district judges for the 
northern district of Illinois. Passed Sen- 
ate June 11. Reported to House June 14. 

S. 4307. To authorize commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to compromise and 
settle a certain suit at law resulting from 
the forfeiting of the contract of the Com- 
mercial Coal Co. with 
lumbia in 1916. Passed Senate June 

S. 4325. A bill to amend subchapter 5 
of chapter 18 of the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia by adding thereto a 
new section to be designated section 648-A. 
Passed Senate June 2. 

S. 4357. To limit the jurisdiction of dis- 
trict courts of the United States. Reported 
to Senate May 20. 

S. 4425. To amend section 
Judicial Code of the United States, relat- 
ing to grand juries. Passed Senate June 27. 

H. J. Res. 392. To amend the law of 
1918 to promote efficiency for use of re- 
sources and industries of the United States 
with respect to the invention of Garabed 
T. K. Giragossian for use of free energy, 
etc. Reported to House July 2. 

H. R. 23. Extending the judicial power 
for the rendition of declaratory judgments. 
Reported to House Dec. 21 

H. R. 739. Permitting officers who take 
and approve official bonds to require the 
renewal of such bonds. Passed by House 
Dec. 16. 

H. R. 968. 
for the District of Columbia. 
House Dec. 16. 

H. R. 980. To permit the United States 
to become a party defendant in certain 
cases. Passed House Feb. 5. Passed Sen- 
ate, amended, Apr. 14, Sent to conference 
June 11, 

H. R. 5285. Removing the duty of the 
United Sates judges to certify expense ac- 


9 


Providing a ju.y commission 
Passed by 


‘eounts of United States attorneys and as- 


99 


sistant attorneys. Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 5624. To provide for an additional 
judicial district in Kentucky an’ prescribe 
sittings of the courts. Reported to House 
May 23. 

H. R. 6347. To 
the Judiciak Code, as amended (U. 
Supp. III, title 28, section 182). 
House May 5. Passed Senate June 25, 
proved June 28. Public Law No. 471. 

H. R. 7587. To authorize appointment of 
reporters in the courts of the United States 
and to fix their duties and compensation. 
Passed House Jan. 22. 

H. R. 7884, To prohibit experiments upon 


101 of 
Zz <,, 
Passed 


Ap- 


amend section 


living dogs in the District of Columbia and | 


providing a penalty for violation thereof, 

Reported to the House July 3. 

H. R. 7926. To provide for terms of the 
United States District Court for the East- 
ern District of Pennsylvania to be held at 
Easton, Pa. Passed House June 10. Passed 
| Senate June 24. Approved June 27. Public 
Law No, 448. 

H. R. 9590. To provide for the appoint- 
ment of one additional’ district judge for 
the eastern and western districts of 
Arkansas. Passed House June 24, 

H. R, 10341. Defining petty Offenses and 
providing penalties therefor. Passed House 
June 3. 

H. R. 10476. To 
real-estate brokers and salesmen. 
to House Mar. 21. 

H. R. 10742. To make the taxicab owners 
j}and operators in the District of Columbia 
responsible for any 


regulate and license 
Reported 


. 
| 


lic Law No. 


| lic works. 


¥ 
To provide for the appointment | 


judge for the} 


Reported to the Sen- | 


|} roads and 


the District of Co- | 


284 of the | 


|} lumbia 


' whole 


claims- for damages | 


> 
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adjudged against them. Reported to House 
June 4. . 

H. R. 11622. To provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional district judge for 
the Eastern District of Louisiana. Passed 
House June 23. 

H. R. 11623. For the appointment of an 
additional district judge for the southern 
district of Texas. Passed House June 25. 

H. R. 11967. To™provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional district judge 
for the southern district of Illinois. Re- 
ported to House June 26. 

H. R. 11971. Providing for the holding of 
court at Bloomington, in the southern di- 
vision of the southern district of Illinois. 
Passed House June 10. 

H. R. 12032. For the appointment of two 
additional judges for the southern district 
of New York. Reported to the House May 
24. 

H. R. 12056. Providing for waiver of 
trial by jury in the district courts and 
the District of Columbia. Passed House 
June 3. 

H. R. 12059. To provide for an additional 
judge of the Federal District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York. Reported to 
House May 23. . 

H. R. 12095. To provide for a third, judi- 
cial district in West Virginia. Passed Wouse 
June 23. 

H. R. 12307. To provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge for the Dis~ 
trict Court of the Uaited States for the 
Western District of Oklahoma. Passed 
House June 23. 

H. R. 12347. To provide for the appoint- 
ment of an adidtional district judge for 
the eastern district of Missouri. Reported 
to. House May 27, 

H. R. 12350. To provide for the appoint- 
ment of an additionel district judge for 
the Eastern District of Michigan. Passed 
House June 23. 

H. R. 12599. To amend section 16 of the 
radio act of 1927, Passed House June 23, 
Passed Senate June 27. Approved IY i 
Public Law No. 494, 

H. R. 12842. An act to create an addi- 
tional judge for the southern district of 
Florida. Passed House June 16. Passed 
Senate June 25. Approved June Pub- 
449. 


Title 29—Labor 


S. 3059. To provide for the advance 
planning and regulated construction of pub- 
Passed Senate Apr. 28. Passed 
Sent to confer- 


> 


27. 


House, amended, July 1. 
ence July 2. 

S. 3060. For the establishment of a na- 
tional employment system. Reported to 
House June 26. 

H. R. 9227. To establish additional sal- 
ary grades for mechanics’ helpers in the 
Motor Vehicle Service. Passed House June 
10. Passed Senate June 24. Approved June 
27. Public Law No. 464. 

H. R. 9232. To regulate the rates of wages 
to be paid to laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors and subcontractors on 
public works of the United States in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Reported te House 
Apr. 15. 

S. 3653. To amend an act entitled “An act 
to provide compensation for disability 4 or 
death resulting from injury to employe? it 
certain employments in+the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved May 17, 1928. Passed 
Senate Apr. 7. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 


S. 5. Appropriating $7,500 for defraying 
expenses of the United States Marine Band 
at 39th annual reunion of the Confederate 
veterans at Charlotte, N, C. Passed Senate 
Apr. 23, 1929. e 

S. J. Res. 76. Authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to purchase farm-loan 
bonds issued by Federal land banks. Passed 
Senate May 23. 

S. J. Res. 134. Authorizing appropriation 
for delegation to fourth world poultry con- 
gress. Reported to Senate Feb. 6. 

S. J. Res. 137. For loans to farmers in 
crop-failure areas of Montana. Passed by 
the Senate Feb. 11. 

S. 134. Authorizing appropriation for the 
purchase of land for the Indian colony near 
Ely, Nev. Passed Senate May 12. Passed 
House June 23. Approved June 27. Public 
Law No. 450. 

S. 2274. To authorize the settlement of 
the indebtedness of the French Republic to 
the United States of America. Report to 


| Senate Dec. 5, 1929. 
S. 3248. To authorize fraternal and benev- | , 


S. 3219. Discontinue coinage of $2.50 gold 
pieces. Reported to Senate Jan 21. 

S. 3558. To amend section 8 of the act 
making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District 
of Columbia for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1914, approved Mar. 4, 1913. Passed Sen- 
ate June 5. 

S. 3615. To protect the public of the 
District of Columbia from taxicab drivers 
who are financially irresponsible and unahle 
to pay claims arising from injuries or dang 
age ne by their vehicles. Passed Senate 
June'17. Reported to House June 30. 

S. 4108. To provide for reimbursement 
of appropriations for expenditures made 
for the upkeep and maintenance of prop- 
erty of the United States. Passed Senate 
May 12. Reported to House June 4. 

S. 4193. For the relief of the State of 
Florida for damage to and destruction of 
bridges by floods in 1928 and 

Passed Senate June 5. 

4254. To provide for the compromise 


1929, 


Ss 


land settlement of claims held by the United 
‘States of America arising under the prov- 


sions of section 210 of the transportation 
act, 1920, as amended. Passed Senate 
June 11. 

S. 4377. 
of claims against the United States on 
count of property damage, personal in- 
jury, or death. Reported to Senate May 29. 

S. 4586. To authorize additional appro- 
priations for the National Arboretum, 
Passed Senate June 27. 

S. 4708 Providing for a study regard- 
ing the construction of a highway to con- 
nect the northwestern, part of the United 
States with British Columbia, Yukon Terri- 
tory, and Alaska. Passed Senate June 25. 

H. J. Res. 253. To provide for the ex- 
penses of a delegation of the United States 
to the sixth meeting of the congress of 
military medicine and pharmacy to be held 
at Budapest in 1931. Passed House Mav 
20. Passed Senate June 25. 

H. J. Res. 321. Authorizing $4,500 ap- 
propriation for the United States to par- 
ticipate in an international conferencg on 
the unification of buoyage and lighting of 
coasts at Lisbon, 1930. Passed House 


June 25. 
H. J. Res. 373. Making eppropriggiens 
for the Government of the District of o- 
and other activities chargeable in 
or in part against the revenues of 
such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931. Passed House June 30, Re- 
ported to Senate July 1. 

Il. J. Res. 384. Making available appro- 


To provide for the settlement 
ace 


| priations for increase of salaries of police 


of District of Columbia. 
Passed House June 30. Passed Senate July 3, 
ate July 1. Approved July 3. 

: H. J. Res. 38%. Making provision for con- 
tinuation of construction of the United 
States Supreme Court Building. Passed 
House June 30. Passed Senate July 1. Ap- 
proved July 3. 

H. J. Res. 389. Making appropriations 
for the pay of pages for the Senate and 
House of Representatives until the end of 
the second session of the Seventy-first Con- 
Passed House June 30. Passed Sen- 
ate July 1. Approved July 3. 

H. J. Res, 393. Making appropriations to 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony Commission. 
Passed House July 2. Passed Senate July 3. 

H. R. 47. For relief of the State of New 
York. Passed House Mar. 4. Passed Sen- 
ate June 25. Approved June 30. Public 
Law No. 482. 

H. R. 71. Amending so much of the 
sundry civil act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 
p. 730), as relates to disposition of moneys 
belonging to the deceased inmates of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital. Reported to House 
June 16. 

H. R. 233. To approve the action of the 
War Department in rendering relief to 
sufferers of the Mississippi River flood in 
1927. Passed House June 11, 

H. J. Res. 235, Authorizing an annual ap- 


and firemen the 


gress. 
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[Continued from Page 10.) 


propriation for expense of establishing and, and promotion of commissioned officers of 
maintaining a United States passport bu-/|the Marine Corps. Reported to House Jan. 7. 


reau at Portland, Oreg. Reported to House 
Apr. 21. 

H. J. Res. 247. Appropriating $50,000 for 
Revised Statutes relating to disposal of 
foods. Passed House Jan. 22. Passed Sen- 
ate May 22. 


H. J. Res. 255. 


| events. 


H. R. 11489. To provide for the com- 
memoration of certain military historic 
Reported to House May 19. 


| Title 35—Patents 


. . ° | 
Authorizing an appropria- 


tion of $871,655 as the contribution of the} 


United 
lumbus 
mingo. Reported to House Ney 23. 

H. J. Res. 299. To provide an annual 
appropriation to meet the quota of 
United States toward the expenses of the 


States toward the Christopher Co-| 
Memoria! Lighthouse at Santo Do-| 
; business before the United 


the} 


international technical committee of aerial | 


legal experts. Passed House May 29. 


H. R. 704. To grant relief to those 
States which brought State-owned property 
into the Federal service in 1917. Passed 
House June 2. Passed Senate June 25. Ap- 
proved June 28. Public Law No. 468. 

H. R. 2828. Amending the law relating to 
trade marks and to authorize their regis- 
tration. Passed House Apr. 21. 

H. R. 3222. For the relief of the State 
of Vexmont. Passed House June 11. Passed 
Senfe June 25. Approved June 28, Public 
Law No. 470. 

H. R. 4192. To authorize the coinage of 
silver 50-cent pieces in commemoration of 
the 125th anniversary of the expedition of 
Capt. Meriwether Lewis and Capt. William 
Clark. Reported to House’ Mar. 25. ; 

H. R. 6340. To authorize an appropria- 
tion for construction at the 


S. 4442. For suspension of patent rights 
in anti-trust law violation. Passed Sen- 
ate June 2. Vote reconsidered June 3. 

H. R. 699. To prevent frauds, deception 
or improper practice in 
Office. Passed House Mar. 17. 
ate June 17. 

H. R. 12549. Vestal bill to revise copy- 
right laws and permit the United States 
to enter the International Copyright Union. 


Passed Sen- 


| Reported to House June 24. 


H. R. 11852. Copyright design bill to 


furnish adequate protection against piracy | 
of original designs for manufactured prod- | 
| ucts, 


Passed House July 2. 


/Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


| United 


mountain | 


branch of the National Home for Disabled | 


Volunteer Soldiers, Johnson City, Tenn. 
Passed House “June _ 5. Passed Senate 
June 25. Approved July 1. Public Law 
No. 492. 

H. R. 6846. To authorize the coinage of 
50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 300th 
anniversary of the founding of the Massa- 
chusgits Bay Colony. Passed House Mar. A, 

HS R. 7244. To authorize appropriation 
for Maxwell Field, Ala.; reported to House 
Jan. 22. ad 

H. R. 7496. Authorizing an appropriation 
for improvements at the Guilford Court- 
house National Park. Passed House June 5. 

H. R. 7254. Providing for the deposit 
by railroad companies of the cost _of sur- 
veying lands within their grants. Reported 
to House May 2%. bai 

H. R. 8159. To authorize appropriation 
for construction at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, N. Y.; Fort 
Lewis, Wash.; Fort Benning, Ga. 
House June 5. Passed Senate, amended, 

Sent to conferénce June 30. 

H. R. 8583. For the relief of the State 
of Maine and the City ef Portsmouth, N. 
H. Passpd House June 16. 

H. R. 8837. To pay, as an act of grace to 
China, $500 to the family of Chang Hsi 
Ying, drowned as a result of collision be- 
tween an American naval vessel and a 
Chinese junk. 

H. R. 9142. 
the arbiter 


To extend the jurisdiction of 
under the settlement of war 


claims act to patents licensed to the United | 


States pursuant to an obligation arising out 


of their sale by the Alien Property Custo-| 


dizgy. Reported to House Feb. 17. 


" R. 9408. To amend the act of March 8, | 


1917, an act making appropriations for the 
general expenses of the District of Colum- 
bia. Passed House June 24. Passed Sen- 
ate June 27. Approved June 30. Public 
Law No. 484. 

H. R. 9707. To authorize the incorporated 
town of Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue bonds 
in any sum not to exceed $1,000,000 for the 
purpose of acquiring public utility proper- 
ties. Passed House May 20. Passed Sen- 
ate June 24. Approved July 3. 

H. R. 10813. District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill. Passed House Mar. 27. Passed 
Senate, amended, May 12. Conference re- 
port agreed to by House and Senate July 
3. Approved July 3. . 

H. R. 11145. Authorizing an appropria- 
tion for the sixth international road con- 
gress. Passed House May 19. Passed Sen- 
ate June 24. Approved June 28. Public 
Law No. 444. 

H. R. 11194. 
tion of the United States to the expenses 
of the District of Columbia. 
House May 23. 

H. R. 11718. To provide for aiding farmers 
in any State by making loans to drainage 
distzicts, etc. Reported to House June 13. 

HR. 11852. Amending the statutes of 
the United States to provide for copyright 
registration of designs. . Reported to House 
May 2. ee 

H. R. 12719. To authorize appropriations 
for construction at military posts. Re- 
ported to House June 11. , 

H. R. 12902. Second deficiency appropria- 
tion bill. Passed House June 20. Passed 
Senate, amended, June 27. Sent to con- 
ference June 28. Conference report agreed 
to by Senate July 1, by House July 2. Ap- 


re ed July 3. 
Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


S. 4400. To legalize a pier constructed 
in Chesapeake Bay at Annapolis Roads, 
Md. Passed Senate June 17. Passed House 
June 24, 

H. R. 5694. Authorizing appropriations 
of $5,000,000 annually for a 10-year period, 
beginning the fiscal year 1932, as a definite 


Passed | 


Reported to House Mar. 24. | 


To determine the contribu- | 


Reported to| 


congressional ‘declaration of policy for car- | 


rying out the Weeks law. . Reported to 
House Feb. 15. 

H. R. 11781. 
bors authorization bill. 
25. Passed Senate, amended, June 20. Sent 
to conference June 24. Conference report 
agreed to by Senate June 24, by Hous@ 
June 24. Approved July 4. 

The following bridge bills have been re- 
ported to the Senate: S. 4009, 4259, 3713, 
3190, 2491, 219, 379, 1073, 1186, 1187, 
1188, 1189, 1337, 1744, 2705, 27167 3574, 3575, 
3576, 3638, 3754, 4769. H. R. 11591, 13035, 

The following bridge bills have passed the 
Senate: S. 
4655, 2114, 3122, 2675, 2859, 2863, 2890, 3607, 
1644, 4538, 2896, 2897, 2898, 4064, 4663. 

The toliowing bridge bills have been re- 
ported to the House: S. 2114, 2890. 
201, 202, 5661, 10823, 12129, 13130, 1 

The following bridge bills have passed the 
House: H. R. 6843, 8300, 9980, 10017, 200, 
11779, 11591, 11729, 12617, 11136, 13035. 
The following bridge bills have passed 
both Houses and have been approved by the 
Presig@ent: S. 3873, 4517, 4577, 3422. H.R. 
9989, 9628, 10376, 10461, 12663, 11729, 12920, 
12993, 12233, 12554, 12614, 12844, 12919, 


Title 34—Navy 
¢,@ Res. 140. 


tion of a memoria) 


Omnibus rivers and har- 


To provide for the erec- 
tablet to the United 


Passed House Apr. | 


J. Res. 168, S. 4671, 46875 4690, 


H. R. | 


and Observances 


S. J. Res. 93. To provide for a monument 
to Maj. Gen. William Crawford Gorgas, late 
Surgeon General of the United States Army. 
Passed Senate March 25. 

S. J. Res. 95. Authorizing the erection of 
a memorial building to commemorate the 
winning of the Oregon country for the 
States. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. J. Res. 171. To amend section 5 of 
the joint resolution relating to the National 
Memorial Commission, approved Mar. 4, 
1929. Passed Senate June 2. 

S J. Res. 177. To provide for the erec- 
tion of a monument to William Howard 
Taft at Manila, P. I. Passed Senate June 
a7. Reported to House July 1. 

S. J. Res. 186. Providing for an investi- 
gation and report on the Chicago world’s 
fair centennial celebration. Reported to 
Senate June 11. 

S. 2643. To prolong the life of the George 
Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial Commission 
to June 30, 1935, and to increase the au- 
thorization from $1,000,000 to $1,750,000. 
Passed Senate June 27. 

S. 2814. To authorize the erection of a 
suitable statue of Maj. Gen. George W. 
Goethals. Passed Senate Apr. 7. 

S. 3051. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to erect a monument to com- 
memorate the service of Martin Charger and 
other Indians. Passed Senate Apr. 10. 

S. 4384. To provide for the erection of 
a suitable monument to the memory of the 


| first permanent settlement of the West at 


Harrodsburg, Ky. Reported to Senate 
June 30. 

S. 4515. To commemorate the Rattle of 
Helena, Ark. Passed Senate June 24. 

H. J. Res. 306. Fstablishing a commis- 
sion for the participation of the United 
States in the observance of three hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony. Passed House June 
16, Passed Senate June 25. Approved June 
27. Public Resolution No. 69. 

H. R. 14. To make the Star Spangled 
Banner the national anthem of the United 
States. Passed House Apr. 21. 

H. R. 101. For the award of the airmail 
fliers medal of honor. Passed House 
June 24, 


H. R. 10209. 


Authorizing an appropria- 
tion fon_erection of a tablet at Jasper 
Spring, Picekoms County, Ga., to mark spot 
where Sgt. William Jasper, a Revolutionary 
hero, fell. Passed House May 5. Passed 
Senate June 24. Approved June 28. Public 
Law No, 473. 

H. R. 10296. To provide for the use of 
the U. S. S. “Olympia” as a memorial to the 
men and women who served the United 
States in the War with Spain. Reported 
to House Mar, 13. 

H. R. 10630. Authorizing the President 
to effect coordination “of Federal activities 
affecting war veterans. Passed House Apr. 
29. Passed Senate, amended, June 30. House 
agreed to Senate amendments July 1. 

H. R. 11409. To authorize the erection 
ff a tablet in the Fort Sumter Military 
Reservation to the memory of the garrison 
at Fort Sumter during the siege of 1861. 
Passed House June 11. Passed Senate 
June 27. Approved June 30. Public Law 
No. 485. 

H. R. 11582. To provide monuments to 
mark the birthplaces of deceased Presi- 
dents of the United States. Reported to 
House Apr. 21. 

H. R. 11853. To prepare and manufacture 
a medal in commemoration of the 125th 
anniversary of the expedition of Capt. Meri- 
wether Lewis and Capt. William Clark. 
Passed House June 10. 

H. R. 12235. Creating a “Colonial Na- 

tional Monument” in Virginia. Passed House 
June 9. Passed Senate, amended, June 11. 
Sent to conference June 16. Conference 
report agreed to by House June 27, by Sen- 
Approved July 3. 
Providing for medals of honor 
to Government employes for 
distinguished service in science or for 
voluntary risk of life and health beyond 
ordinary risks/of duty. Reported to House 
July 3. 


Title 37—Pay and Allowances 
(Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public 
Health Service) 


S. 2567. Granting travel pay and other 
allowances to certain soldiers of the Span- 
ish-American War and the Philippine In- 
surrection who were discharged in the 
Philippines™™ Passed Senate May 

H. R. 10380. Adjusting the salaries of 
the Naval Academy Band at Annapolis, 
Md. Passed House June 18. 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 


S. 477. Equalizing pensions to certain 
soldiers of the Civil War and their widows. 
Passed Senate, amended, Apr. 1. 

S. 958. Granting increased 
regular soldiers and sailors and authorizing 
acceptance of War and Navy Department 
records for disability. Passed Senate Apr. 1. 
Reported to House May 22. , 

$.°1298. To increase pensions to certain 
maimed veterans who have lost limbs. Passed 
Senate Apr. 1. 

H. R. 3314. Te make better provision for 
the recovery and disposition bodies of 


ate June 28. 
H. R. 12922 
and awards 


of of 


|} members of the civilian components of the 


| Army 


States Naval Academy to commemorate the | 


officers and men lost in the United States 
submarine S4. Passed Senate Apr. 7. Passed 
House June 24, Approved June 27. Public 
Resolution No. 100. 

S. 525. Authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the cus- 
tody of the Louisiana State Museum, of the 
City of New Orleans, La., the silver service 
in use on the cruiser New Orleans. Passed 
Senate Apr. 7. Passed House June 24. Ap- 
proved June 27. Public Law No, 452, 

S. 550. To regulate the distribution and 
promotion of commissioned officers of the 
line of the Navy, Passed Senate Apr. 1. 

S. 551. A bill ® 


regulate the distribution | 


and promotion of commissioned officers of 


the Marine Carps. Passed Senate June 6. 

S. 1721. Directing the retirement of act- 
ing assistant surgeons of the United States 
Navy at the age of 64 years. Passed Sen- 
ate May 7. Reported to House June 4, 

S. 1952. Providing a rautical school at the 
port of New Orleans, La. Passed Senate 
Apr. 7. 

S. 3893. Authogjzing the Secretary of the 
Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the cus- 
tody of the State of South Dakota the silver 
service presented to the United States for 
the cruiser “South Dakota.” Passed Senate 
Apr. 7. Passed House ®une 24. Approved 
June 26. Public Law No. 442. 

H. R. 1190. To regulate the distribution 
and promotion of commissioned officers of 
the line of the Navy. Passed House June 25, 
Reported to Senate June 26. 

H. R. 6145. To regulate the mfhimum age 
limit for enlistments in the Naval Reserve 
or Marine Corps Reserve. Reported 
Hoye June 27, 


R. 7974. To regulate the distribution 


}to the 


who die in line of duty. Reported 

House June 11. 

H. R. 6997. Granting pensions to crews 
of vessels owned or chartered by the United 
States, and engaged in transportation of 
troops, supplies, etc., during the War with 
Spain, Philippine-Insurrection or China Re- 
lief Expedition. Passed House, amended, 
May 5. 

H. R. 7929. Providing retirement for 
persons who hold licenses as navigators or 
engineers who have reached the age of 64 
years and have served 25 or more years 
in the Army transport service. Passed 
House June 11, : 

H. R. 7639. Amending the law relating 
to six months’ gratuity to dependent rela- 
tives of officers, enJisted men, or nurses. 
Passed House June 25, 

H. R. 8570. To amend the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924. Reported to House 
Jan. 15. 

H. R. 10881. To amend the 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended. 
House Apr. 24. Passed Senate, amended, 
June 23. Ho agrees to Senate amend- 
ments June 25. Vetoed June 26. . Veto sus- 
tained by House June 26, 

H. BR. 12099. 
Coast Guard. Passed House 
16. Passed Seante June 25. Approved July 3. 
July 1. Approved July 3. 

H. R. 13174. To amend the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, as amended. Passed 
House June 26. Passed Senate, amended, 
July 1. Approved July 3. 


Title 39—Postal Service 


S. 543. To increase the pay of mail car- 
riers in the village delivery service. Passed 


to 


World War 
Passed 


to| Senate May 8. 


S. 1101. To authorize the Postmaster 
General to investigate the conditions of 
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| the lease of the post office garage in Bos- 


ton, Mass., and to readjust the terms 


thereof. Passed Senate Apr. 7. 
Ss. 1415, Amending the act making appro- 
priations for services of Post Office Depart- 


ment relating to statements of ownership, 
| of newspapers. 


Passed Senate Apr. 1. 


S. 3044. To amend section 39 of title 39 
of the United States Code. Passed Senate 
y ‘ 


May 7. 
S. 3178. To authorize the collection of 


| additional postage on insufficiently or im- 


connection with} 
States Patent | 


properly addressed mail to which directory 
service is accorded. Passed Senate May 8. 
8S. 3273. To authorize the 


| General to issue additional receipts or cer- 


To apply the pension laws | 


June | ; 
| gations. 


; money orders. 


tificates of mailing to senders of any class 
of mail matter and to fix the fees charge- 
able therefor. Passed Senate May 7. 

S. 4235. To prohibit the sending of un- 
solicited merchandise through the mails. 
Passed Senate May 23. 

H. R. 3087. Granting leaves of absence 
with pay to substitutes in the postal serv- 
ice. Passed House June 10. 

H. R. 5659. To authorize the Postmaster 
General to charge a fee for inquiries made 
for patrons concerning registered, insured, 
or collect-on-delivery mail, and for postal 
Reported to House Feb. 5. 
Providing a shorter work week 
employes. Reported to House 


H. R. 6603. 
for postal 
Apr. 7. 

H. R. 8568. To compensate the Post Office 
Department for the extra work caused by 
the payment of money orders at offices other 
than those on which the orders are drawn. 
Reported to House Apr. 22. 

H. R. 8569. To authorize the Postmaster 
General to issué additional receipts or cer- 


| tificates of mailing to senders of any class 


| handling, 


MH. R. 11096. 


| stitutions, 


pensions to, 


of mail matter and to fix the fees charge- 
able therefor. Reported to House Feb. 5 
H. R. 8649. To authorize the Postmaster 


‘General to collect an increased charge for 


return receipts for domestic registered and 
insured mail when such receipts are re- 
quested after the mailing of the articles. 
Reported to the House Apr. 1. 

Hl. R. 8806. To authorize the Postmaster 
General to fine steamship and_ aircraft 
carriers transporting mails beyond the bot- 
ders of the United States for unreasonable 
and unnecessary delays and other delin- 
quencies. Passed House May 5. 

H. R. 10676. To restrict the expeditious 
transportation and delivery of 
mail matter where local conditions 
contractual conditions are inadequate. 
Reported to House June 25, 

To provide a postage charge 
service. Reported to 


certain 
or 


for directory 
House Apr. 1. 

H. R. 12285, Postal service, motor vehi- 
cle service, truck parts. Passed House 
June Passed Senate June 27. Ap- 
proved June 3. Public Law No. 486. 

H. R. 12412. Authorizing the Postmaster 
General to permit railroad and electric-car 
companies to provide mail transportation by 
motor vehicle in lieu of service by train. 
Reported to House May 28. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 


S. J. Res. 130. Dtrecting Federal Power 
Commission to stop issuing permits on proj- 
ects relating to the Columbia River pending 
further investigation. Passed Senate Jan. 31. 

a 182. Prohibiting building of 
any wharf, dock, artificial fill, bulkhead or 
other structyre on the Potomac River 
within the District of Columbia#without ap- 
proval of the District Commissioners and 
the Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks. Reported to the House June 21. 

S. 497. To provide for the erection and 
operation of public bathhouses at _ Hot 
Springs, N. Mex. Passed Senate May 8. 

S. 1812. To authorize the collection of an- 
nual statistics relating to certain public in- 
Passed Senate June 2. 

S. 2224. To change the name of Iowa Cir- 
cle, a park area in the District of Columbia, 
to Logan Circle. Passed Senate Apr. 14. 
Passed House,Apr. 14. 

S. 3043. Authorizing the establishment 
of a national hydraulic laboratory in the 
Bureau of Standards. Passed Senate Apr. 7. 

S. 3184. To permit the County of Solano, 
in the State of California, to lay, construct, 
install, and, maintain sewer outlets over 
and across the navy longitudinal dike and 
accretion thereto, in Mare Island Straits, 
Calif. Passed Senate Apr. 7. 

S. 8895. To widen Wisconsin 


94 
ps 


> 
ves. 


Avenue 
abutting squares 1299, 1300 and 1935, in the 
District of Columbia. Passed Senate Apr. 
7. Reported to House June 11. 

S. 3901. To establish a commercial air- 
port for the District of Columbia. Passed 
Senate Apr. 17. 

S. 4022. To regulate the erection, hang- 
ing, placing, painting, display, and mainte- 
nance of outdoor signs and other forms of 
exterior advertising within the District of 
Columbia. Passed Senate Apr. 17. 

S. 4066. To authorize the merger of “the 
Georgetown Gas Light Company with and 
into the Washington Gas Light Company. 
Reported to Senate Apr. 25. 

S. 4211. To abolish a grade crossing in 
the District of Columbia. Passed Senate 
May 8. Reported to House June 11. 

S. 4224. To provide for the oneration 
and maintenance of bathing pools in the 
District of Columbia. Passed Senate May 
8. Passed House July 38. Approved July 8. 

S. 4226. To authorize the Commissioners 
oftthe District of Columbia to sell at public 
or private sale certain realk property owned 
by the District of Columbia. Passed Sen- 
ate May 8. 

S. 4245. To provide for the closing of 
streets and alleys in the Reno sec- 
tion in the District of Columbia. Passed 
Senate May &. Passed House June 24, Ap- 
proved June 26. Public Law No. 438. 

S. 4358. To authorize transfer of funds 
the general revenues of the District 

Columbia to the revenues of the water 
department. Passed Senate June 2. Passed 
House June 24. Approved June 27. Public 
Law No. 455. 

S. 4478. To authorize the Commissioners 

of the District of Columbia to close cer- 
tain alleys and to set aside land owned by 
the District of Columbia for alley pur- 
poses. Passed Senate June 5. 
H. J. Res. 200. Authorizing acceptance 
a donation of land, building and other 
improvements ~ in Caddo Parish, near 
Shreveport, La. Passed House Apr. 7, 

H. R. 4501. To authorize funds for the 
construction of a building at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex. teported to House June 14. 

H. R. 7983. To authorize the construc- 
tion of a memorial building at Champoeg, 
Oreg. Reported to House Feb. 19. 

H. R. 7996. To change the name of Iowa 
Circle in the City of Washington to Logan 
Passed House Apr. 14. Reported to 
June 3. 


9326, 


certain 


from 


¢ 
of 


of 


Circle, 
Senate 

H. R. To permit 
condemnation proceedings 
an act of May 22, 1926, to appeal within 
60 days from the awards of the Commis- 
sioners. Reported to the House June 21, 

H, R. 9483. Authorizing the appropria- 
tion of $80,900 for the purchase of a site, 
to contract for the construction of a build- 
ing and for the installation therein of ap- 
paratus for the use of a constant frequency 
monitoring radio statior Passec House 
Apr. 7. 

H. R. 9676. ,To proceed with certain pub- 
lic works at the United States Naval Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C. Passed House 
June 10, 

H. R. 10166. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construc- 
tion of certain public works at Philadelphia, 
Pa. Passed House June 18, 

Hf. ‘R. 10554, To establish a National Lin- 
coln Museum and veterans’ headquarters 
in the Ford Theater Building, Washington, 
D. C. Reported to House Avr. 3. 

H. R. 10652. To authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to purchase land and to con- 
struct buildings for radio research investi- 
Passed House Apr. 21, 

H. R. 11013. To authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to close 
streets, roads, highways or alleys rendered 
useless or unnecessary. Reported to the 
House June 21, 

H. R. 11144, Authorizing appropriation 
of $4,000,000 for enlargement and addition 
of Washington, D. C., post office. Passed 
House June 10. Passed Senate, amended, 
June Conference report adopted by 
Senate June 30 and by House July 1, Ap- 
proved July 3. 

H. R. 11367, To provide for certain public 


under 
under 


claimants 
instituted 


Postmaster | 


the, 


works at Parris Island, 8. C. Reported to 
House June 5, 

; H. R. 11515. To provide for the sale of 
the Government building site located on 
the State line dividing West Point, Ga., and 
Lanett, Ala. Passed House June 23. Passed 
Senate June 25. Approved June 27. Public 
Law No. 460. 


H. R. 11789. To atd in the maintenance | 


of engineering experiment stations in con- 
| nection with the land grant colleges. Re- 
ported to House Apr. 22. 

H. R. 12343. To authorize ots Secretary 
| of the Treasury to accept donations of ses 
for public buildings. Passed House June 
16. Passed Senate June 25. Approved June 
27. Public Law No. 459. 

° r . 

Title 42—The Public Health 

S. 255. For the promoiion of the health 
and welfare of mothers and infants. Re- 
{ported to Senate Apr. 9. 

S. 4531. Authorizing a survey 
nection with the contrel of cancer. 
Senate May 23. 

H. R. 4124. 


heroes of the fight against yellow fever. 
Reported to House Mar. 5. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


S. J. Res. 56. To amend section 2 of the 
act of Feb. 25, 1927 (44 Stat. L., pt. 2, p. 
336), 
projects. 

S. 64. 
land in Utah. Passed Senate Jan. 

S. 107. Establishing additional land of- 
fices in the States of Montana, Oregon, 
South Dakota. Idaho, New Mexico, Colorado 
and Nevada. Passed Stnate May 22. 

S. 135. Providing for payment of benefits 
received by the Piute Indian Reservation 
lands within the Newlands irrigation praj- 
ect in Nevada. Passed Senate May 7. 


in con- 
Passed 


Passed Senate Apr. 1. 


99 


oc. 


Passed House June 23. Approved June 27. | 


Public Law No. 451. 


S. 261. Amending the act of Jan. 25, 1917, | 
and other acts relating to the Yuma aux- | 


iliary project, Arizona, Passed Senate 
Apr. 17. Reported to House May 14. 

S. 317. To authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to grant certain oil and gas 
prospecting permits and leases. Passed 
Senate May 8. Passed House June 24. Ap- 
proved June 26. Public Law No. 446. 

S. 412. To authorize the creation of 
organized rural communities. Passed Sen- 
ate Apr. 7. 

S. 413. Authorizing the issuance to Wesley 
A. Howard of a patent for certain lands. 
Passed Senate Apr. 17. 

S. 498. Granting certain public lands to 
the State of New Mexico for use of eastern 
New Mexico normal school. Passed Senate 
Apr. 1. 

S. 1603. To 
of lands of the United States in the Phil- 
ippine Islands for lands of the Philippine 
government. Passed Senate June 25, 

S. 2231. To reserve certain lands in the 
public domain in Arizona for the use and 
benefit of the Papago Indians. Passed Sen- 
ate May 23. Reported to House June 16. 

‘ S. 2498, to promote better protection of 
public use of Federal lands in northern 

Minnesota for production of forest prod- 
ucts. Passed Senate May 7. Reported to 
House June 17 

S. 2865. Granting the consent of Con- 
gress to compacts and agreements between 
Wyoming and Idaho, witherespect to the 
boundary line between the States. Passed 
Senate Apr. 14. Reported to House June 
17. 

S. 3538. To authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to convey to the City of Port 
Angeles, Wash., a portion of the Ediz Hook 


Lighthouse Reservation, Wash. Passed Sen- | 


ate Apr. 7. 

S. 3557. To provide for the acquisition 
of certain timberlands and the sale thereof 
to the State of Oregon for recreational 
and scenic purposes. Passed Senate June 
11. Reported to House June 18. 

S. 3774. 
mining laws applicable to the national for- 
ests within the State of South Dakota. 
Passed Senate Apr. 14. 

S. 4149 To add certain lands to the Ash- 
ley National Forest in the State of Wyo- 
ming. Passed Senate June 25. 

S. 4164. 
and royalties in excess of requirements 
made under leases executed in accordance 
with the general leasing act of Feb. 25, 
1920. Passed Senate June 11. Passed 
House June 25. Approved June 27, Public 
Law No. 458. 

S. 4222. To authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to sell by pri- 
vate or public sale a tract of land acquired 
for public purposes. Passed Senate May 8 

S. 4308. To authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue patents for lands held 
under color of title. Passed Senate June 11, 

S, 4657. To amend sections 17 and 27 


of the general leasing act of Feb. 25, 1920 | 


(41 Stat. 
June 26, 
July 3 
S. 4683. Authorizing sale of 
United States in title to certain 
Michigan. Passed Senate June 25. Passed 
House, amended, June 30. Senate adopted 
House amendments July 1. Approved July 3. 
H. J. Res. 372. Authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to accept on be- 
half of the United States a conV@yance of 
certain lands on Government Island 
the City of Alameda, Calif., in 
tion of the relinquishment by the 
States of all its rights and interest 


lease of such island dated July 5, 


437) as amended. Passed Senate 
Passed House July 3. Approved 


right of 
lands in 


United 
under 
1918 


a 


Passed House Feb. 25. Passed Senate July 1. | 


Approved July 3. 

H.R. 756 
sice of New Dorp Lane in exchange for per- 
mission to connect Miller Field with the said 
city’s public sewer system. Passed House 
Feb. 17. 

H. R. 10098. Granting to State of Wis- 
consin certain unappropriated public land 
in meandered areas. Passed House App 7. 

H. R. 3311. To authorize the rete We 
of certain tidelands for sewer purposes 
at Fort Lewis, Wash. Reported to House 
Jan. 24. 

H. R. 4813. Extending time fur homestead 
entries on the Cheyenne River and Stand- 
ing Rock Indian Reservation. Passed House 
Mar. 4. 

H. R. 5271. Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to acquire land and erect a 


monument at the site near Crookston, Minn., | 


to commemorate the signing of a treaty on 
Oct. 2, 1863, between the United States and 
the Chippewa Indians. Passed House June 
9 = 

H. R. 4189. Authorizing additional lands 
for the Boise National Forest in Idaho. 
Passed House Apr. 11. Passed Senate, 
June 11, Approved July 1. Public Law No. 
491. 

H, R. 5292. To authorize the City of 
Napa, Calif., to purchase certain public 
lands for the protection of its water sup- 
ply. Passed House June 13, Passed Sen- 
ate June 39. Approved July 3. 

H. R. 5404, Authorizing the exchange of 
land adjacent to the Santim National For- 
est, Oregon. Reported to House May 5. 

H. R. 6128. To establish a national mili- 
tary park to commemorate the 
Kings Mountain. Passed House June 11. 

H. R. 6586. Confirming title of certain 
purchasers from the State of Louisiana 
formerly included in the Live Oak naval 
|} reserve on Ney Commissioners Island, in 
St. Mary Parish, La. now abandoned. 
Passed House Apr. 7. 

H. %. 8529.°To provide for the establish- 
ment of the Yakima Indian Forest. Passed 
House June 23 

H. R, 8534. To transfer jurisdiction over 
Sullys Hill National Park from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the Department of 
Agriculture, to be maintained as the Sullys 
Hill National Game Preserve. 
to House June 23. 

H. R. 9630. To make regulations on the 
national forests applicable to certain other 
lands. Reported to the House Apr. 2. 

H. R. 9934, For sale of timberland in four 
townships in Minnesota. Passed House 
Apr. 11. 

H. R. 10475. To authorize the creation of 
organized rural communities to demonstrate 
the benefits of planned settlement and 
supervised rural development. Reported to 
House Mar. 10. 


| —H, R. 10582. To provide for the addition 


| of certain lands to the Lassen Volcanic Na. | 


tional Park in the State of California. 


To honor the memory of the | 


relating to Rio Grande reclamation | 


For Secretary of War to acquire | 


provide for the exchange | 


To amend the United States | 


Authorizing repayment of rents | 


from | 
considera- | 


. To authorize the cession to the | 
City of New York of land on the northerly | 


Battle of | 


Reported 


' 

Passed House June 
June 30. Approved jJuly 3. 

H. R. 11200. For acquisition, sale and closer 

| settlement of delinquent lands on irrigation 


9 
23. 


Passed Senate 
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Bills and Resolutions Signed 


projects by the Government to protect its | 


9 


investment. Passed House June 


H. R. 11400. 
Department having jurisdiction over public 
lands the authority to increase the width 
of right of way granted to any party for 
electrical poles and lines for the transmis- 
sion and distribution of electrical power. 
| Reported to House May 28. 

H. R. 12263. 
of 1,000 acres 
aerial bombing 
Field, Tex., and in 
damage claims. Passed House June 5. 
| Passed Senate June 25. Approved June 28. 
| Public Law No. 474. 
| H. R. 12661. 


for 
Kelly 


less, 
at 


more or 
purposes 


of land, 
range 


settlement of certain iportation of black bass, and for other pur- 


To give the head of the! 


To authorize the acquisition | 


i ba | uel 
Authorizing acquisition of | 


| lands in Alameda and Marin counties, Calif,, | 


and the construction of buildings 
for military purposes. Passed House June 
30. Passed Senate July 1. Approved July 3. 

H. R. 12801. To extend the provisions 
| for the forest exchange act to public 
|} lands within 10 miles of the boundaries 
of the Whitman National Forest in Ore- 
|gon. Reported to House June 18. 


H. R. 12811. To amend sections 17 and 
of the general leasing act of Feb. 25, 
1920. Reported to House June 14. 

| H. R. 12870. To authorize sale of ail 
of the right, title, interest, and estate of 
the United States of America in and to 
jcertain lands in the State of Michigan. 
Reported to House June 27. 

H. R, 12967, Granting certain land to 
the City of Dunkirk, Chautauqua County, 
N. Y., for street purposes. Passed House 
June 21. Passed Senate June 27. Ap- 
proved July 3. 


<i 


Documents 


S. 1312. To amend acts regulating print- 
ing and distribution of the Congressional 
Record. Passed Senate June 4, 1929. Re- 
| ported to House Dec. 18, 1929. 
to Printing Mar. 17. 

S. 3409. To provide for the collection and 
publication of statistics of peanuts by the 
Department of Agriculture. Passed Sen- 
ate June 2. 

H. J. Res. 179. Providing for the printing 
| of 320,000 copies of a special report on cat- 
| tle diseases. Passed House Feb. 3. 
| H. J. Res. 250. To print annually the 
proceedings of the national encampment 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, the 
United Spanish War Veterans, the Veterans 


Title 44—Public Printing and) 


thereon | 


By President Are Announced 


President Hoover, it 


was announced! relative to the citizenship and naturaliza- 


orally at the White House on July 3,| tion of married women, ard for other pure 


has approved bills recently passed 
Congress, as follows: 
July 


by 
| 


> 


_S. 941. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate interstate trans- 
poses,” approved May 20, 1926. 

H. R. 334. An act for the relief of Sam- 
Gottinger and Harry Pomerantz. 

H. R. 636. An act for the relief of certain 
persons of Schenley, Pa., who suffered 
damage to their property as a result of 
erosion of a dam on the Allegheny River. 

H. R. 3960. An act for the relief of Louis 
Nobel & Son. 

H. R. 4110. An act to credit the accounts 
of Maj. Benjamin L. Jacobson, Finance De- 
partment, United States Army. 

H. R. 6113. An act for the relief of Gil- 
bert Grocery Company, Lynchburg, Va. 

H. R. 6642. An act for the relief of John 
Magee. 

H. R. 6694. An act for 
Nigro. 

H. R. 
W.. Nix. 

H. R. 8612. An act for the relief of Ralph! 
Rhees. 

H. R. 9279. An act for the relief of Henry 
A. Knott & Company. 

H. R. 10317. An act 
Samuel S. Michaelson. 

H. R. 10582. An act for 
Frank M. Grover. 

H. R. 11608. An act for the relief of Jerry 


the relief of P. M. 


7445. An act for the relief of J. 


for the relief of 


the relief of 


| Esposito. 


Recommitted 


| of Foreign Wars of the United States, the) 


American Legion 
Veterans ofthe World War. 
to House Apr. 7. 

H. J. Res. 823. To authorize the print- 
ing with illustrations and binding in cloth 
{of 120,000 copies of the special report on 
the diseases of cattle. Passed House 
June 24. 
| H. J. Res. 824. To authorize the printing 
with illustrations and binding in cloth of 
62,000 copies of the special report on the 
diseases of the horse. Passed House 
June 24; 
| H. R. 8653. To authorize the Members 
of Congress to exchange with the Public 
Printer Government publications for public 
distribution. , Reported to House May 7. 


Title 46—Shipping 


S. 941. To amend the act entitled “An 
act to regulate interstate transportation of 
black bass.” Passed Senate Apr. 1. Passed 
House, amended, June 23. Conference re- 
port adopted by House June 28, by Senate 
Approved July 2. 

S. 2458. For the inspection of vessels pro- 
pelled by _internal-combustion 
?assed Senate Apr. 7. 

S. 3404. Authorizing the Secretary of 
Commerce to dispose of a portion of the 

‘Amelia Island Lighthouse Reservation, Fla. 
Passed Senate Apr. 17. 

| H. R. 7998. 
| construction for the foreign trade the low- 
est rate of 
RBoard’s loan construction fund. 
House Feb. 28. Reported to Senate Apr. 24. 

H. R. 8361. Prohibiting Postmaster Gen- 
eral from entering into contracts with gny- 
one directly or indirectly operating or con- 

| trolling the operation of any foreign flag 
|ships in competition with any American 
flag ships. Passed House Feb. 28. 

v1. R. 9592. To amend section 407 of the 
merchant marine act, 1928. Passed House 
Mar. 1. Reported to Senate, amended, Apr. 14, 

H. R. 10583. To provide for method of 
measurement of vessels using the Panama 
Canal. Passed House Mar. 26. 

H. 11635. 


| ican Reported 


| June 30. 


R. 


and the Disabled Amer-| . 
| Congress 


H. R. 8576. An act for the relief of Mat- 
thew Edward Murphy. 

H, R. 1159. An act for the relief of the 
Delaware & Hudson Company of New York. 

H. R. 8438. An act for the relief of J. T. 
Bonner. 

H. R. 11729. An act to legalize a pier 
wharf at the southerly end of Port 
ferson Harbor, N. Y. 

H.R. 12099.’ An act to apply the pension 
laws to the Coast Guard, 

July 3 

S. 3691. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act relative to naturalization and citizen, 
ship of married women,” approved Sept. 22, 
1922. 

S. 4663. An act granting the consent of 
for the construction of a dike or 
dam across the head of Camas,Slough (Wash- 


and 
Jef- 


poses. 
H. R. 12233. An act authorizing the Rob- 


| ertson & Janin Company of Montreal, its 
| successors and assigns, to construct, main- 


tain, and operate 2 bridge across the Rainy 
River at Baudette, Minn. 


H. R, 12554. An act to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Tennessee 
River at or near Knoxville, Tenn. 

H. R. 12602. An act to authorize an ape 
propriation for construction at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa. 

H. R. 12614. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the City of Aurora, Ill., to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free 


| highway bridge from Stolps Island in the 


Fox River at Aurora, Ill., to connect with 
the existing highway bridge across the Fox 
River north of Stolps Island. 

H. R. 12661. An act to authorize the ac- 
quisition of lands in Alameda and Marin 
counties, Calif., and the construction of 
buildings and utilities thereon for military 
purposes. 


H. R. 12844. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Montana, the 
counties of Roosevelt, Richland, and Mce 
Cone, or any of them, to construct, maine 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Pope 
lar, Mont, 


H. R. 12919. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Montana or any 
political subdivisions or public agencies 
thereof, or any of them, to construct, maine 
tain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Missouri River southerly from 
the Fort Belknap Indian Reservation at or 
near the point known and designated as the 
Power-site Crossing or at or near the point 
known and designated as Wilder Ferry. 

H. R, 12920. An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Montana and the 
counties of Roosevelt and Richland, or any 


| of them, to construct, maintain, and operate 


ougal Slough) to Lady Island on the Colum- | 


bia River in the State of Washington. 

S. 4683. An act to authorize the sale of all 
of the right, title, interest, and estate of the 
United States of America in and to certain 
lands in the State of Michigan. 

S. 215. An act to amend section 13 of the 


j}act of Mar. 4, 1923, entitled “An act to pro- 


| 
| 


engines. | 


vide for the classification of civilian posi- 
tions within the District of Columbia and in 
the field services,” amended by the act 
of May 28, 1928. 

S. 4224. An act to provide for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of bathing pools under 
the jurisdiction of the Director of Public 
Buildings and Parks of the National Capital, 

S. 4637. An act to amend sections 17 and 
27 of the general leasing act of Feb. 25, 
1920 (41 Stat. 437; U. S. C., title 30, sec. 
226), as amended, 

S. 4735. An act to increase the salary of 


the Commissioner of Customs. 


as 


S. 2828. An act authorizing commissioners | 


or members of international tribunals to ad- 
minister oaths, to subpoena witnesses and 


| records, and to punish for contempt. 


To accord to vessels under | 


interest under the Shipping! 
Passed by, 


| Island from the City of Alameda, Calif., 


| 


Amending the radio act of | 


1927 with respect to procedure and admin- | 


istration. Passed House Apr. 30. 


Title 48—Territories and Insn- 


lar Possessions 


S. J. Res. 193. To change 
of the Island of Porto Rico 
Rico.” Passed Senat@ June 30. 

S. 168. To provide for a biennial appoint- 
ment of a Board of Visitors to inspect and 
report upon the government and conditions 
in the Philippine Islands. Reported in Sen- 
ate May 16. 1929. 


the name 
to “Puerto 


the sovereignty of the United States over 
| the Philippine Islands and for the recogni- 
}tion of their independence. Reported to 
| Senate June 2. 

S. 4142. To increase the salary of the 
| Governor of Alaska from $7,000 to $10,000, 
| equalizing it with the Governor of Hawaii, 
Passed Senate June 27. 
|} July 2. 
: oR. 
partment of Agriculture in Alaska. 

House June 10. 
H. R. 4656. 
nic act. Passed House Feb. 
H. R. 5708, 
| the proper maintenance of the flood control 
works at Lowell Creek, Seward, Alaska. 
| Passed House June 24. 
| H. R. 6981. Nolan bill to protect adjacent 
|Jands and waters in nortnern Minnesota. 
Reported to House Mar. 18. 
| H. R. 10174. Authorizing sale of a cer- 
{tain tract of land in Oregon to the Klamath 
irrigation district. Reported to House 
'Mar. 19. 

H. R. 10657. To amend section 26 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide a govern- 
ment for the Territory of Hawaii,” approved 
Apr. 30, 1900, as amended. Passed House 
| June 9. Passed Senate June 24, Approved 
June 27. Public Law No. 461. 
| H. R. 11051. To amend section 60 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide a govern- 
ment for the Territory of Hawaii,” ap- 
proved Apr. 30, 1980, Passed House June 
10. Passed Senate June 24. Approved June 
28. Public Law No, 443. 

H. R. 1138. To fix the annual 


252. To facilitate work of the De- 
Passed 


To amend the Hawaiian or- 


| ga ZT. 


compen- 


' Charles 


S..8822. To provide for the withdrawal of | 


S. 3064. An act to make permanent the 
additional office of district judge created for 


the eastern district of Illinois by the act of | 


Sept. 14, 1922. 
izing the President of the United States to 
accept on behalf of the United States a 
conveyance of certain lands on Government 
mn 
consideration of the relinquishment by the 
United States of all its rights and interest 
under a lease of such island dated July 
5, 1918. 

H. J. Res. 388. Joint resolution making 
provision for continuation of construction of 
the United States Supreme Court Building. 

H, J. Res. 889. Joint resolution 


a free highway bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Culbertson, Mont. 


H. R, 12998, An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Illinois to cone 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Little Calumet River at 
159th Street im Cook County, State of 
Illinois. 

H. R. 9638. An act to establish a branch 
home: of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers in one of the northwest 
Pacific States. 

H. R, 9990. An act for the rehabilitation 
of the Bitter Root irrigation project, Mone 
tana, 

H. R. 12235. Ant act to provide for thé 
creation of the Colonial National Monument 
in the State of. Virginia, and for other pure 
poses, 

H. R. 12586. An act granting an increasé 
of pension to Josefa T. Philips. 

H. R. 2136. An act authorizing the sale 
of all of the interest and rights of the United 
States of America in the Columbia Arsenal 
property, situated in the ninth civil district 
of Maury County, Tenn., and providing that 
the net fund he ‘eposited in the military 
post construction fund, and for the repeal 
of Public Law Numbered 542 (H. R. 28479); 
70th Congress. 

H. R. 8296. An act to amend the @et of 
May 25, 1926, entitled “An act te e@@just 
water-right charges, to grant certegg other 
relief on the Federal irrigation projqats, and 
for other purposes.” 

H. R. 9347. An act for the relief of Sidney, 
J. Lock. 

H. R. 9707. An act to authorize the incor- 
porated town of Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue 
bonds in any sum not to exceed $1,000,000 
for the purpose of acquiring public utility 
properties, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 11144. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to extend, remodel, and 


| enlarge the post office building at Washing- 


making | 


appropriations for the pay of pages for the | 


Senate and House of Representatives until 
the end of the second session of the 71st 
Congress 

H. R. 573 
zilla William Bramble 

H. R. 3395. An act authorizing the Com- 
missioner of Narcotics to pay for informa- 
tion concerning violations of the narcotic 
laws of the United States. 

H. R. 4176. An act for the relief of Dr. 
W. Reed. 

H. R. 456g. An 
J. Kerlee. 

H. R. 5292. An act to authorize the City | 
of Napa, Calif., to purchase certain publie | 
lands for the protection of its water supply. 

H. R. 6127. An act to authorize the pay- 
ment of checking charges and 
charges on consignments of goods shipped 


An act for the relief of Bar- 


act for the relief of E., 


| to Philippifle Islands. 


Reported to House } 


| canic 


H. R. 827 
Brewster Agee 

H. R. 10582. An act to provide for 
addition of certain hands to the Lassen 


National Park in the State of 


An act for the relief of 


the 

Vol- 

Cali- 
fornia. 


i 


> 
\. 


10960. An act to amend the law 


Oy 


| pecans was organized July 3 


sation of the Secretary of the Territory of | 


Alaska at $5,800. Reported to House July 2 

H. R. 11851. To extend the duties and 
powers of the Bureau of Efficiency to in- 
clude the Government of the insular and 
territorial possessions of the United States. 
Reported to House June 12, 


Title 49—Transportation 


S. J. Res. 105. To authorize the merger 
of street railway corporations operating 
in the District of Columbia. Reported to 
Senate June 18, 

8S. J. Res. 161. To suspend the authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
approve railroad consolidations. Passed Sen- 
ate May 21. Reported to the House June 24. 

S. 23. To regulate the procurement of 
motor transportation in the Army. Reported 
to Senate Apr. 21. 

S. 571. Amending the act terminating 
Fedgal control of railroads. Passed Sen- 
ate Apr. 1. 

S. 962. To amend and reenact subdivision 
(a) of section 209 of the transportation act, 
1929. Passed Senate Apr. 2. 

S. 3399. To amend section 2(e) of the 
air commerce act of 1926, Reported to Sen- 
}at> May 29. 

S. 3845. To regulate the salaries of cer- 
tain persons employed under the locomotive 
boiler inspection act. Passed Senate Apr. 
Passed House June 24. Approved June 
Public Law No. 458. 


S. 4205, To amend paragraph (C) of sec- 


17, 
27. 


‘Marketing Association 


For estimates necessary for: 


For Pecans Organized 


A national for marketing 
as a result 
of a series of meetings of growers with 
members of the Federal Farm Boara, 
it was stated orally at the offices of the 
Board. Articles of incorporation were 
filed for the new agency. 

This is the sixth national marketing 
agency for farm commodities formed 
with the aid of the Board. Production of 
pecans, it was stated, produces a_re- 
turn to the growers of $6,900,000 to $12,- 
000,000 a year. There are two large 
cooperative associations of pecan growers 
and a considerable number of smaller 
organizations, 


agency 


en 


tion 5 of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, Passed Senate May 22. 

S. 4223. To eliminate a grade crossing in 
the District of Columbia. Passed Senate 
May 8. Reported to House June 2. 

H. R. 119. To prohibit the sending and 
receipt of stolen property through interstate 
and foreign commerce. Passed House Feb. 5. 

H. R. 4015, To regulate motor vehicle op- | 
eration and automobile liability insurance in 
the District of Columbia. Passed House May 
26. Reported to Senate June 9. 

H. R. 8639. To amend the transportation 
to make it clearer relative to the “guar- 
anty clause.” Reported to House Mar. 10, 

H. R. 10288. To regulate the transporta- 
tion of persons in interstate and foreign 
commerce by motor carriers operating on 
the public highways. Passed House Mar. 
24. Reported to Senate May 23. 

H. R. 12014. To permit payments for the 
operation of motor cycles and automobiles 
used for necessary travel on official busi- 
ness on a mileage basis in lieu of actual 
operating expenses. Passed House June 24. 


H. R, 12571. To provide a 2-cent_ street 
car fare for school children in the District 
of Columbia. Passed House May 26. 


Tithe 50—War 


H. J. Res. 251. 


4992 


To promote peace and to 


jequalize the burdens and to minimize the 


profits of war, Passed House Apr. 1. Passed 
Senate June 2. Approved June 27. Public 


" Resolution No. 9& 


arrastre | 


ton, D.C. and for other purposes. 
poses, 

H. R. 12923. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for construction at military posts, and 
for other purposes. 

H. R, 12996. An act to authorize appropri 
ations for construction at military posts, 
and other purposes. 

July 4 


sine R. 11781. Rivers and harbors omnibus 
rill, 


Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Tile 5 — Executive Depart- 
ments and Government Of- 


ficers and’ Employes 


H. R, 13258. Mr. Luce, Mass. To create 
a Federal commis@ion of five members, 
appointive by the President, to consider 
the question of a World War memorial to 
he located in the District of Columbia; 
Library, 

S. 4780. Mr. Pine. To establish a branch 
of the Department of the Interior at 
Muskogee, Okla., under the direction of an 
additional Assistant Secretary of the Intee 
rior; Indian Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 395. Mr. Sutherland, Alaska. 
Authorizing the President to appoint «# 
world highway commission; Roads. 

S. J. Res, 206. Mr. Copeland, Authorizing 
the President to apPeint a world highway 
commission; Commerce, 


Title 7—Agriculture 


H, R. 18275. Mr. Christgau, Minn. To aid 
farmers in making regional readjustments 
in agricultural production to assist in pre- 
venting undesirable surpluses; Agriculture, 

H. J, Res. 394. Mr. Haugen, lowa. To 
coordinate the fiscal business of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Alaska Game 
Commission; Agriculture. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship 


H. R. 13257. Mr. Houston, Hawaii. Strike 
ing out the word Chinese in subdivision (c) 
of section 13 of the 1924 immigration act, 
us amended by the act of June 13, 1930, 
being relative to the admission of wives 
of American citizens under the immigration 
laws; Immigration. 


Title 19—Customs Duties 


H. R. 13291. Mr. Esterly, Pa. For 27% 
per cent ad valorem tax duty on imported 
tractors,/with refund provision if for use 
of a bona fide farmer; Ways and Means. 


| Title 25—Indians 


H. R, 13259. Mr. MecClintic, Okla. Aue 
thorizing an appropriation to reimburse the 
State of Oklahoma for moneys paid for the 
education of restricted Indian children in 
the public schools of the said State; Indian 
Affairs. ‘ 

H. R. 13276. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. To ese 
tablish the Needles Rock wild life refuge; 
Indian Affairs. 

S. 4781. Mr. Walsh, Mont. To extend to 
certain Indians and their widows and dee 
pendent relatives the benefits of the pene 
sion laws relating to the Indian wars; 
Indian Affairs. 


Title 40 — Public Buildings, 


Property, and Works 


H. R. 18292. Mr. Gibson, Vt. To change 
the name of Meridian Hill to Henderson 
Park, Washington, D. C.; District of Co« 
lumbia. 
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Postal Service 


Erie Railroad Details of Recontamended Cut 


Plans to Buy 
Rolling Stoc 


Expense Will Be Partially 
Met by Issuance of Equip- 
ment Certificates Ap- 


proved by I. C. C. 


In Rail- 


Water Rates Are Givera 


k Exam iner Disque Favors Application of Southern Pacific | 


Line to Enable Com petition for Coast- 


to-coast 


Drastic reductions im rates between 
the eastern ports of New York and Bal- 
timore and Southern Pacific terminal 
points in California to place the Southern 
Pacific Company upon a competitive foot- | 


Traffic 


capacity. In addition to the regular 
lines there are some tramp steamers. 

* The average distance between the 
eastern piers and the California ports is 
near 6,000 nautical miles. We are here 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the IL.C.C. | 


The Interstate Commerce —— 
on July 83 made obublic rate decisions 
| which are summarized as follows: | 


No. 14685.—Dallas Transfer Co, v. Southern 
Pacific Co, et al. Decided June 2, 1930 
Charges collected on a shipment of auto- 

mobiles ‘from Dallas, Tex. to Los Angeles, 

Calif. and the applicable two-for-one pro- 

vision contained in rule 34 of the governing | 

| classification, found not unreasonable. Find- | 
ings of former reports, 911, C, C, 73, and 

115 1. C, C, 658, reversed. Complaint dis- 


Foreign Trad 


Port of New York 


Shows Decrease 


In Foreign Trade 


‘April Total 22 Per Cent 


Under Same Month of 
1929, Department of 


Commerce Finds 


AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED: HEREIN, BEING 
PusLisHeD WitHoUuT COMMENT. BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Food 


b 


e & 


Shipments of Locomotives 
Greater Than Last Year 


Farm Products 


year by more than 30 per cent, accord- 

ing to a statement issued by the Bureau 

of the Census, July 3. Shipments for 

to foreign markets continued to be be- | 

low those of lzst year. Hogs Improve, Although 

i ‘ i he first six | : 

Total shipments during the first six Poultry and Vegetables 

Ease, Report Shows 


: » 
Shipments of railroad locomotives for | 
the first six months of 1930 exceeded the | 4b 0 W Irmness 
the month of June were larger than for 
the corresponding month of 1929, it was 
months of this year were 419, of which 
413 were steam and 6 electric engines, | 


\shipments of the same period of last 
stated. Shipments of these locomotives | Cotton, Grain, Cattle and 
‘it was shown, while during the same 


ing with the conference steamship lines | concerned principally with the lines hav- 
operating from coast to coast via the) Ing regular service, a dozen or so in | 
Panama Canal, have just been recom-| mumber, most of them members of a 
mended to the Interstate Commerce! conference organized in 1927 to deal with 
Commission by Examiner William A. Dis- their mutual traffic problems. | 
que. | __ Their rates are published in tariffs on | 
A summary of the examiner's pro- file with the United States Shipping | 
; | Board. They are required by law to be 


period a year ago, there were 319 loco- | 
motives shipped, 303 steam and 16 ele- 
tric. During the period last year there 
were 39 shipped to foreign markets and 
so far this year there have been il 
shipped. The unfilled orders at the end 
of June, 1929 were 552 and at the end 


missed, 


New York, July 3.—The foreign trade 

tee eM GwES gietee a | of the port of New York continues below 
the establishment of the rates specifi-| that of a year ago, the total in April be- 
| cally set forth in their applications, the| jqg 22 per cent less than in April, 1929, | 
applicants desire that they be granted according to the commerce bulletin for 
at this time general authority to con-| June just issued by the Port of New! 
| tinue the proposed 10 per cent differ-| York Authority. 


| There were slight advances at the end 
of June in the prices of cotton, grain} 
| hogs, and cattle, the Department of 
| Agriculture stated July 3. The sharp 
| decline in wheat values was checked, but 
{poultry and most vegetables were 
| slightly lower, the Department said. The 


The Erie Railroad proposes to pur- 
chase new rolling stock costing $8,425, 
297, the expense to be partially met by 
the issuance of $6,690,000 of 412 per 
cent equipment trust certificates author- 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission by report and order in Finance 
Docket No. 8282 made public July 2. 

The Commission authorized the Erie to 
assume obligation and liability of the 
certificates, which will be issued by the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives & Granting Annuities, as trustee, 
under an agreement to be dated June 14, 
1930, 

The certificates will be sold at not 
less than 98.84 per cent of par and ac- 
crued dividends to Drexel & ,Company 
of Philadelphia. 


Equipment Included 

The new equipment to be purchased by 
the railroad includes 450 steel drop-end 
gondola cars at.$2,581.78 each; 50 similar 
cars at $3,400 each; 800 self-clearing 
hopper cars at $2,485.46 each; 150 steel 
convertible self-clearing hopper cars at 
$3,250 each; 800 steel-sheathed, steel 
underframe automobile cars at unit prices 
ranging from $2,513.84 to $2,911.93; 100 
automobile furniture cars at $3,382.93 
each; 7 all-steel through-line coaches at 
$33,000 each; 20 suburban passenger 
coaches at $18,917.70; 5 combination bag- 
gage and mail cars, 3 at $26,500 and 2 
at $25,500 each; 10 switching locomo- 
tives at $57,072.07 each; 5 locomotive 
tenders at $17,715.06 each; and 10 ali-| 
steel rail motor cars at $78,000 each, a 
total of $8,425,297. The order issued 
by the Commission June 26, in Finance 
Docket No. 8282 follows in full text: 

Investigation of the matters and things 
involved in this proceeding having b2en 
had, and said division having, on the 
date hereof, made and filed a report con- 
taining its findings of fact and con-| 
clusions thereon, which report is hereby 
referred to and made a part hereof: 

It is ordered, That, for the purpose| 
of acquiring possession of, the right to 
use, and ultimately the title to, the 
equipment described in the application! 
and report aforesaid, and such other 
equipment as may be acquired to make 
the total cost of all the equipment not 
less than $8,362,500, the Erie Railroad 
Company be, and it is hereby, authorized 
to assume obligation and liability in re- 

_ spect of not exceeding $6,690,000 of Erie 
Railroad equipment trust of 1930 cer-| 
tificates, to be issued by the Pennsyl-| 
vania Company for Insurances on Lives 
& Granting Annuities, as trustee, by en- 
tering into a lease and agreement to 
he dated June 14, 1930, described in the| 
application and report aforesaid, and by | 
indorsing on each of the certificates its 
guaranty of the payment, when due, of 
the principal thereof and the. dividends 
thereon; said certificates to be dated! 
June 15, 1930, to be in the denomina- 
tion of $1,000, payable to bearer but 
registrable as to principal, to bear divi- | 
dends at the rate of 4% per cent per| 
annum, payable semiannually, to ma-| 
ture semiannually in amounts of $223,- 
600 beginning Dec. 15, 1930, and end- 
ing June 15, 1945, and to be sold at 
not less than 98.84 per cent of par and 
accrued dividends, and the proceeds used | 

. in procuring said equipment. 

; Further Orders | 


It is further ordered, That, except as 
herein authorized, said certificates shal 
not be sold, pledged, repledged, or other- 
wise disposed of by the applicant, unless 
and until so ordered by this Commission. 

It is further ordered, That, within 10 
days after the execution of said lease 
and agreement, the applicant shall file 
certified copies of each, as executed, with 
this Commission, 

It is further ordered, That the appli- | 
cant shall report concerning the matters 
herein involved in conformity with the 
Commission’s order dated Feb. 19, 1927, | 
respecting applications filed under sec-| 
tion 20a of the interstate commerce act. | 

And it is further ordered, That noth-| 
ing herein shall be construed to imply! 
any guaranty or obligation as to said 
certificates, or dividends thereon, @n the 
part of the United States. 


{ 


Georgia Reports Awards 
For Highway Construction 


State of Georgia: 

Atlanta, July 3. 
Contracts for highway and bridge con- 
struction to the value of $1,753,154 have 
just been awarded, according to an- 
nouncement by the chairman of the State 

highway boayd, J. W. Barnett. 

The projects include 80 miles of pav- 
ing, 7 miles of grading and 3 bridges on 

athe State-aid system of roads, he said. 


Air Mails Extended 
In Central America 


Regular Service to South From 
Mexico City Started 


Supplementing recent schedule changes 
and expansions of service effected by the 
Post Office Department on Central and 
South American routes, the Mexican 
government, according to information 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce July 3, has completed arrange- 
ments for regular air mail service be- 

. tween Mexico City and points south. 
«The new service, recently inaugurated, 
will serve Guatemala, San Salvador, 

Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Pan- | 

ama, Canal Zone, Colombia, Ecuador, 

Peru, Chile, Argentina and Uruguay. 

The announcement in full text follows: 

Regular air mail service between Mex- 
ico City and South and Central Ameri- 
ean countries, arrangements for which 

+ were recently completed by the ministry 
_ of communications and public works of 
the Mexican government, was recently 
, inaugurated according to information re- 
ceived from Consul Dudley G. Dwyre, 
».. Mexico City, made public by the Com- 

. merce Department. 

The new service will make it possible 
for mail from Mexico City to reach 
Guatemala in one day, San Salvador, 
Honduras and Nicaragua in two; Costa) 
Rica, Panama and the Canal Zone in 
three; Colombia and Ecuador in four; 
Peru in five; Chile in six; the Argentine 


jmay be taken as typical 


j common carriers, it is stated. 


posed report in fourth section application 
Nos, 13638 and 13639 was _ published in 
the issue of July 3. 

A more extensive and detailed author- 
ized summary follows in full text: 

The Southern Pacific lines here seek 
authority under section 4 of the inter- 
state commerce act to establish from 
their Atlantic Seaboard piers to Cali- 
fornia terminals and from California 
terminals to the said piers over their so- | 
called Sunset-Gulf ocean-and-rail route, | 
on substantially all carload traffic that | 
is competitive with the __ intercoastal | 
steamship lines operating through the 
Panama Canal, lower rates than apply 
to or from points in California, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Texas intermediate to | 
the California terminals. 

One application covers eastbound, and 
the other westbound traffic. The east- 
ern piers mentioned are at New York 
City and Baltimore. The California! 
terminals are at San Francisc®, Oakland 
and Alameda, on San Francisco Bay; 
San Pedro and Wilmington on Los An- 
geles harbor; and San _ Diego farther 
south, near the Mexican border. 

Phoenix, Ariz.,and Los Angeles, Calif., 
intermediate 
points. While the city limits of Los 
Angeles extend to Wilmington, the dis- 
tance between the railroad stations at| 
the two points is such that those at Los | 
Angeles proper are regarded as con- 
stituting an inland point. 


Vegetables and Fresh Fruit 
Not to Be Included 


Practically the only commodities not 
embraced are fresh fruits and vege-| 
tables; lumber and petroleum and their} 
products; explosives; eastbound wool; 
freight in bulk; light and bulky set-up 
articles, like automobiles; and commodi- | 
ties moving on class rates or less-than- 
carload commodity rates. Rates will be 
stated herein in amounts per 100 pounds. 

The Sunset-Gulf route — operates, 
through Galveston or Houston, Tex., but 
principally Galveston. The service be- 
tween the eastern piers and the Texas 
ports named is performed by the South- 
ern Pacific’s steamers, constituting what 
is known as the Morgan Wine; that be- 
tween the Texas ports and El Paso, Tex., 
by the Texas & New Orleans, a sub-| 
sidiary of the Southern Pacific; and that | 


west of El Paso by the Southern Pacific. | 


The through route is about half ocean | 
and half rail. The distance between 
New York and Galveston is about 2,160) 
nautical miles and the weighted average 
beyond about 2,000 statute miles. The 
ocean distance, equated to a rail dis-| 
tance on the basis of three to one, is 
about 720 miles, 

The Sunset-Gulf route was organized 
nearly 50 years ago with transcontinental 
traffic particularly in mind, and the ap- 
plicants desire to handle as much of such} 
business as possible. The Morgan Line | 
is particularly in need of additional | 
traffic to permit of more efficient opera- | 
tion and justify continued service. It 
operates 19 steamers, but several are 
generally idle, 

The movement of transcontinental 
trafic over the Sunset-Gulf route for 
several years past has beem sporadic and 
almost negligible, due to the fact that 
the canal lines with their efficient service 
and low rates have been’ taking prac-| 
tically all the traffic, except that which | 
moves all-rail, principally from and to 
points far inland, * * * 


Canal Lines’ Volume 
Gained Steadily 


The business of the canal lines has | 
increased by — substantial proportions | 
every year during the past decade, For 
several years following the war it was/ 
negligible, but in 1927 th westbound | 
traffic alone amounted to over 2,725,000 
long tons, while the eastbound traffic | 
exceeded 8,000,000 tons. 

It shouldbe said, hwever, that these | 
figures include traffic moving to and| 
from south Atlantic and Gulf ports as 
well as north Atlantic ports; also that | 
about half of the eastbound tonnage was | 
petroleum and a large part of the balance 
lumber, neither of which commodities is 
embraced by the eastbound application. 

In 1927 the total eastbound and west- 
bound traffic, exclusive of petroleum and | 
lumber, between New York and Balti- | 
more, on the one hand, and California, 
on the other, amounted to 1,900,000 net | 
tons, the same as in 1923, and only! 
slightly more than in the intervening 
years. 

The traffic involved averages probably 
1,500,000 toms per year. Al of it does 
not originate or terminate at the ports. 
On the eastern end avery large portion 
of it has origin or destination at interior 
points in the north Atlantie and Central | 
States, and a considerable portion in 
North Carolina, Virginia and the Middle 
West. 

On the western end most of it has 
origin or destination at or near the Cali- 
fornia ports. Local rail rates apply for 
the inland hauls, 0 Se 
_There are between 35 and 40 canal 
lines competing for interecoastal busi- 
ness, They operate from 1. to 28 ships| 
each, As a group they reach all the 
ports embraced by the applications and 
nearly every one of them serves the 
most Important ports. In 1927, for ex- 
ample, they operated about 
which made 517 westbound, and 297 
eastbound, passages through the canal. | 
Easthound Passengers | 
Fewer im Number 

The eastbound passages are fewer be- 
cause the traffic is not well balanced; | 
when a ship arrives from an Atlantic | 
port it is often not reloaded at a Cali- 
fornia port, but has to go to Oregon, 
Washington, or some foreign country for 
a return cargo. The ships are generally | 
operated with a large amount of unused | 


ee = 





Republic in seven; and Urugruay in eight 
days, the report states, ? 
Correspondence for Bolivia, Brazil and 
Paraguay will be taken to Chile, Mon- 
tevideo and Argentina, respectively, and 
then forwarded to its destination by| 


|D. 


| intermediate points. 


|tioned are those authorized in Trans- 


200 ships, | 


|\Operating ratio 


observed only as maxima. 


fit, and may change them at will. 
In addition to their tariff rates 
conference lines have so-called contract 


rates on perhaps most of the principal 
commodities, which are lower, and which 
apparently had their origin in negotia- 
tions between shippers and canal lines 
concerning large movements. They are | 
open to all shippers without discrimina- 


tion and are not contingent on the ship- 
ment of any particular number of car- 
loads. 

All or practically all the traffic moves 


on these rates where, and so long as. | 


On a number of 
interior east the 
lines have” proportional contract 


they are available. 
commodities from the 
canal 


rates that are lower than those from ! 


the ports, 


Tewo Classes of Ships 
Now in Operation 


Several of the conference lines are 
known as group A_ lines, but most of 
them group B lines. The group A lines 
have more frequent sailings and make 
faster time than the group B lines, They 


operate to and from the principal ports | 


north of Baltimore and carry most of 
the higher-grade commodities. 

The group B lines have rates differ- 
entially five cents lower on some heavy 
low-grade commodities, and where they 
do, the groupA lines handle little, if any, 
of «the traffic. With respect to west- 
bound traffic there is a pooling arrange- 
ment. 

The United States Steel Products Com- 


pany, a subsidiary of the United States | 


is 
is 
is 


Steel Corporation, operates what 
known as the Isthmian Line, which 
not a member of the conference. Th 


tion’s tonnage. 
is iron and steel. 

The present rates of the Sunset-Gulf 
Route from New York and Baltimore to 
the California terminals are generally 
the same as those applicable over the all- 


rail routes from Chicago, IIL, and other | 


points in so-called transcontinental group 
They were found justified for appli- 
cation over the Sunset-Gulf Route in Re- 


|duced Commodity Rates to Pacific Coasi, 
\89 I. C. C. 512. They are applicable to 


The present eastbound rates of the 
Sunset-Gulf Route, except those on as- 
phalt, beans, canned goods, dried fruits 
and rice from several California termi- 
rals to New York, are the same as those 
of the all-rail lines and are not ex- 
ceeded at intermediate points. 

The excepted eastbound rates just men- 


continental Cases of 1922, 741. C. C. 48, 
hereinafter called the previous case, and 
are lower than those from intermediate 
points. Incidentally, they were required 
to be made five cents higher than those 
there applied for, 


Reductions Needed 
To Attract Business 


As none of them has developed any 
appreciable amount of business, the ap- 
plicants are convinced 
reductions should be made therein to | 
meet the competition of the canal lines. 
The Mallory Steamship Company and 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe sys- | 
tem maintain the ame rates over their 
route via Galveston as does the Sunset- 
Gulf Route, but have not yet sought 
fourth-section relief. 

The proposed rate on each commodity 


|or group of commodities in each direc- 


tion is dealt with in the record separately 
and in detail, There are about 820 for | 
the westbound, and about 200 for the | 
eastbound, traffic. 

Each is made by adding 10 per cent to 
what the applicants understand to be 
the generally-used intercoastal steamship 
conference rats applicable from and to 
the ports locally, and then adding certain 
amounts to approximately represent 
marine insurance, California State toll 
and any other incidental expenses which 
are entailed in shipping through the | 
canal, chief among which are switching 
or trucking charges between shipside | 
and industrial sidings, 
transferring the load 
or from ship to car. 


| 
} 


This, of course, makes the proposed 
less than 10 per cent | 
rges available via the | 
The rates contemplate movement | 


rates considerably 
above the total cha 
canal. 
from and to all the usual places of re- 
ceipt and delivery within switching 
limits. The commodity  decriptions, 
minimum weights, rules and mixed car- 
load provisions are proposed to be made 
the same as those of the canal lines. 

No. diversion, reconsignment, transit, | 
or other privileges or arrangements not | 
available via the canal would be ac- 
corded in connection with the proposed 
rates. No attempt is being made to 
meet the proportional rates of the con- | 
ference lines or any rates of the non- 
conference lines or tramp steamers. * * * 

Many of the proposed rates are less 
than half the amounts of the applicants’ 
present rates to or from the terminals 
end nearby intermediate points. On the 
average, however, the ratio is considera- 
bly higher. 

In addition to the authority sought for 


They may 
establish such lower rates as they see 


the 


A reese eteeeseneennssnes av essensennmnensense 


that substantial | 


and the cost of | 
from car to ship | 


| Finance 


| ential in favor of the canal lines im case 
| the canal lines’? rates are changed. 


In other words, the applicants would 
like to be able to let their rates rise and 
| fall with those of the canal lines, without 
| the necessity of coming to this Commis- 
sion in each instance where a reduction 
was desired. They would not make more 
| than a 10 per cent reduction in the rates 
currently proposed, however, without 
special relief. If the general supple- 
mentary authority here sought be not 
| granted, the applieants would be left in 
a rather uncertain position with respect 
to the future, as the canal lines by reduc- 
ing rates could mullify, at least for con- 
| siderable periods, the effect of the specific 
rates that may mow be authorized, and 
many new applications might accordingly 
be necessary from time to time. 


The applicants urge that the supple- 
mentary authority would constitute an 
effective deterremt to reductions on the 
part of the canal lines and do not be- 
lieve they would have to make use of it 

| to any substantial degree, 
| Proposal Includes 
| Switching Charge 


The proposed rates take into account 


the fact that a terminal expense of gen-| 


| erally about five cents is incurred at the 
California terminals when the traffic 
| moves via the canal limes, About two cents 
| of this amount represents the charge for 
| switching to and from shipside, and the 
| proposed rates are generally two cents 
higher than they would be were it not 
for the switching item. 

Where the traffic via the canal lines 
originates at or is destined to inland 
| western points this expense is not in- 
curred by the shipper via the canal, but 
| is included in the rail rate to or from 


| 


|line handles most of the steel corpora- | the California t inal 
| The bulk of its traffic| ying te 


| In other words, to meet the competi- 
| tive situation created by the combina- 
| tion of the eanal rate and the inland 
| rate to or from an interior point, such 
|as Los Angeles or Phoenix, it is not 
| mecessary to consider the switching 
charge. 

To avoid any undue prejudice the ap- 
| plicants are willing to establish, except 
}on eastbound camned goods and dried 
| fruit, where the terminal expense is only 
about 1 cent, proportional rates for 
traffic to or from the interior western 
points 2 cents lower than the locals pro- 
posed. We regard the applications as 
amended accordingly. 

_ The proposed 10 per cent differential 
is calculated to roughly represent such 


fords, as offset by certain advantages 
offered by the canal lines, In other words, 
the proposed rates are intended to put 
the applicants on an equal footing with 
the conference lines in the solicitation 
of business and to be no more than 
necessary to meet the competitive  sit- 
uation. 

_ Sunset-Gulf service contemplates de- 
livery at port destinations in from two 
to three weeks, depending upon 
points of origin and destination, whether 
or not prompt connection is made with 
the steamer at Galveston or Houston, 
and various other conditions, The confer- 
ence lines generally make delivery in 
from two and one-half to four weeks, 
depending mainly upon the points of 


| origin and destination and the speed of 


the ship. 


Their slower service is to an extent 
offset by the fact that they have sailings 
from New York nearly every day and 
several per week from other important 
north Atlantic ports, while the applicant 
has generally but two from New York 
and only one a month from Baltimore. 

To he contineeed in the issue of 

July 7. 


advantages as the Sunset-Guif*route af- | 


the | 


| Excerpts from the bulletin follow in 
| full text: 

The foreign trade of the port of New 
York continues below that of a year ago 
in common with other ports of the 
United States. During the month of 
April, foreign commerce at New York 
was $280,369,000 as compared with $560,- 
142,000 in April, 1929, a loss of 22 per 
cent, while the total for the United 
States was 24 per cent below last year. 


Exports for April, 1930, totaling $152,- | 


003,000, decreased $11,300,000 under the 
March figure and were 18 per cent less 
than a year ago. 

Exports of automobiles, parts, and ac- 
cessories fell off 40 per cent, and pack- 
ing-house products 26 per cent below 
last year, while industrial machinery 
gained 19 per cent. These three com- 
modity items constituted about 50 per 
cent of the value of exports at New 
| York. Of the exports of automotive 
products of the country, over 60 per cent 
passes through the port of New York. 

The value of imports at New York 
during April were $148,366,000 in com- 
| parison with $200,158,000 in the same 
month last year, representing a drop of 
26 per cent. 

Volume ot Grain Exports 

The volume of grain exports from the 
port of New York in April amounted to 
3,791,000 bushels, a loss of 9.6 per cent 
as compared with 4,193,000 bushels for 
the same month last year. 

Canadian grain in transit amounted to 
3,653,000 bushels, almost equaling the 
3,718,000 bushels exported in April, 1929. 

Port Newark is an important subport 
of the port of New York and leads all 
other sections in the handling of lumber. 
Receipts by water at Port Newark dur- 
ing the month of May were 16,613,000 


board feet of lumber, and 4,788 tons of | 


general merchandise, all of which was 
carried on 29 steamers, lighters and 
barges. 

Steamship Passengers 


During the month of April, 48,897 pas- | 


sengers arrived at the port of New York 
from foreign countries, while 29,362 de- 
parted abroad, making a total of 78,- 
259 in both directions for the month. 
This total compares with 82,097 arrivals 
and departures in April, 1929, and rep- 
resents a decrease of approximately 5 
per cent, 


However, this traffic totaled 267,879 


| passengers for the first 4 months of the | 


year, as against 250,177 for the same 
| period in 1929, which is almost a 7 per 
cent increase. 


| The volume of perishable foods re- | 


ceived at the port of New York during 
the month of May, 1930, was 2.6 per 
cent greater than during the same pe- 
riod of last year. 

Increases in receipts during May, 1930, 
over the same month of last year, oc- 


) curred in dressed and live poultry, do- 


mestic cheese, eggs, livestock, and milk. 
The largest increase was in receipts of 
dressed poultry which gained 36 per cent 
over May, 1929. 


and vegetables in the month of May oc- 
curred for the first time in that month 
since 1926. Causes contributing to the 
drop were a decline of 500 carloads of 
strawberries, which was due to the large 
shortage of the strawberry crops. This 
was noted particularly in the nearby 
strawberry producing region of Virginia, 
Maryland and Delaware, which ship over 
half of their crop to New York by truck. 


Declines in unloads of over 100 cars each! 


occurred for beans, cabbage, cauliflower 
and onions. Receipts of oranges from 
Florida declined almost 800 carloads in 
the same period, due to the enforcement 
of the fruit fly quarantine. An outstand- 
ing increase occurred in unloads of 500 
carloads of cantaloupes over May of last 
year. 


Calendar of Hearings 


of 


the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Investigation & Suspension Docket No. 3460 
and first and second supplements—Char- 
coal, wood, and charcoal briquettes from, 
to and between points in southern terri- 
tory, and between points in southern ter- 
ritory and points in official territory, also 
from points in southern territory to points 
in western trunk line territory, assigned 
for July 2 at Memphis, Tenn, before Ex- 
aminers Paulson and Mackey is canceled 
and these proceedings reassigned for hear- 
ing on July &, 1930, 9 o'clock, a. m., stand- 
ard time, at the Hotel Gayoso, Memphis, 
Tenn,, before Examiners Paulson and 
Mackey. 

Docket No. = 7415.—Application 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry, Co. for 
authority to acquire control of the West- 
ern Maryland Ry. Co. by purchase’ of 
capital stock, now assigned for July 8 at 
Washington, D. C before Assistant Di- 
rector Burnside, is canceled at request of 
Pittsburgh & West’ Virginia on account of 
other engagements by W, S. Bronson, 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia lawyer. 

No. 28214.—Power City Produce Co, et al. 
v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al., 
assigned for hearing, July 8 at Hazelton, 
Pa., before Examiner Colvin, 

No. 23426.—Davis Bros. Stone Company, 
Inc., et al, v. Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railway et al., assigned for hearing 
on July 8 at United States Court Rooms, 


Milwaukee, Wisc., before Examiners Wil- 
son and McCoy, 

No, 23408.—National Zinz Co., Inc., v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et al., 
assigned for hearing, July 8 at Chamber 
of Commerce Rooms, Kansas City, Mo., 
before Examiner Gwynn. 

No, 22959.—Stone Mountain Granite Corpo- 
ration et al v. Southern Railway et al., 
assigned for hearing on July & at At- 
lanta, Ga., before Examiners Macomber 
and Simmons, 

No, 23437, Sub. No. 1.—Arcady Farms Mill- 
ing Company et al. vy. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway et al. assigned for 
July 9, Kansas City, Mo., before Examiner 
Gwynn, is postponed to a date to be here- 
after fixed. 

No, 2343 Southwestern Millers’ League et 
al, vy, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way et al., assigned for July 9, Kansas 
City, Mo. before Examiner Gwynn, is 
postponed to a date to be hereafter fixed. 

No, 23437, Sub. No. 2.—The Southwestern 
Millers’ League et al. v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway et al., is assigned for 
hearing July 9 at Chamber of Commerce 
Roowt, Kansas City, Mo., before Exam- 
iner Gwynn, 

No, 23232.-Titanium Alloy Manufacturing 
Co, v. New York Central Railroad et al., 
assigned for hearing July 9 at Merchants 
Assn, Rooms, 233 Broadway, New York, 
before Examiner Colvin, 


i 


The decline of unloads of fresh fruits | 


of last month they amounted to 343, 
it was stated. There were 78 locomotives 
|shipped during June of last year and 81 | 
were shipped during the same month of 
1930. 


| statement follows in full text: 

Slight recoveries in prices near the 
end of June brought the cotton, grain, 
hog and cattle markets to a level yabove 
the month’s lowest points. Pri@s of 
butter and eggs showed little change dur- 
ing the month or week. Poultry and 
most vegetables lost ground a little with 
|increasing supply. Wool markets were 
dull around July 1 but prices held firmly. 

Staples Under 1929 Level 

Prices of the staple farm products at 
the month’s lowest levels contrasted 
sharply with those of a year ago. Wheat 
is lower this season by about 30 cents 
a bushel, corn 16 cents, oats 9 cents, rye 
40 cents, barley 29 cents, cotton 5 cents, 
butter 10 cents, cheese 5 cents, eggs 7 
cents and livestock $1 to $3. There is 
some offset in the shape of dec/gning 
prices of goods needed by farmers. %rop 
conditions, although uneven, are in gen- 
eral rather favorable. 

The sharp decline which carried wheat 
prices to the lowest point in 15 years 
was checked near the end of June. No 
important changes occurred in crop con- 
ditions throughout most of the Northern 
Hemisphere. 

Spring wheat is heading in Minnesota, 
South Dakota and Montana and is gen- 
erally well stooled. Receipts of new 
Winter wheat increased in southwestern 
markets and continued of high quality. 

Corn markets held generally steady 
near July 1, influenced by a contin- 
ued good demand for the Mght sup- 
plies of cash grain but still showed a de- 
cline of 2 to 3 cents compared with early 
June. Receipts at the principal markets 
were only about half as large as a year 
{ago and stocks in store totaled only 
about 8,750,000 bushels. 
| Industries, shippers and feeders were 
jall active buyers.. There were no new 


Rates on Stone Suspended 
| In Southern Territory 


| By an order entered in Docket No. 3479, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from July 1, 1930, until 
Feb, 1, 1931, the operation of certain 
schedules proposing to cancel present 
commodity rates on stone, granite and 
marble, natural or artificial, in car- 
loads and less than carloads, between 
| points in southern classification territory, 
jon the one hand and points in official 
classification territory on the other, and) 
|to apply in lieu thereof higher class 
lrates or rates made certain percentages | 
|of first class rates. 

| By an order entered in Docket No. 
/3481, the Commission suspended from 
July 1, 1930, until Feb. 1, 1931, schedules 
proposing to cancel existing commodity | 
rates on non ferrous scrap metals and 
jestablish in lieu thereof exceptions to 
the southern classification which provide 
32.6 per cent of first class rates on 
scrap brass, bronze, copper and alu-' 
minum and ninth class rates on scrap 
lead, zinc and certain residues from, to 
and between points in southern classi- 
fication territory. The suspended sched- |, 
ules would result in both increased and, 


reduced rates. | 


New Jersey 

The proposed increase of trolley and bus 
fares by the Public Service Coordinated 
Transport has been suspended by the board 
of public utility commissioners pending a 
hearing. The company seeks authority to 
change the price of tokens from the pres- 
ent scale of 10 for 50 cents to 4 for 25 
cents 

The same company was authorized to 
abandon trolley service between Paterson 
and Haledon and substitute buses, and was 
authorized to transfer the operation of 
five buses between Burlington and Camden 
to the Public Service Interstate Transporta- 
tion Co. 

A proposed increase in rates by the Lon 
Branch Sewer Co. was suspended pending 
a hearing. , 

Ohio 

White Star Bus Line Co. of Steubenville | 
has applied to the public utilities commis- 
sion for permission to operate an _ inter- 
state bus line between Steubenville and 
the Indiana line and an intrastate line be- 
tween Steubenville and Cadiz. It also asked 
authority to issue 2,140 shares of common 
stock, $100 par value, for the purpose of 
acquiring & additional buses, making 16 
in all, and to purchase site for stations 
and rest rooms and to adjust its indebted- 
Tess, 

Eaton Telephone Co. has been authorized 
to increase its rates for telephone service 
}at Eaton. 





~ Monthly 


The 


May 


1930 
36,337,349 
9,490,065 
51,209,581 
6,229,720 
9,693,784 
17,998,157 
37,039,512 
14,170,069 
3,468,615 
11.712 
10,689,742 
9,393,964 
10,511.81 

72.3 


Freight revenue .......... 
Passenger revenue........ 
Total oper. rev.. as 
Maintenance of way....... 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses... 
Total expenses incl, other. .. 
Net from railroad... . 
OR Sern ous an gi a 
Uncollectible ry. rev., ete 
Net after taxes, etc... 

Net after rents.......... 
Aver. miles operated...... 


1 
1 


1 


1 
1 


43,103.055 
10,496,796 
59,953,652 


41,938,616 


(As Reported to the Interst 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
5. Months 
1930 1929 
169,645,591 192,831,996 | 
49,088,355 52,821,028 | 
242,916,774 272,723,310 | 
29,246,569 32,948,636 
49,239,438 55,101,502: 
90,385,868 95,427,706 | 
185,008,980 199,160,752 
57,907,794 73,562,558 
13,866,734 14,546,176 
.35,038 39,135 | 
44,006,022 58,977,247) 
88,186,388 62,783,591 
10,511.81 10,478.42 
16.2 73.0 


1929 
862,4 
2,306,2 
3,346,6 
454,8 
465,7 
1,259,9 


7,351,132 
1,586,624 
9,571,708 


8,015,036 
3,638,570 
8,630 
4.567856 
3,158,749 
10,473.42 
70.0 


1,089.6 
285,4 
1,1 
32,2 


404. 


. 1930 


2,256,980 


802,990 


67. 





Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


ate Commerce Commission.) 


The Long Island Railroad 

May < 5 Months 

* 1929 1930 1929 

1,032,977 4,168,890 4,650,210! 

2,348,828 10,142,593 10,000,460 | 

3,569,669 15,124,693 15,506,699 
Lyte 2,107,408 1,996,444 
536,437 2,324,945 2,501,928 | 

1,289,207 6,470,809 6,387,857 | 

2,358,440 11,361,755 11,300,190 

1,211,229 3,762,988 4,206,509 
263,585 814,988 752,473 

178 3.566 10,638 
947,471 2,944,584 3,443,598 | 
172,092 2,202,931 2,701,924 | 
404,11 404,11 404.11 
66,1 75.1 72.9 


50 
02 
50 
67 
99 
41 


2 
vo, 


4, 


1, 
3, 
70 
83 
97 
46 


11 
4 


469,38 


4,493.94 
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e 
State Regulations 
features in the oats markets and pzgices 
Feedstuffs markets continued to show 
Indiana 
i n rather unsettled grain market situation. 
alleging that the service and equipment 
|tion follows a recent rate proceeding in general slump in agricultural product 
ing a rate-making valuation of $725,000.. Spring wheat middlings held firmly 
A certificate held by Ray C. McNutt for; Linseed and cotonseed meal prices 
/provide liability insurance. central western markets than at northern 
state bus line between Logansport and the continued unchanged. The alfalfa meal 
Willis L. Burch and Fred Shepherd a bus | Quotations at the principal hay mar- 
{thorized by the public service commission ! ; 
|erate supplies were generally in faiw de- 
amount; also to purchase the municipal 
| ditions and usually low feed grain prices. 
purchase for $20,000 an electric plant op- | 
|slightly lower at a few points, with 
Seventeen railroads operated in Indiana 
|a very limited demand at most points. 
Citizens Gas Co. of Indianapolis and the 
on coke to Indiana points south of the | the poorer grades. 
Maine 2 
| little the last few days. On June 24, 
chase 3,967 shares of stock of the Portland 
the 10 designated spot markets for mid- 
taken under advisement. The power com- 
on the railroad stock, guaranteed by the Foreign and domestic demand con- 
w beginni in f the 
New England Power Co. has been author- ere beginning to come in from 
tain streets in the town of Clinton for the| the cotton crop around the first of the 
ever, especially for late planted cotton in 
in the 10 markets continued light. Ex- 
pared with 7,982,797 for the correspond- 
cattle brought about by the severe price 
clines on grain-fed steers and yeargings. 
steers with weight was $12.65, long year- 
A decline in stocker and feeder steer 
which, coming at this season of the year, 
trade to attract investment. 
recent low spot. Hog receipts, although 
| sharply, continued seasonally heavy while 
|lower, the general heat wave contribut- 
carried choice butcher hogs close to the 
1930 1929 1930 1929 week subsequent to which some improve- 
057,074 5,142,430 23,419,186 27,186,839| uneavenly 50 cents to $1, sharing with 
548,442 1,758,508 8,483,641 9,302,728)/ or less congested with low grade lamb 
325,000 325,000 1,691,167 1,695,000 sing effect on the general dressed and 
=o : 
411,153 3,322,818  5,184,752| Although prices on the Boston wool 
70.2 


seni 
. ili . e ° : 
Pp bl U made further slight declines late in J¥ine. 
u ic ti ities Feed Markets Are Weak 
, decided weakness near the first of the 

The city council of Vincennes bas filed a! month, being influenced mainly by the 
petition with the public service commission 
rat, Wiener Ge. ace Suieieaeans Favorable prospects for the 1930 bread 
o e Incennes ater oO. z i ry 
and inefficient and asking relief. The ac- and feed grain crops, together with the 
which the company secured reversal of an | Prices, tended to curtail inquiry for feed 
lorder issued by the commission establish- for future shipment. 
|The Federal court allowed a valuation of | steady but brown and gray shorts were 
| $1,032,000. | weak, also hard Winter wheat bran. 
bus operation between Fountain City and/ averaged lower during the last week of 
Richmond has been revoked for failure to June. Quotations appeared weaker at 

D. A. Gillespie of Logansport has been | and eastern points. Supplies were light 
granted a certificate to operate an inter- ang demand slow. Gluten feed prices 
Illinois line. 2 7 7 ; . 

Jahns Bus Co. was authorized to sell oo) ee ee eee quiet with prices 
line between Winamac and Logansport. 2 

Interstate Public Service Co. has been au- | kets ranged from steady to slightly lower 

during the last week of June. Thegaod- 
|to purchase the Union City Electric Co. 
for $115,000 and to issue stock for that mand although the outlet continued some- 
n J |what limited by unfavorable credit con- 
electric plant at Griffin. ; 

Indiana Service Corp. was authorized to} Alfalfa markets _generally continued 
erated at Salamonia by the Union City barely steady while quotations were 
Electric Co. p C 

|heavier offerings of the new crop. 
are made defendants in a complaint filed| Prairie hay markets continued dull with 
with the publie service commission by the 
| Prices were generally barely steady \gn 
Indiana Consumers Gas & By-Products Co. | : , ca 
of Terre Haute, alleging that freight rates the better grades and slightly lowe: x 
Pennsylvania Railroad's main line in north- | Cotton Remains Erratic , 
ern Indiana are excessive and illegal. The coton market continued erratic to 
ithe end of June, having lost about 2 
A selene bets Conta Gea cents during the month but recovering a 
y t Lig 1 f thority t - . : 
Power & Light Co. for authority to pur quotations had reached the lowest point 
Railroad Co. for $296,016 has been heard!so far this season when the average of 
by the public utilities commission and s 
dling %-inch stood at 12.02 cents per 
pany stated that the purchase would save pound. 
it $19,835 a year in 5 per cent dividends 

2 Ghneae ma lesecn tinued rather slow. Some reports indi- 

POMS? “CODRORY Oe eee cated that receipts of new crop cotton 
Massachusetts 
A itnor-' Lower Rio Grande Valley. 

ized by the department of public utilities - meee : 5 
to construct and maintain wires over cer- The weather was mostly favorable for 
a ‘pose of sypplying electricity in| month and cultivation made good advancc 
bulk. parr . wP | rather generally, Rain was needed, how- 

some central sections of the belt. 

Reported transactions of spot cotton 
| ports from August 1 to June 27 this sea- 
/son amounted to 6,634,681 bales, com- 
ing period last year. 

Sharp curtailment in marketings of 
slashings of the previous fortnight, per- 
mitted some recovery from preceding de- 
'Dressed beef trade continued in the dol- 
|drums. Chicago’s extreme top .on fed 
lings stopping at $11.65 and best igiter 
yearlings at $10.75, 
values placed most transactions in this 
line on a $6.50 to $8.25 basis, price levels 
when demand is normally expected to 
broaden, are expected by many in the 

Prices current for hogs at the end of 
June showed some improvement over the 
showing moderate reductions from the 
| preceding week when price levels broke 
demand continued indifferent. 

Fresh pork trade was again slow and 
| ing to the weakness of an already narrow 
|market. The slump in live hog values 

Seaboard Air Line Railway $9 mark, and packing sows largely to a 
May 5 Months $7.75 to $8.10 basis, rather early in the 
261,715 4,213,460 17,890,876 20,886,953, ment in demand was ngted. 
386,304 429,372 3,206,516 3,808,851; Lower grades of fat lambs slumped 
528,732 590,803 3,120,427 3,263,187, matured sheep the lowest price levels re- 
774,786 853,305 4,013,694 4,482,653 corded in recent years. Coolers were more 
260,629 3,607,445 17,843,276 19,355,991 carcasses, the large percentage of which 
796,445 1,534,985 5,575,860 7,830,848! in current supplies, is having a depres- 
2,052 1,730 9,616 10,341 live lamb markets. Matured sheep closed 
1,208,255 3,867,077 6,125,507 about steddy with a week earlier. 
1,089,612 3 
4,490.38 4,500.78 4,490.38 | 
16.2 71.2 [Continued on Page 13, Column % 
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Natural Gas 


Wyoming Orders Acquisition of Utility Stocks - 
by Parent Company Described For Coffee Will 


New Rates for 
Gas in Cheyenn 


Public Service Commission 
Fixes Schedules for Sup- 
plies From Colorado and 
Texas Fields 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, July 3. 

Two schedules of rates for natural 
gas service in Cheyenne will be in effect 
simultaneously, one for gas from the 
Wellington-Fort Collins field in, Colo- 
rado and the other for gas from the 
Amarillo, Tex., field, when the latter 
idhuced in excess of 5 per cent of the 
total quantity of gas required for sale, 
according to a recent order of the Wyom- 
ing public service commission. 

(A summary of a part of the order, 
holding that the commission has_ no 
jurisdiction over an interstate pipe line, 
appeared in the issue of July 3.) 

Well Being Depleted 

The Wellington gas field, 28 miies 
from Cheyenne, is rapidly being de- 
pleted, the order said the evidence 
shows, and this will necessitate the 
bringing of gas from the Texas field, 
which is 455 miles away, at a cost lo 
{fd company of 42 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet as compared to 34 cents paid for 
the Wellington gas. 

The company proposed, the order 
stated, to continue in effect the present 
yates for gas from the Wellington sield 
and to establish a new and higher sched- 
ule for all gas used from the Texas tield 
in excess of 5 per cent. : 

The rates for Wellington gas, according 
to the order, are 45 cents per 1.000 cubic 
feet for the first 5,000 cubic feet used 
per month, ranging down to 25 cents per 
1,000 for all in excess of 50,000 and in 
addition a customer charge of 75 
cents a month. ‘This schedule, it was 
stated, results in a monthly charge to a 
customer using 10,000 cubic feet per 
month of $6.87, equivalent to 68.7 cents 
per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Minimum Fee Proposed 

The company proposed to charge for 
Texas gas a minimum of $1.35 fer the 
first 400 cubic feet used per month, 15 
gents per 100 cubic feet for the next 600, 
donging down to 5.2 cents per hundred for 
all gas in excess of 10,000 cubic feet per 
month. This schedule, the commission 
said, would result in a charge of $8.40 per 
month, or 84 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, 
for a customer using 10,000 cubic feet. 

* “The foregoing new proposal,” the or- 
der said, “provides that as long as gas is 
available from the Wellington field it 
will be used, but as such gas becomes 
depleted Texas gas will be used to sup- 
plement the loss of Wellington gas, and 
that the foregoing two rates will apply 
in proportion to the amounts of the two 
gases used. That is to say, if, for ex- 
ample, 70 per cent of Wellington gas 
is used and 30 per cent of Texas gas 
is used, the 70 per cent will be billed at 
tne rate first above mentioned—the pres- 
ent rate—and the 30 per, cent at the 
second above mentioned applied for rates; 
when all Texas gas is used, the second 
above rate is to be applied exclusively. 

An additional proposal was presented, 
the order said, providing for a lower 
rate for seasonal and nonseasonal in- 
d@strial use in excess of 100,000 cubie 
feet per month under special contracts. 

Contract Construed 


In connection with this proposal, how- 
ever, it was stated, the company planned 
to provide that the sale of natural gas 
to commercial or industrial consumers 
“shall be by eontract subject to the ap- 
proval of ‘the Colorado-Wyoming Gas 
Company.” k 

“This can only be construed to mean, 
the commission said, “that the pipe line 
company is to have control of the price 
ut which the applicant may resell its 
gas purchased from the pipe line com- 
pany. Such a condition cannot exist 
and will not be tolerated. 

“The applicant is and must be re- 
quired to sell and deliver to all appli- 
cants therefor gas in quantity desired 
and at the rates and under the regula- 
tions hereinafter specified.” 

Discussing the prices of gas at the 
field and at town borders. the order said: 

“The evidence shows that the reason- 
able cost of gas delivered through the 
pipe line from the Texas field by the 
Colorado-Interstate Gas Company, and 


the Canadian River Gas Company to the! 


distributing company for Denver, at the 
town border, is 40 cents per 1,000 
cubie fect; that at that point gas is sold 
to the pipe line company for 17 cents 
(not 40 cents) which it, in turn, sells to 
the distributing companies in the various 
towns in northern Colorado and Chey- 
enne, and that for conducting the gas 
to the various towns in northern Colo- 
rado the pipe line company charges the 
distributing companies in those towns 40 
cents, the same as the town border 
charge for Denver, and charges the dis- 
tributing company at Cheyenne border 
p@nt—the applicant—42 cents, only 2 
cents more than the Denver distributing 
company pays, although the gas is con- 
ducted 115 miles farther than it is con- 
dj ted to Denver. Said 17 cents paid by 
the pipe line company is ?cents more than 
the Wellington gas costs the company 
and is conveyed 87 miles longer distance 
than is the Wellington gas. 
Pine Line Cost Given 

“The pipe line from Denver to Fort 
Collins was alleged to have cost $687.- 
000; the line from Fort Collins to Chey- 
enne was alleged to be of the value of 
$400,000, The reason for Cheyenne hav- 
ing only a 2-cent higher charge than 
Denver, as explained in the evidence; is 
the large amount of gas utilized in the 
towns between Denver and Cheyenne, 
enabling the main line from Texas to 
Denver to utilize more nearly the ca- 
vacity of its pipe line; thus the unit cost 
of transportation is reduced. Other- 
wise, the cost of gas to the Cheyenne 
user, when the Wellington field becomes 
wholly depleted, would be prohibitive. | 

“The pipe line company contracts with 
each of the Colorado towns are identical 
and the same as the contract with the 
applicant except for the 2-cent dif- 
ferential. It would, therefore, appear 
that Cheyenne has not been discriminated 
against.” 

The commission fixed the present value 
of the company’s property used and use- 
ful in the distribution and sale of na- 
tural gas, as a rate-making base, at 
$343,029. 

The rates proposed by the company 

ere held to be too high and the commis- 

ee authorized a schedule for Texas gas, 
vhen more than 5 per cent is used, of 
$1.25 as a minimum monthly charge, 


e Transcript of Testimony at Inquiry Before Federal Trade. 


Commission Relates to Expansion of the National 
Light & Power Company 


— (Publication of excerpts from 
transcript of testimony June 24 by 
Ascl R. Colbert, an employe of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appear- 
ing as a witness in the Commission's 
investigation of finan@ial phases of 
power and gas utility activities was 
begun in the issue of July 3 and 
proceeds as follows:) 

Q. After acquiring substantially all 
the capital stocks of the Little Rock 
Company, what was the next step taken 
by the National Company? 

A. On Apr. 11, 1923, National Power 
& Light Company caused all the prop- 
erty and other assets (with certain ex- 
ceptions) of the Little Rock Railway & 
Electric Company and the Central Heat- 
ing and Manufacturing Company (a sub- 
sidiary of the Little Rock Company) to 
be convewed to Arkansas Central Power 
Company subject to the bonded and other 
indettedness of the company, except cer- 
tain notes and bonds which were held by 
the Natiorial Company and which wee 
canceled. In ¢onsideration for these 
properties and other assets and the can- 
cellation of indebtedness the Arkansas 
Central Power Company paid to Na- 
tional $2,500,000 principal amount of first 
lien and refunding mortgage bonds; 10,- 
000 shares of no par value $7 preferred 
stock; 149,997 shares of no par value 
common stock. A copy of the agreement 
between National Power & Light Com- 
pany and Arkansas Central Power Com- 
pany is included as No. 14, within Ex- 
hibit 4676. 

Q. What was the cost to National Com- 
pany of the securities of the Arkansas 
Centray¥ Power Company which it ac- 
quired? <A. The total estimated cust 
was $5.675,414. 

Q. How does this amount compare 
with the stated value of the securities 
on the books of Arkansas Central Power 
Company? A. The stated value on the 
books of Arkansas Central Power Com- 
pany of the securities it issued to Na- 
tional Power & Light Company was $7,- 
277,741. Expressed in another way, this 
means that Arkansas Central 
Company paid $7,277,741 in securities to 
the National Company for assets, which 
had cost National $5,675,414, or an ex- 
cess payment over the cost to National 
of $1.602 

Q. You stated previously that National 
Power & Light Copany sold its invest- 
ment. in the Arkansas Central Power 
Company to Electric Power & Light 
Corporation on Novy. 30, 1925. What was 
the amount received by National on this 
sale? A. National Company received 
$4.000,000 in cash from Electric Power 
& Light Corporation for the 149,997 
shares of common. stock of Arkansas 
Central Power Company together with 
other securities and accounts pertaining 
to the Arkansas situation. Of the sale 
price of $4,000,000, $3,627.574 was ap- 
plicable to the common stock of Arkan- 
sas Central Power Company. 


997 
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Approximate Profit 
On Sale Determined 


Q. What was the cost to National 
Company of the shares of common stock 
of Arkansas Central Power Company? 
A. The cost was not segregated by the 
National Company, but I have estimated 
the cost to have been approximately 
$2.625,414. 

Q. What was the profit on the sale of 
the stock, using the approximate cost 
jas you have determined it to have been? 
A. The approximate profit on the sale 
was $1,002,159. National Power & Light 
Company did not record any profit on 
the sale of common stock of Arkansas 
Central Power Company but credited the 
entire proceeds derived from the sale 
to its investment account. 

Q. When and how did National acquire 
its investment in common stock of Knox- 
ville Power & Light Company? A. Na- 
tional Company acquired 20,491 shares 
of common stock of Knoxville Power & 
Light Compgny (then Knoxville Railway 
& Light Company) from the Bondholders’ 
Protective Committee for American 
Cities Company 5/6 per cent collateral 
trust bonds at the time of its organiza- 
tion on Apr. 1, 1923. This acquisition 
consisted of all the outstanding common 
stock of Knoxville Company. 

Q. Did the company make any addi- 
tional investment in the common stock 
of the Knoxville Power & Light Com- 
pany? A. National purchased an addi- 
tional 1.500 shares from the Knoxville 
Power & Light Company in December, 
1922, and paid therefor in cash at the 
rate of $100 a share or a total of $150,- 
000. 

Q. What was the total number of 
shares held by National Company and the 
ledger value of these shares on Dec. 31, 
1928? A. On Dee. 31, 1928, National 
Company held 21.989 shares of common 
stock of Knoxville Power & Light Com- 
pany. National Company showed no 
segregated ledger value for these shares 
in its account. I have computed the 
ledger cost of these shares to have been 
1,700,610. 

Q. What part of the entire outstand- 
ing common stock in Knoxville Power 
& Light Company are the 21,989 shares 
held by National Power & Light Com- 
pany? A. It constitutes the entire issue 
except directors’ qualifying shares. 

Q. When did National Company ac- 
quire an investment in the Houston 
Lighting & Power Company? A. At 
the organization of National Power & 
Light Company in 1922, 19,993 shares of 
$100 par value common stock of the 
Houston Lighting & Power Company 
were acquired from the Bondholders’ Pro- 
tective Committee for American Cities 
Company five-sixths per cent collaterai 
trust bonds. 

Q. Have any additional shares been 
purchased by National Power & Light 
Company? 

A. Yes. From time to time additional 
shares were subscribed for by National 
Power & Light Company. These addi- 
tional purchases consisted of 10,000 
shares of $100 par value stock which 
were purchased during the years 1922 
=" 
which shall include 400 cubic feet of gas; 
12 cents per 100 cubic feet for the next 
600, scaled down to 5.5 cents per 100 
for gas in exce#s of 10,000 cubic feet 
used in one month, with lower rates 
for large consumers, the charge being 
3.5 cents per 10€ cubic feet for gas used 
in excess of 180,000 cubic feet. 

The commissign also abolished the 
company’s 10 p€r cent penalty charge 
for failure to pay bills promptly and 
provided for a penalty of 3 per cent if 
a bill is not paid by the 15th of the 


| month, ’ 


,and 1924. 
| par value stock National Company paid 


Power | 


On all purchases of the $100 


par in cash to the Houston Company, 
less a commission of 7% ‘per cent re- 
ceived from the Houston Lighting & 
Power Company. In 1926, the common 
stock of the Houston Lighting & Power 
Company was converted from $100 par 
Walue stock into nonpar value stock and 
five shares of the nonpar value stock 
were issued for each share of the old 
$100 par value stock. National purchased 
during the years 1926, 1927 and 1928, 
250,000 shares of the nonpar value com- 
mon stock of the Houston Company and 
paid therefor in cash at the rate of $20 
per share. 

Q. What was the total number of 
shares held and the ledger cost to the 
National Company of its investment in 
common stock of Houston Lighting & 
Power Company on Dec. 31, 1928? A. 
National Company held 399,986 shares. 
The company showed no. segregated 
ledger cost applicable to these shares in 
its investment account. I have com- 
puted the ledger cost of these shares 
and have found it to be about $7,466,440. 


Investment Acquired 
In Birmingham Area 


Q. When did National Power & Light 
Company fir§t acquire an investment in 
Birmingham territory? A. At the or- 
ganization of National Company on Apr. 
1, 1922, 34,954 shares of common stock 
and 27,774 shares of preferred stock of 
Birmingham Railway Light & Power 
Company were acquired from the bond: 
holders’ protective committee for Amer- 
ican Cities Company 5-6 per cent eql- 
lateral trust bonds, together with cer- 
tain indebtedness of the Birmingham 
Railway Light & Power Company and 
certain bonds of the Birmingham Tide- 
water Railway Company. The shares of 
stock acquired constituted a majority of 
the outstanding stocks of Birmingham 
Railway Light & Power Company. 

Q. What was the condition of the Bir- 
mingham Railway Light & Pow@& Com- 
pany at that time? A. Birmingham Rail- 
way Light & Power Company was in 
the hands of the receiver. It had out- 
standing overdue obligations exceeding 
$3,000,000. 

Q. Were additional securities of the 
Birmingham Company purchased by the 
National Power & Light Company? A. 
National Company purchased the mi- 
nority stockholdings of Birmingham 
Railway & Power-Company so that to- 
gether with the shares it had acquired 
at organization it held all the outstand- 
ing preferred stock consisting of 35,000 
shares and 38,928 shares of the common 
stock out of 39,000 shares outstanding. 
A substantial part of the bond and note 
obligations of Birmingham’ Railway 
Light & Power Company and Birming- 
ham Tidewater Railway Company were 
also purchased. 

The aggregate 
tional *Company’s 


ledger value of Na- 
investments in the 
Birmingham Railway Light & Power 
Company and Birmingham Tidewater 
Railway Company was $11,818,927, in- 
cluding miscellaneous expenses in con- 
nection with the acquisition of the securi- 
ties and cash advances and expenses in 
connection with the reorganization of the 
company. 

Q. What was the next step taken by 
National Power & Light Company after 
it had acquired this additional invest- 
ment in the Birmingham situation? A. 
All of National’s investment—was trans- 
ferred to L. B. Hatch under the terms 
of an agreement dated Mar. 31, 1924. 

Q. That is L. Boyd Hatch? A. That 
is I.. Boyd Hatch. 

'Q. What did Hatch do with the securi- 
ties transferred bv National Company 
to him? A. Hatch or his nominee bid in 
the property of the Birmingham Rail- 
way, Light & Power Company and the 
receivers thereof at foreclosure sale, The 
exact bid price is unknown, but it was 
not in excess of the face amount of se- 
curities and advances trgnsferred to 
Hatch by National Company. 

Q. What did Hatch do with the prop- 
erties and other assets of the Birmingham 
Railway Light & Power Company which 
he acquired at such sale? A. Hatch 
turned over the properties and other 
assets which he acquired at foreclesure 
sale to the Birmingham Electric Com- 
pany under the terms of an agreement 
dated Mar. 31, 1924. A copy of this 
agreement included as No. 15 within 
Exhibit 4678, ane provided briefly that 
Hatch should convey substantially all 
the properties of Birmingham Railway 
Light & Power Company, Bessemer Gas 
Company. Norwood Street Railway Com- 
pany and Birmingham Tidewater Rail- 
way Company to the Birmingham Elec- 
tric Company subject to the liabilities of 
these companies except as otherwise pro- 
vided for in the agreement. Hatch was 
also to pay in cash to the Birmingham 
Electric Company for working capital 
and was to assume the organization ex- 
penses of the company.. In considera- 
tion therefor Birmingham Electric Com- 
pany issued to Hatch $8,000,000 principal 
amount of first and refunding mortgage 
6 per cent bonds and issued to National 
Power & Light Company 20,000 shares 
of nonpgr value preferred stock and 
799,995 as of nonpar value common 
stock. 

There weve other less important pro- 
visions of the contract, but in general 
it provided for the consolidation of sub- 
stantially all the properties and other 
assets of the Birmingham companies into 
the Birmingham Electyje Company and 
the issuance of securities of the latter 
company thereror. 

(Publication excerpts from 
transcript of testimony will he cone 


tinued in the issue of July 7) 
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‘Misleading Claim Monopoly in Radio Field Denied Receiver Sells 
In Answers to Government Suit Union Traction 


‘Distributor Agrees ta, Stop 
Falsely Advertising Spe- 

| cial Ripening Process as 
Used on His Product 


Coffee will no longer be described in 
radio talks and in other advertising 
media by words that would mislead pur- 
chasers into believing that it is treated 
with a special ripening process, accord- 
ing to a stipulation between a selling and 
distributing company and the Federal 
Trade Commission, made public by the 
Commission on July 3. 

Details of this stipulation as well as 
of nine others were made public in a 
statement by the Commisison. The other 
progeedings involve such practices as 
misuse of the terms silk, gold, aluminum, 
and iridium, also misrepresentation of 
distributors as manufacturers, and ex- 
clusive dealing in plumbing goods. \ 

The statement of facts in each case, as 
made public by the Commisison, follows 
in full text: ; 

Stipulations Nos. 546 and 547: A cor- 
poration importing piece goods in the 
grey, which goods were finished “locally,” 
and a sales agency for piece-goods prod- 
ucts, signed stipulations with the Com- 
misison agreeing to stop use of the word 
“Nusylk” independently or in connec- 
tion with other words so as to imply 
that the products so designated are made 
from silk, and from use of the word 
“Silk” or “Sylk” independently or in 
combination with the letters “Nu” or 
other letters in any way which may de- 
ceive the public into believing that the 
articles are made from silk, when such 
is not the fact. 

Stipulation No. 548: A corporation 
selling imprint lead pencils by wail order, 
agreed to stop use of the words or fig- 
ures “22 Kt.,” “gold leaf,” in adver- 
tising so as to imply that its articles 
are engraved or imprinted in gold or 
gold leaf, when such is not the fact. 
The company will not use these desig- 
nations in any way that will deceive 
the public into believing that the arti- 
cles are engraved or imprinted in goid 
or gold leaf, when such is not the fact. 

Stipulation No. 549: An individual 
making and selling men’s clothing agreed 
to stop use of the word “mills” as part 
of his trade name or in any other way 
in soliciting the sale of his product so 
as to imply that he owns, operates, 01 
controls a factory for the manufacture 
of cloth from which his product is made. 

Stipulation No. 550: A so-called coiic 
remedy or medicine for household use 
will no" longer be advertised in periodi- 
cals in a way that will not truthfully 
represent it or the results obtained by 
its use, accordine.to a stipulation entered 
into by an individual manufacturer and 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Stipulation No. 551: <A corporation 
selling and distributing druggists’ sun- 
dries, including finger cots, will no 
longer indicate to the public by means 
of a similarity of trade names that its 
product is that of a competitor. The 
company agreed not to simulate the 
color, style, size, design, or general ap- 
pearance of a competitor’s mounting ior 
its products so as to deceive the public 
into believing that the respondent’s 
goods are those of a competitor. 

Stipulation No. 552: A wholesale dis- 
tributing corporation handling paints, 
varnishes, and painters’ supplies will 
stop using on labels the words “manu- 
factured only” to indicate manufacture 
by the respondent company, and it will 
not use the word “manufactured” or 


| “manufacturers” in ways that would de- , 


ceive the public into believing that the 
respondent is the manufacturer of the 
products it sells, when such is not the 
fact. This company will also cease use 
of labels worded so as to deceive buyers 
into believing that the product is chem- 
ically pure aluminum bronze, when such 
is not the fact. 

Stipulation No. Fountain pens 
ana pen points mgnufactured by a cor- 
poration will no longer to described in 
advertisements by use of the word 
“iridium,” so as to imply to purchasers 
that the products are made of, tipped or 
equipped with iridium, when such is not 
the fact, 

Stipulation No. 554: An_ individual 
selling and distributing coffee will cease 
employing in his catalogs, radio talks, 
and in other advertising, words which 
would indicate that his coffee has been 
treated with a ripening process involv- 
ing fungus growth, when in fact it has 
not been ripened or treated. He 
agreed to stop using also a representa- 
tion that his ripening process consists 


553: 


so 


of a treatment under high temperature | 


other 
the 


for two weeks and from 
sions which might mislead 
regarding the proccss. 

(Names of individuals or firms, sign- 
ing stipulation agreements are not men- 
tioned in the Commission’s press re- 
leases or publications,. but the facts in 
each proceeding are presented to show 
methods of competition condemned by 
the Commission as unfair, for the guid- 
ance of industry and protection of the 
public.) 


expres- 
public 


Manila Railroad Reports 
Slump in Freight Traffic 


As a result of the decrease in freight 
shipped over the Manila Railroad Com- 
pany’s line during this last quarter, as 
compared to the shipments for the cor- 
responding period last year, the company 
has been forced to dismiss several of its 
employes in an effort to cut down ex- 
penses, according to Assistant Trade 
Commissioner , Harvey V. Rohrer, Ma- 


Statements 


Oregon-Washirgton R. R. & Nav. Co. 


Ma 
1930 
1,538,341 
179,569 
1,908,804 


Freight revenue .. 
Passenger revenue ..... 
Total oper. rev.. 
Maintenance of way 415,114 
Maintenance of equipment 303,816 
Transportation expenses... 733,298 
Total expenses incl. other.». 1,677,058 
Net from railroad.... 231,746 
Taxes 191,112 
Uncollectible ry, rev.,ete. . 73 
Net after taxes, etc.... 40.561 
Net after rents *49,880 
Aver. miles operated..... 2,364.89 
Operating ratio sss... 87.9 
*Deficit. 


“" 


Five Months 
1930 1929 
7,746,008 8,833,787 
889,520 1,163,177 
9,574,887 11,027,929 
1,783.317 2,170,435 
1,560,620 1,869,524 
3,866,202 4,357,359 
8,320,986 9,589,166 
YP253,901 1,438,763 
957,870 993,178 

381 766 
295,650 444,819 
*154.33 *158,982 
2,364.90 2,365.01 | 
86.9 87.0 | 


7 1008 1930 
1,851,966 
239,106 
2.304,790 
486,359 
378,505 
830,616 
1,956,062 
348,728 
201,840 
RH 
146,803 
17,528 
2,365.01 
84.9 


2,014,864 
231,679 
2,461,059 
576,704 
433,123 
758,564 
2.006,617 
454,442 
314,882 
412 
139,148 
64,879 
2,538.43 


81.5 


( 
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Trade Practices 


Be Discontinued Inter-company Ownership of Stock and Practice of Crass-' 


licensing of Patents as Admitted Is Said Not 


/ 


Answers denying any conspiracy or 


| monopoly in the field of radio have been 


filed by the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, General Electric Company, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, and other defendants, in the 


| District Court for the District of Dela- 


ware, to the suit instituted by the De- 
partment of Justice charging them with 
violations of the Sherman Anti-trust Act 
by the formation of a radio patent pool. 

The defendants admit certain inter- 
company stock ownership and admit also 
a practice of cross-licensing of patents, 
but deny that the effect has been to 
create any conspiracy, combination in re- 
straint of trade or monopoly. Certain 
contracts, alleged by the Government to 
be part of a plan to create a monopoly 


are admitted, but denial is made of the | 


charge that their purpose or effect was 
to violate any law. 

Answers were filed by the three de- 
fendants noted above and the RCA 
Photophone, Inc., RCA Radiotron, and 
RCA-Victor Company. Each of these 
last three defendants, while filing sepa- 
rate answers, adopted the answer of the 
Radio Corporation. 

(A summary of all the answers was 
published in the issue of July 2. A sum- 
mary of the petition filed by the Govern- 
ment was published in the issue of 
May 13.) 

The name of John W. Davis appears 
as counsel on the answer of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company 
along with Charles M. Bracelen, George 
C. Pratt and Porter Chandler. Charles 
F. Curley is listed as counsel on the an- 
swers of all the other defendants. 
Charles Neave and Stephen H. Philbin 
are counsel for the Radio Corporation, 
Radiotron, RCA-Victor and Photophone 
companies. Thurlow M. Gordon and 
Darius E. Peck are named as counsel for 
the General Electric Company and Paul 


D. Cravath, Robert T. Swaine, Frederick | 


H. Good and Harold Smith for the West- 
inghouse company. 

The answer of the Radio Corporation 
of America follows in full text: 

This defendant, Radio Corporation of 
America, hereinafter called “Radio Cor- 
| poration,” reserving to itself all rights 
of exception to thet petition, answering 
thereto, says: 

1. Radio Corporation admits the alle- 
gations contained in paragraph 1 o 
the petition. 

2, 3, 4, 5. Radio Corporation admits, 
upon information and belief, the allega- 
tions contained in paragraphs 2, 3, 
and 5, 

6. Radio Corporation admits the alle- 
gations contained in paragraph 6. 

7, 8 Radio Corporation denies the al- 
legations contained in paragraphs 7 and 
8, and states that RCA Radiotron Com- 
pany, Ine., and RCA Victor Company, 
Inc., are corporations organized and ¢cx- 


isting under the laws of the State of | patent 


Maryland. 


To Violate Anti-trust Laws 


’ 
| tial parts thereof, and apparatus used 
and useful for recording and reproducing 
sound in connection with motion pictures 
and for certain scientific and commer- 
cial processes; and RCA Radiotron, RCA 
Victor; K..C, 
Inc., hereinafter termed RCA _ Photo- 
phone, and Radiomarine Corporation of 
America have been and are selling and 
leasing radio apparatus to, and otherwise 
making radio apparatus, as defined in 
the‘ petition, available for use by persons 
and corporations located in States other 
than the State or States wherein said 
apparatus has been and is being made 
and fabricated, and radio apparatus so 
sold, leased and otherwise made availa- 
ble for use, has been and is being trans- 
ported and shipped from the aforesaid 


lessees and other persons and corpora- 
tions located in States other than the 
States in which said apparatus has been 
and is being made and fabricated. 


Similar Use of Patents 
By Other Parties Claimed 


Upon information and belief, Radio 
Corporation admits that General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Western Electric, Gegeral 
Motors Radio Corporation and many 
persons and corporations, other than the 
| defendants, have been and are engaged 
in manufacturing radio apparatus in the 
United States and selling radio appa- 
;ratus in interstate commerce, the inter- 
state business of the General Electric 
and Westinghouse companies in radio 
apparatus having been principally, if not 
entirely, in apparatus sold to Radio 
Corporation and to the United States 
Government. 

Exeept as herein admitted, the allega- 
tions of paragraph 17 of the petition are 
denied. 

18. Upon information and belief, Radio 
| Corporation denies that, prior to 1919, 
the date asserted in the petition for the 
beginning of the alleged combination and 
conspiracy, the primary defendants (ex- 
cept the Radio Corporation which was 
not then in existence) were engaged in 
;}competition with each other, or with 
others, in radio communication, and avers 
that there was no commercial competi- 
| tion, between the primary defendants or 
between them and others, in sales of 
radio apparatus to the public, but that 


they made radio apparatus and devices * 


for sale to the United States Government 
during the war, the Government agree- 
ing to hold them harmless with respect 
to infringement o; patents. 

This defendant admits, upon informa- 
tion and belief, that various of the other 
companies mentioned in paragraph 18 
of the petition were engaged in radio 
communicztion and similarly made radio 
|apparatus and devices for sale to the 
United States Government during the 
|war under similar guarantees against 
infringement, and that various 
of the companies mentioned in said para- 


9. Radio Corporation admits the alle-{graph sold small quantities of radio ap- 


gations contained in paragraph 9. : 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14. Radio Corporation 
admits, upon information and belief, the 
allegations contained in paragraph 10. 
Extent of Activities 
Defined in Averments 
15. Radio Corporation is not, itself, 


engaged in radio communication, as de- 
fined in paragraph 15 of the petition, 


but one or more of Radio Corporation’s | 


subsidiaries are engaged in the trans 
mission and reception, by radio or wire- 
less telegraph, of messages, signals and 
the like, between places in the several 
States of the United States, between the 
United States and foreign countries, and 
between places in the United States and 
places outside of the United States. This 
defendant admits, upon infdrmation ana 
belief, that the Telephone Company is 
engaged in the transmission and re- 
ception by wireless telephone of mes- 
sages, signals and the like, between 
ships at sea and the United States, ana 
of messages between the United States 
and foreign countries, and that in con- 
nection with said service the Telephone 
Company transmits messages and _ sig- 
nals eby wireless telegraph to and from 
operators engaged in its wireless tele- 
phone transmission, and, except as 
herein admitted, this defendant denies 
the allegation in said paragraph 15. _ 
16. Radio Corporation admits that it 
is, and, upon information and _ belief, 
that General Electric, Westinghouse and 
many persons and corporations other 
'than the defendants herein are, engaged 
in radio broadcasting, as defined in para- 
graph 16 of the petition. Except as 
herein admitted, the allegations in para- 
graph 16 of the petition are, upon in- 
formation and belief, denied. : 
17. Radio Corporation is not now it- 


!self engaged in manufacturing, fabricat- 


ing, selling or leasing radio apparatus, 
although it has sold and leased radio ap- 
paratus, substantially all of which it 
had obtained from General Electric and 
Westinghouse, respectively. The defend- 
ant RCA Radiotron Company, Inc., here- 
inafter termed RCA Radiotron, is en- 
gaged in factories and plants located in 
New Jersey and Indiana, in manufactur- 
ing and fabricating radio receiving tubes 
and the defendant RCA Victor Company, 
Inc., hereinafter termed RCA Victor, is 
engaged, at factories and plants located 
principally in New Jersey, in manufac- 
turing and fabricating radio receiving 
less radio receiving tubes, essen- 

on 


sets, 
nila, P. I., in a report to the Department 
of Commerce. : 
Over a period of four weeks, ending 
May 3, it was reported that there was a 
decrease in freight income of more than 
$200,000, 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


Five Months 
1930 929 
10,777,707 12,450,262 
1,162,099 1,484,778 
12,910,858 15,006,404 
2,098,845 2,503,626 
2,279,350 2,340,443 
4,025,598 4,361,981 
9,531,142 10,425,073 
3,379,716 4,581,331 
1,517,424 1,416,927 

765 1,150 
1,861,527 3,163,254 
1,450,951 2,859,202 
2,538.57 2,539.06 

73.8 69.5 | 


May 

1929 
2,414,644 
293,662 
2,944,123 
713,168 
468,542 
833,133 
2,279,030 
665,093 
281,705 
293 
383.095 
314,131 
2,539.07 

77.4 


1, 
1, 


1, 


1,944.40 


paratus to the public, but, mostly, of: an 


inferior character which has long become 


obsolete or of a character infringing 
patents of the primary defendants. Upon 
information and belief, this defendant 
avers that radio broadeasting had not 
then come into practical and commercial 
| existence and denies that about 20 other 
companies were or any company was then 
engaged in the manufacture and sale in 


sets, defined in the petition as apparatus 
used or useful for the reception of radio 
broadcasting. 


| Law Violations Are 
Specifically Denied 

Radio Corporation admits, upon in- 
formation and belief, that cach of the 
primary defendants (except Radio 
poration, which did not exist), thea 
owned or otherwise controlled large num- 
bers of patents and patent rights re- 
lating to various features of radio, many 
of which were used and useful in the 
manufacture, use and sale of radio ap- 
paratus in combination with inventions 
of the other primary defendants, but 
avers that no one company owned or 
had rights under patents of others neces- 
sary or useful for producing a satis- 
| factory and efficient system of radio com- 
munication, and that the patent con- 
flicts were such as to render the es- 
tablishment of an effective radio system 
or substantial progress in radio by any 
one of the primary defendants alone im- 
possible and that the task of establish- 
ing modern radio called for and made 
imperative the joining together of the 
patents and patent rights and the in- 
ventive power of the laboratories of the 
several primary defendants working free 
from patent limitations of all of them 
and of the patent rights subsequentiy 
acquired by the Radio Corporation. 

Except as herein admitted, this de- 
fendant denies the allegations contained 
in paragraph 18 of the petition. 

19. Radio Corporation denies each and 
every allegation of paragraph 19 and 
avers that it has not bgen and is not 
engaged in any combination or con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade or com- 
merce, that it has not monopolized nor 
attempted to monopolize or combined or 
conspired to monoplize commerce, that it 
is not a party to any contracts, agree- 
ments or understandings to that end, 
and it has not violated, and is not vio- 
‘lating the Sherman Anti-trust Act. 

20. Radio Corporation admits that it 
has from time to time entered into va- 
rious contracts, agreements and licenses 
with the other defendants and with 
others relating to the grant of certain 
patent rights in respect of radio ap- 
paratus and has acted in pursuance of 
such agreements, but denies that sail 
agreements constitute any or any part 


of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Cothmission.) 


Central of Georgia Railway 
May Five Months 
1930 1929 
7,123,774 7,867,766 
1,392,535 1,580,631 
9,572,613 10,565,040 
1,117,311 
1,716,751 


1929 
1,553,120 
255,050 
2,070,417 
276,562 
395,359 
780,887 
1,642,164 
428,253 
116,179 
666 
311,408 
336,405 
1,944.58 

79.3 


1930 
314,458 
213,796 
713,161 
183,187 
341,346 
710,221 
403,027 
310,134 

98,495 
701 
210,938 
226,478 


1,807,248 
3,932,224 
8,049,178 
2,515,862 
637.740 
4,053 
1,874,069 
1,867,967 
1,944.58 
76.2 


1,517,229 
1,519,865 
1,944.40 


81.9 17.7 


factories and plants to said purchasers, | 


+ Anderson 


interstate commerce of radio recering | 


Cor- | 


1,430,756 | 


Line in Indiana 


Holdings Embracing 400 
Miles of Trackage and 
Electric Service in 50 
Towns Sold at Auction 


A. Photophone Company, | 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, July 3. 

The properties of the Union Traction 
Company, which operates more than 400 
miles cf interurban electric railway in 
central and eastern Indiana, radiating 
from Indianapolis, and renders electric 
service in about 50 communities, were 
sold at public auction July 2 under an 
|order of Judge Carl F. Mcrrow, of the 
Madi on County Circuit Court. 

The company has beer in the hands of 
receiver since Dec. 31, 1924. 

The secretary of the “idland United 
Company, B. P. Shearon, was the suc- 
cessful bidder for the larger part of the 
| properties. although ie sale is subject 
to the approval of Judge Morrow. 

At the sale, which was conducted at 
by the receiver, Arthur W, 
Brady, separate bids were received on 
each property and separate bids for ma- 
terials and supplies on hand. All the 
bids aggregated $3,923,933. 

Mr. Shearon’s purchases included +he 
Union Traction Company of Indiana, the 
Indianapolis & Northern Traction Com- 
pany except that part of the line be- 
tween Kokomo and Logansport, the In- 
| diana Union Traction Company, the In4 
dianapolis, Newcastle & Eastern ‘t'rac- 
tion Company and the Muncie, Hartford 
& Fort Wayne Railway Company. He 
also yurchased the interurban cars, se- 
curities and office furniture of the Union 
Traction Company and the materials and 
supplies owned by the various compa- 
nies. 

W. S. Gorman purchased the line be- 
tween Muncie and Union City, which 
| was authorized by the public service 
commission several months ago to be 
| abandoned, and the lines between Marion 
and Wabash and between Kokomo and 
| Logansport, which the receiver has 
|asked for permission to abandon, The 
‘applications for abandonment are pend- 
ing before the commission. 


a 


Prices of Farm Products 
Firm Near End of June 


[Continued from Page 12.] 
market held firmly to those current, trad- 
|ing on most grades was somewhat less 
active. An exception was the 56s, whicn 
moved with a few houses in fairly large 
volume. Moderate quantities of Texas 
lines were moved at 73 to 75 cents 
scoured basis for the bulk of the offer- 
ings of the 12-month wools. Demand for 
spot foreign wools was very slow, 

Recent improvement in the egg market 
is ascribed primarily to a decrease in 
market receipts, as compared with last 
year, an upward swing in the rate of 
consumption, as compared with previous 
;months, and a reduction of the rate at 
which eggs have been going into storage. 

After maintaining a reasonably steady 
position in May, the dressed poultry mar- 
ket developed a tone of uneasiness early 
in June which became more pronounced 
as the month progressed, causing values 
for most classes to work to lower leveis. 
The primary cause for this situation was 
'the ample supplies and the lack of snap 
|to demand. 

From the manner in which the butter 
|markets gained strength in late June 
jand then weakened, considerable uncer- 
|tainty prevails in the minds of the op- 
|erators. Reports showing a make under 
that of last year are offset by lower 
|prices on all important commodities 
which adversely affect sentiment. Pas- 
ture and feed conditions in general are 
quite satisfactory. 

The easier trend of the cheese markets 
in producing sections can, no doubt, be 
attributed to the continued heavy produc- 
|tion which is largely the result of favor- 
able pasture and feed conditions, ideal 
climatic factors and reduced competition 
from’ condensories, creameries and other 
dairy enterprises, 

Potato prices in the Kaw Valley of 
Kansas and the Orrick section of Mis- 
souri declinedg to a level of $1.15 to 
$1.25 per 100-pound sack. City market 
sales of Eastern potatoes were mostiy 
at $3 to $4.50 per barrel, and the Chi- 
cago carlot market reported midwestern 
Cobblers at $1.70 to $1.85 per 100-pound 
sack. Shipments ave considerably heavier 
\than a year ago, 

Shipments of watermelons the last 
week of June exceeded those of any other 
product and reached a daily average of 
1,500 cars, City prices declined greatly. 
of any unlawful combination, conspiracy 
or monopoly. Radio\ Corporation denies 
that the terms or légal effect of such 
contracts or agreements are correctly 
stated in paragraph 20 and prays leave 
to refer to the originals of said contracts 
and agreements for a full statement of 
their contents. 

Except as herein admitted, Radio Cor- 
poration denies the allegations contained 
in paragraph 20 of the petition. 


Beneficial Effect Alleged 
From Cross-licensing 


21. Radio Corporation admits that it 
owns and controls and that other de- 
fendants severally own and control many 
patents relating to various features of 
radio apparatus, possibly more than 4,000 
in the aggregate. It avers that these 
patents relate to an art which has gone 
through an intense and very active de- 
velopment in recent years, a large part 
of such development being due to the 
cooperative inventive work of the re- 
search and engineering departments of 
these primary defendants. In such de- 
velopment it was inevitable that many 
of the inventions for which patents were 
obtained would, as they did, prove to be 
of no practical or commercial value; that 
many others would be, as they were, 
superseded by later inventions and be- 
come obsolete; and that many inventions 
would be made, as they were, which 
utilized earlier inventions but added to 
and improved upon them and were sup- 
plemental thereto. 

That the development which has been 
conducted by.these primary defendants 
has created the modern radio art is due 
in large measure to the fact that the 
cross-license agreements, referred to in 
the petition, have made possible and re- 
quired the exchange of technical informa- 
tion between those defendants so that, by 
cooperative effort, results have been se- 
cured that would otherwise have been 
impossible, 

To be continued in the issue of 
1 July 7. 
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Federal Finance 


Measure Passed 


To Sell Power at 


Muscle Shoals 


Senate Measure Provides for 
Sale to Counties, States, 
Municipalities, and Pri- 
vate Firms 


Sale of power at Muscle. Shoals to 
States, counties, and municipalities as 
well as to private corporations and indivi- 
uals is authorized under a resolution (S. 
J. Res. 205) adopted by the Senate July 3. 

Discrimination against States, counties 
or municipalities in the sale of such 
power is prohibited by the resolution. 

When the resolution reached the House 
it was referred to the Military Affairs 
Committee. 

This action on the part of the Senate 
was taken without objection, considera- 
tion of the resolution being permitted 
by unanimous consent, requested by Sen- 
ator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, author 
of the resolution. 

Previous to this actfon, Senator Black 
(Dem.), of Alabama. said the majority 
House conferees on Musg¢le Shoals legis- 
lation “have not intended, and the Re- 
publican Administration has not desired 
legislation passed for Muscle Shoals. 
Mr. Black called attention to a news- 
paper advertisement relating to the can- 
didacy of Representative Reece (Rep.), 
of Johnson City, Tenn., and to a letter 
signed by Representative Tilson (Rep.), 
of New Haven, Conn., in which reference 
was ,made to Muscle Shoals legislation. 

“If the facts in here are true, those 
who have charge of selling the power at 
Muscle Shoals, a part of this Adminis- 
tration, constitute a political oligarchy 
who have an interest in the Alabama and 
Tennessee power companies,” said Sen- 
ator Black. 

The Reece bill relating to Muscle 
Shoals is one which would benefit the 
power companies, he said. _He called at- 
tention to a statement by Representative 
Tilson that “no bill providing Govern- 


‘in unexpended capital funds, etc., offset! lars: 


ment operation would pass the House.” | 


Stating that a loss of $16,000,000 is 


heirg sustained annually through power ; 


at Muscle Shoals going to waste, Sena- 
tor Black declared that “one word from 
the President in line with his speech at 
Elizabethtown, Tenn., would settle the 
controversy.” 

The resoiution adopted by the Senate 
follows in full text: 

That until Congress makes some Geii- 
nite disposition of the Government prop- 
erty at Muscle Shoals in Alabama, the 
Secretary of War is authorized to sell 
the power generated by the Government 
zt Dam Numbered 2, Muscle Shoals, Ala- 
bama, and at the ‘steam plant belonging 
to the Government in that vicinity, 
to States, counties, municipalities, public 
erganizations, private corporations, and 


the termination thereof by the Govern- 


| Deferred 


Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


As of July 2 


The average volume of Federal re- 
serve bank credit outstanding during | 
the week ending July 2, as reported to | 
the Federal reserve banks and made 
public July 3 by the Federal Reserve | 
Board, was $1,031,000,000, an increase of | 
$56,000,000 compared with the preceding 
week and a decrease of $369,000,000 
compared with the corresponding week 
of 1929. 

On July total reserve bank credit’ 
outstanding amounted to $1,070,000,000, | 
an increase of $134,000,000 for the week. 
This increase corresponds with increases | 
of $127,000,000 in the amount of money | 
in circulation, of $20,000,000 in member 
bank reserve balances and of $9,000,000 | 


9 


RESOURCES 
Gold with Federal reserve agents . 
Gold redemption fund with United States Tr 


Gold 
Gold 
Gold 


settlement fund with Federal Reserve 
and gold certificates held by banks 


Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold . 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 


Secured by United States Government obligations 


Other bills discounted 
Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market as 
United States Government securities: 
Bends 
Treasury notes . 
Certificates and bills .. 


Total United States Government securities . 


Other securities 


Total bills and securities . 
Due from forggn banks 
Uncollected items 
Federal ‘reserve notes of other | 
Rank premises 
All other resources 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES : 

Federal reserve notes in actual circulation .. 
Deposits: 

Member bank—reserve account 

Government 

Foreign bank 

Other deposits 


Total deposits 


availability items 


| Capital paid in 


ment of the United States on notice of } 
Investments—total ... 


12 months. 

Sec. 2. In such sale of power there 
shall be no discrimination against 
State, county, or municipality. All con- 
tracts for the sale of such power shall 
be uniform as to price and other provi- 
sions relating to kind and quality of the 
power sold. 


Foreign Restrictions 
Factor in Wheat Sales 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
through a better regulated marketing of 
what we produce, and in my judgment 
a substantial gain is being made in the 
improvement of the present marketing 
system through organization of pro- 
ducers. 

We will have to go beyond that, how- 
ever, for a complete answer and that 
answer is an adjustment of production 
to the end that it more nearly conforms 
to the potential domestic demand. Last 
Spring the Federal Farm Board asked 
the Spring wheat farmers of the north- 
western States to give serious consid- 
eration to the necessity for adjusting 
their wheat production program. Re- 
ports from that section show that grow- 
ers responded to the suggestion and 
reduced their acreage. The Board indi- 
cated at the time that farmers of the 
Winter wheat belt would also be asked 


es a Loans—total ....... 
individuals under contracts providing for | 


any | 


Surplus . 
All other liabilities .. 


Total liabilities 
Ratio of total reserves to d 
serve note liabilities combined 
Contingent liability on bills purc 
correspondents ; 


Following is the Board’s statement of ¢ 


banks in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on July 2 and June 


25, 1930, and July 3, 1929, the figures be 
NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total 


On securities 
All other 


United States Government securities ... 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash in vault 


{Nét demand deposits 


| Borrowings from Federa 


to consider the possibility of an acreage { 
adjustment program as a means of im-| 


proving their conditions. 

Some believe that wheat farmers can 
increase their profits by a further reduc- 
tion in their production costs. The Farm 
Board has no criticisms to offer to the 
advocates of a cost reduction program. 
Lowering production costs wherever it 
is possible and adjusting acreage so that 
less wheat will be produced are the two 
fundamental things that farmers must 
do to increase their profits. 

Back of all of this, we com: to the 
fundamental problem of how this can be 
brought about and the answer is organi- 
zation. The more completely the pro- 
ducers can organize imto units for col- 
lective action, the more quickly will we 
attain the desired end. 


Repeal Sought of Statute 
On Sale of Prison Goods 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Minnesota, who previously had addressed 
the conference to urge that the States 
insist. upon their rights to regulate their 
own affairs, reiterated his demand and 
charged that certain industrial groups, 
using some elements of organized labor 
as their tools, had been behind the legis- 
lation. 

“This is but a new instance of the in- 
fringement of the United States Govern- 
ment on the rights of the States,” said 
Governor Christianson. “We must go 
home and battle this menace. We mst 
fight this Hawes-Coope, bill. Labor in 
nowise is to be benefited by the meas- 
ure. It has been backed by small, sel- 
fish, industrial groups using oreanized 
labor as their tool.” 

Governor Norman S. Case, of Rhode 
Island, said plans had been discussed in 
the New England States for a survey to 
determine how products of their prison 
factories could be interchanged among 
the public institutions of those States, 
in an effort to overcome the effects of 
the Hawes-Cooper Act. For instance, 
he said, where Rhode Island produces in 
its. prisons shirts in large quantities, 
Massachusetts, its next door neighbor, 
might manufacture shoes in its institu- 
tions and the States exchange the two 
products. 

Governor Harry G, Leslie, of Indiana, 
emphasized the menace to society of 
keeping large numbers of prisoners in 
idleness. 

“Place a man in prison and keep him 


_ ployed. 


Time deposits 
Government deposits .......eeeee. 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 


reserve bank ..... 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account 
For account ef out-of-town banks 
For account of others 


On demand 
On time .... 

CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total .....ceeeseces 


Loans—total .. 


On securities .... 
All other 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities ... 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank 
Cash in vault 
Net demand 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks ... 
Due to banks 


deposits 


* Revised. 


| rency and monetary gold stock. 


;in open market increased $55,000,000, of 


held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 


hased for foreign 


ee eeeees 
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Water Power 


{in part by increases of $19,000,000 and 
$3,000,000, respectively, in Treasury cur- 


Holdings of discounted bills increased | 
$29,000,000 during the week, the prin- 
cipal increases being $10,000,000 at New 
York and $9,000,000 at San Francisco. 
The system’s holdings of bills bought 2 a 

Interest in Grand Central 
Treasury notes $17,000,000 and of cer- | 


tificates and bills $19,000,000, — whiie | And Boston Station 
holdings of U. S. bonds declined $8,- | 
000,000. | 

Following is the Board’s statement of | 
the resources and liabilities of the 12 
Federal reserve banks on July 2 


Suit to compel the Interstate 
merce Commission to report the value 


‘Railroad Asks Court to Com- 
pel I. C. C. to Report Its 


Rail Terminals 


Construction Indu 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Double Taxation 


‘Department of Commerce Indicates Gain by 


stry During Week 


Ending June 29 


Business for the week ended June 29, 
as measured by the volume of checks 
presented for payment, showed a decline 
from a week ago but was slightly greate: 
than for the week ended June 29, 1929,' 
according to the weekly summary of 


Com-. trade issued by the Department of Com- 


merce July 3 which follows in full text: 
Steel mill activity for the latest re- 


and|of its right and interest in the Grand ported week -showed a slight recession 


June 25, 1930, and July 3, 1929, follows,| Central Terminal in New York City and/ from the preceding period and was be- 


the figures being in thousands of dol=|ta5. Boston: ‘Paeminel Company in 
| property valuation, was instituted in the 
7-2-30 
1,568,014 
36,675 
1,604,689 
610,593 
778,127 


6-25-30 
1,600,214 

easury oneeesoian 
36,812 
1,637,026 
601,691 


Haven & Hartford Railroad Company. 
According to the petition for a writ of 
mandamus filed with the court and dock- 
2,866,340 eted as case No. 78291, the railroad com- 
174,959 | pany alleges that the Commission has 
arbitrarily refused to include in its re- 
|port of valuation for rate making pur- 


Board 669,696 


748,704 


3,041,299 


67,339 55,912 


| poses the rights in these two terminals | 
| 


" 84,887 
146,618 
231,505 
102,313 


2,3 


609,898 
515,185 


and the approaches thereto. 

It is averred that in December, 1922, 
the Commission, following its investiga- 
tion, submitted a tentative report of 
value in which it failed to report the 
value of the company’s interest in these 
passenger terminals. The report was 
protested and following a hearing on the 
protest the Commisison issued its final 
report of value in which it estimate the 
value of the company’s property “for 
rate-making purposes” at $256,400,000. 
| The property of the company used but 
'not owned was estimated at $120,615,724 
;and that owned but not used at $3,576,- 
650. This valuation did not include the 
interest in the Grand Central or Boston 
terminals, but, it is averred, expressly 
stated that they were not entitled to 
valuation. 


Value of Rights Estimated 


55,911 
219,436 
301,623 

576,970 
5,250 
916,038 
709 


236,519 
311,903 12,357 
141,382 

10,465 


1,023,152 
706 
665,567 
19,950 
59,561 
12.083 


1,350,852 
728 
791,985 
18.907 
58,614 
8,152 
5,326,429 


4,983,265 4,879,943 


setchs Daegaeee 1,402,869 1,736,259 | 
| 
2,406,376 2,: 33 38 
24,899 5 3,373 | 
6,467 
36,063 


includes the interest in and the right to 
run trains into both terminals along 
| with approximately 12 miles of approach 
to the Grand Central and about a mile in 
<,989 | Boston. 
| hearing of the protest is claimed to have 
| Shown the value of the New York rights 


2,473,805 
615,924 
169,626 
276,936 


14,722 


2,459,384 
551,024 
169,736 
276,936 

19,994 26,250 
Boston $17,802,000. 

The petition sets out that it is the 
duty of the Commission to value this 
property on the basis of susceptible use, 
and that it has arbitrarily refused to find 
the value of what is admitted to be val- 
‘uable property rights. 

The right in the Grand Central Termi- 
nal is alleged to be an undivided inter- 
est shared with the New York Central 

Railroad Company, and that in the 
Boston terminal a vested property right. 


4,983,265 4,879,943 5,326,429 


80.7% 72.9% | 


83.7% 


481,269 463,642 428,711 


ondition of the weekly reporting member 


ing in millions of dollars: 
7-2-30 6-25-30 
8,123 8,229 


6,158 


9-3-29 
7,525 
6,058 
3,652 
2,406 
2,065 
1,095 

969 


3,696 
2,462 
2,072 
1,113 

958 
729 
18 
5,661 
1,459 
71 


3,117 
2,726 
1,682 


sion was without authority to make a 
valuation “for rate-making purposes.” 
| It is empowered only with the duty to 
report on the value of the company’s 
property after proper investigation. 


939 
742 
753 
_ 62] Dpulication Chance Denied 

a - The petition declares that the Commis- 
’ 48 sion “is concerned over what it claims 
134, Might result in a duplication of value 
989 
341 


rent paid by the carrier for these rights 

of use is chargeable to joint facility rents 

in determining ‘net railway operating in- 
come.’” Such possibility of duplication 
is denied. 

5,769 | The Commission, it is contended, has 
no discretion to disregard any part of 
the property of a company which it val- 
uates which is owned or used by such 

, company. : 

| The petition prays that a writ of man- 
|damus issue from the court compelling 
ithe Commission to find the true value 
|of all the carrier’s property so as to 
|include the interests and rights in the 
| Grand Central and Boston terminals and 

the approaches to them. 

The petition was signed by Choate, 
| Hall and Stewart, of Boston, and by 
‘Harleigh C. Hartman, of Washington, 

D. C., as attorneys. 


secs 
1,255 


1,580 
2,934 


eeeeee 


e 


U.S. Treasury 
Statement 


———— Es 


idle and you are inflicting the worst kind, out. That there was felt to be a need 


of punishment,” said Governor Leslie. 
“We have instituted wages, schools 
and a merit system in our eatiartions | 
and the chief good we can do for a} 
derelict imprisoned apart from society, | 
we have found, is to keep him employed. 
We do not care so much for the money 
brought in, but if we are to reclaim those 
who have erred we must keep them em- 
We have about 5,600 persons | 
confined in our correctional and penal 
institutions, and, except for the hand- 
tul who are serving life terms, all must 
sooner or later rejoin organized society. 
Shall we turn them loose with a prison | 
suit and $5 to face the world again, only | 
to be returned to the grim, gray walls| 
at the first opportunity to go wrong? | 

“We are willing to cooperate with the | 
Federal authorities bit we are waiting 
for them and the coauthors of this} 
Hawes-Cooper bill to give us a substi- | 
tute method of correction for that which | 
it will destroy.” 

Governor Roosevelt, of New York, in| 
describing the act as an invasion of 
States’ rights, said that each State 
should be capable of handling its own 
problems and that are peculiar to those 
States, 


“We are not faced with a problem of 
incarceration of prisoners,” said Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt, “but one of turning 
them out to fit into civilization and mat- 
ters of interstate commerce should not 
be injected to hamper the work.” 

Governor John H. Trumbull, of Con- | 
necticut, proposed a general conference | 
of States to work out a solution of the 
problem. He estimated that it would 
cost his State $600,000 annually to re- 
organize its prison industries as the 
result of the Hawes-Cooper Act. Gov- 
ernor John Hammill, of Iowa, said that 
the cost to Iowa for the necessary prison 
reorganization would b. about $1,000,- 
000 annually. 


Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, | 
chairman of the Senate Committee on} 
Interstate Commerce, stated orally Juiy 
3 that, while he was not chairman of 
the Committe at the time the Hawes- 
Cooper bill was considered, he had sup 
ported the measure. 

Hearings on the bill were-held at the 
time and both opponents and proponents | 
were heard, Senator Couzens pointed} 


| Total expenses incl. other... 


July 1 
Made Public July 3, 1930 


for the legislation is shown in the fact 
that it was reported from the Committec | 
and enacted by Congress, he said. | 

Various States which do not permit 
manufacture of prison goods in com- 
petition with other goods object to 
.competition from other States by prison- | 
made goods, he said. Need for such 
legislation was stressed in the hearings 
by labor organizations, which object to 
competition with prison labor, he ex- 
plained. 

The matter of prison-made goods is 
one for the individual State to handie} 
within it own boundaries, said Mr. 
Couzens. The act was provided for con-| 
trol of interstate traffic in prison-made 
goods competing with goods produced by 
free labor, he stated. 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$430,636.90 


1,821,205.06 
597,274.92 


$2,849 549.39 
21,195,000.00 
318,607,168.11 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 

$342,651,717.50 
Expenditures 
General expeyditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal ae 
Operations in special ac- 

counts : e 
Adjusted service certificate 

fund 7 
Civil-service 

fund Sarat ° 
Investment of trust funds. 


Total 


s 
$6,662,614.31 
364,327.88 
639,934.67 
7,785.94 
502,606.26 


Pullman Company Earnings 
Are Made Public by I. C. C. 


Current earnings of the Pullman Com- 
pany, as reported to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, were made public on 
July 3 by the Commission as follows: 
Earnings— 1930 1929 
May gross $6,171,355.81 $6,471,380.84 
Net. oper. in- 

come 
Five months’ 

gross .. .02,208,573.12 
Net oper. in- 


84,820.16 

retirement 

19,470,956.51 
545,789.51 


Total 
tures ; 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 
Balance today 


ordinary expendi- 


$28,228,835.24 


106,976.50 
814,315,905.76 
Total ; $2.42,651,717.50 

The accumulative figures, together 
, With the comparative analysis of re- 

ceipts and expenditures for the month 
and for the year, are, published each 
Monday. 


151,411.06 195,755.95 
32,952.321.69 


1,683,609.48 2,767,507.15 


Manthte Statements of Rail 


its | low the level of a year ago. 


| Petroleum production 


The property in question, it is stated, | 


|to aggregate $55,490,531 and those in 


It is claimed further that the Commis- | 


= Poet ; | period 
>| Supreme Court of the District of Colum- | with the prior week and was higher than 


bia, July 3, by the New York, New/a year ago. 


| Cule 


The evidence introduced on the | 


The volume 
latest reported 
when compared 


the * 
a gain 


of building for 
showed 


Wholesale prices declined slightly from 
last week’s level and were more than 
3 per cent lower than the same week 
a year ago. Iron and steel pricespmeas- 
ured by the composite index, while’ show- 
ing no change from a week ago, were 9 


(Weeks ended Saturday. 
June 
28 
1930 1 

Steel operations 

Bituminous-coal production 

(daily av.).. 1 

Freight-car loadings oa a) ee 

‘Lumber production 

Bidg. contracts, 37 States (daily av 

Wheat receipts 

Cotton receipts 

Cattle receipts 

Hog receipts 

Price No. 2 wheat 

Price cotton middling 

Price iron and steel, composite 

Copper, electrolytic, price 

Fisher’s index (1926—100) 

Check payments .. 

Bank loans and discounts 

Interest rates, call money 

Business failures 

Stock prices 

Bond prices 

Interest rates, time money 

Federal reserve ratio 


* Revised. 


Harrah Claim Accepted 


Settlement of the claim of Charles J. 
Harrah, an American citizen, against the 
Cuban government have been made by 
an award of $350,000, the Department 
of State announced July 2, in a state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

On Oct. 1, 1929, the Governments of 
the United States and Cuba signed a 
protocol by which they agreed to arbi- 
trate the claim of Charles J. Harrah, an 
American citizen, against the republic 
of Cuba on account of damages sus- 
tained by the claimant in connection with 
the destruction of a narrow gauge rail- | 
road which he was operating along the | 
beach of Marianao. The two arbitrators, 
Mr. Walter B. Howe, selected by the 
Government of the United States, and 


| Dr. Luis Octavio Divino, selected by the! 


in that under its accounting rules the | 


government of Cuba, agreed that there 
was liability on the part of the govern- | 
ment of Cuba, but were unable to agree | 
upon the amount of indemnity to be paid. 

The protocol provided that in the 
event that the two national arbitrators | 
should be unable to agree, the case 
should be submitted to a neutral arbitra- 
tor. In view of the fact, however, that | 


|the two national arbitrators are agreed | 


| 


road Revenues 


upon the principle of liability, and in} 
order to bring the matter to a speedy 
conclusion, the government of. Cuba has 
offered to pay the Government of the 
United States in full settlement of the 
claim the sum of $350,000. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States has ac- 
cepted the offer. | 


Brazil Line Not Dropped, 
Shipping Board Asserts 


Announcement made by the Shipping 
Board on July 2 that the American 
Brazil Line would be discontinued, was 
declared by the Board on July 3, in a} 
statement, to have been “in error.” The 
full text of the announcement follows: 

The information contained in Shipping 
Soard release No. 1607 issued July 2, 
1930, stating that the Board had ap-| 
proved a recommendation of the Mer- | 
chant Fleet Corporation for discontinu- 
ance of the American Brazil Line was 
in error. No such action has been taken 
by the Board. 


——+ 
WEEKLY BUSINE 


June 


+Relative to weekly average 1927 


per cent lower than the same period of 
1929. 

Bank loans and discounts remained 
at the same level of the proceding week 
and showed an increase of 2 per cent 
over the week ended June 29, 1929. 
Average prices for stocks registered de- 
clines from both comparative periods. 
Representative bond prices, still at the 
same level of last week, showed a gain 
of 2 per cent when compared with the 
corresponding period of 1929. Interest 
rates for both call and time money de- 
clined from the preceding week and the 
week ended June 29, last year. The 
number of business failures as reported 
by Dun and Company showed no change 
from the preceding week. 

Check payments, bank loans and dis- 
counts, and stock prices during the week 
ended June 28, 1930, showed increases, 
when compared with the corresponding 
week of 1928. . 
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Price Control Charged 
To Cottonseed Group 

Atlanta, Ga., July 3.—Uniform prices 
and alleged discrimination on the part 
of cottonseed oil mill operators have 
made it virtually impossible for inde- 
pendent buyers of cottonseed to operate 
at a profit, according to testimony given 
here July 2 by J. B. Butler, of Vienna, 
Ga., before Examiner W. W. Sheppard, 
at a hearing held by order of the Fed-| 
eral Trade Commission to inquire into 
conditions and practices in the cotton- 
seed industry. 

Mr. Butler, an independent buyer, de- 
clared it is the practice of the industry 
to weigh and grade cottonseed bought 
from independent buyers at the shipping 
point, but that seed bought on commis- 
sion is not graded or weighed until after 
shipment. 

D. B. Thompson, also of Vienna, testi- | 
fied he knew of only one mill that paid 


|a price higher than the prices uniformly 


paid by mills in southern Georgia. 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
Given Bond Authorization 


The Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad 
has been authorized by the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission to issue $3,000,- 
000 of first mortgage gold _ bonds, 
series-C, it was announced July 2 by re- 
port and order in Finance Docket: No. 
7886, 

The bonds will be sold at not less than 
97 per cent of par and accrued interest, 
and proceeds used to reimburse the car- 
rier’s treasury for expenditures hereto- 
fore made but not yet capitalized. 


Mr. Lamont Explains 
Italian Motor Tariff 


Doubt Expressed Higher Rate 
On Cars in Retaliatory 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
biles and trucks from France, Germany, 
Belgium, Austria, and other countries 


{and the new rates apply equally to all 


Industrial Activity Drops 
In New England Area 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
cial failures in this district over a year 
ago, amounting to 22.7 per cent and 70.1 
per cent, respectively. 

Boston department store sales during 
the first five months of this year were 
about 2.4 per cent greater than in this 
period of 1929, but if sales of radios are 
excluded from the total, a decline of 
about 0.3 per cent took place during 
this period. ° 

The proportion of instalment sales to 
total sales of New England reporting 
stores was considerably greager, month 
by month, during January thr®ugh May, 
1950, than in any previous year. A cor- 
responding decrease has taken place in 
cash sales, and the proportion of regular 
charge accounts to total has increased 
slightly. Carloadings of merchandise 
and miscellaneous freight in New Eng- 
land during each of the first five months 
of 1930 have been smaller than at any 
time since 1923, and in May were the 
iowest on record since 1921. Money 
rates in Boston during recent weeks 
nave continued to ease, 


wad 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


North Western Railway 
Five Months 

1930 1929 
88,830,510 42,415,866 
7,851,992 9,488,644 
52,567,885 58,490,073., 
7,237,423 7,970,554 
11,510.926 11,999,715 
21,448,223 28,581,953 
43,299.507 46,777,364 
9.268.378 11,718,709 
3,875,000 3,875.000 
7.829 


7.829.880 

6,847,232 

8,466.79 
80.0 


Chicago & 

May 

193 

8,442,662 

1,628,938 
11,387,817 
1,966,083 
2,227,727 
4,206,676 
9,035,739 
2.352.078 
775,000 
1.069 
1,576,009 
1,446,649 
8,458.52 

79.3 


1929 
739,386 
843,975 
3,122,767 

961,350 


Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 

Total oper. rev.. 
Maintenance ot way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses... 
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6,111 
56.656 
5.000 
2.726 
2.478.930 
2,320,552 
8,466.79 
75.2 


Net from railroad.... 
Taxes 

Uncollectible ry. rev., ete 
Net after taxes, etc.... 
Net after rents..... saeca'e 
Aver. miles operated....... 
Operating ratio ...... 
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1930 
8,167,732 
829,606 
9,911,661 
1,624,258 
1,752,236 
3,496,953 
7,560,005 
2,351,656 
437,903 
1,675 
1.912.080 
1,486,067 
7,452.14 


76.3 


Missouri Pacific Railroad A 
May Five Months 
1930 1929 
41,608,198 44,666,008 
4,637,423 5,353,757 
50.606,345 54,506,110 
7,494,481 8,573,018 
8,902,190 10,168,045 
8,468,393 19,283,649 
8.579.726 41,651,796 
2 12,854,314 
2 2,378,335 
15,619 
10,460,360 
8,009,157 | 
7,461.09 
76.4 


10,6 
2,4 
14,5 
3,1 
38,4 
4,8 
12,2 
» 3 


1929 
8,832,471 
1,004,428 

10,913,253 
1,936,177 
2,059,261 
3,787,199 
8,578,354 


2,334,899 
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1 
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19,010,973 

7.920.588 

7,452.11 
75.8 


1.2 
1,2 
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2,311,014 


countries.” 


A tariff of 27% per cent ad valorem 
on imported tractors, subject to refunds 
for bona fide farmers’ use, is proposed 
in H. R. 13291, introduced July 3 by 
Representative Esterly (Rep.), of Saliy 
Ann Furnace, Pa. The bill was referred 
to the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The full 
lows: 

To make dutiable tractors imported 
for other than agricultural purposes, 

Be it enacted, etc., that paragraph 369 
of the tariff act of 1930 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new subparagraph: 

(e) Tractors, and parts thereof not 
specially provided for, 27’ per centum 
ad valorem: provided, that such articles 
may be imported under bond in an 
amount to be fixed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and under such regulations 
as he shall prescribe; and if within three 
vears from the date of importation or 
withdrawal from bonded warehouse sat- 
isfactory proof furnished that such 
articles have been sold to a bona fide 
farmer to be used chiefly for agricul- 
tural purposes the duties shall be re- 
mitted or refunded.” 


text of the resolution fol- 


is 


Expenses 


tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
May Five Months 
1931 1929 
53,584,063 61,718,916 
12,564,424 14,811,237 
73,349,449 83,599,866 
14,122,575 13,415,569 
17,077,973 16,792,889 
24,050,280 24,761,423 
59,591,690 59,352,133 
13.757,759 24.247.733 
5,445,901 6.992.360 
11,3837 11,442 
8,800. ; 


193) 

24,275 
83,640 
86,185 
81,673 
37,470 
03,213 
5,171 


1929 

12,741,291 
2,958,598 
17,404,960 
8,400,151 
3,372,952 
4,926,656 
12,563,899 
4,841,061 
1,836.956 
6,306 
3,497,799 
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18,909 
7.689 
84.416 
17,911 
630.62 
$4.2 
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7,974,321 

9,630.71 
81.2 


3.520.413 
9,663.73 
72.2 
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‘New Haven Sues Decline in Week’s Trade Shown Accord on Relief. 
For Valuation of - By Volume of Check Payments From Double Fax 
Terminal Rights % 


Not Yet Reached 


Mr. Mellon Says Experts 

“Have Devised Plan on 
French Problem But No 
Action Has Been Taken 


The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, said in a statement issued 
July 3 that the Department of the 
Treasury had entered into no agreement 
with the French Government respecting 
relief from douktle taxation. He said 
that no definite action could be taken 
in that regard without legislative au- 
thority which, he explained, he did not 
expect before the next session of Qon- 


gress. 
followed by 


o 


Mr. Mellon’s statement 
one day the oral announcement by Ells- 
worth C. Alvord, special assistant to 
the Secretary, that experts who had been 
conducting discussions as to ways and 
means of relieving American business 
from operation f the French double di- 
vidend tax had worked out an arrange- 
ment to that end. The arrangement, 
however, was held by Mr. Mellon not to 
be an agreement, according to his state- 
ment. 

Status of Proposal 

Subsequent to the release of Mr. Mel- 
lon’s statement, Mr. Alvord said ony 
that the understanding which the experts 
had of their problem could not be called 
an agreement because it had not had 
the approval of the Treasury. It repre- 
sented one step in the procedure, he 
said, but that the application of the 
term “agreement,” if he had done so in 
making the announcement, was an un- 
fortunate Misuse of a word. 

The full text of Mr. Mellon's 
ment follows: 

The Treasury 
correct certain inaccurate statements 
and quotations appearing in various 
newspaper articles with reference to pro- 
posed or purported agreements with 
Great Britain and France with respect to 
double taxation. 

No negotiations are pending with 
Great Britain, nor are any negotiations 
contemplated by the Treasury at the 
present time. 

Informal and preliminary negotiations 
have been carried on between our repre- 
sentatives and representatives of the 
French Government with reference to (@e 
tax situation existing in France Mr. 
Ellsworth C. Alvord, Special Assistant 
o the Secretary of the Treasury, re- 
turned from Paris about a week ago 
and has gone over in detail with the 
Treasury officials the results of the pre- 
liminary negotiations. 

Accord Not Reached 

However, no agreement has been en- 
tered into and no action by the Treas- 
ury has been taken with respect thereto. 
Inasmuch as the Treasury is not em- 
powered to enter into agreements of this 
nature, it can take no definite action 
until after legislative authority has been 
granted, which obviously can not be ob- 
tained prior to the next session of the 
Congress. 

Any agreement ky the Treasury must, 
of course, conform to legislative author- 
ity. It js impossible, therefore, at this 
time to make any definite statement 
either as to the possibility -of a final 
agreement or as to any of its terms. 


state- 


deems it advisable to 


~ ° 
Suits Against Government 
In Week Total 150 Millions 
Claims aggregating $150,214,853 were 
filed against the Federal Government 
during the past week,.it was made 
known by the Department of Justice 
July 3. ' 
Twenty-two cases were settled in fa 
vor of the Government during the sai >? 
period, involving $93,725,576, it was 
added, as well as 16 cases representing 
$665,905 in claims in favor of claimants. 
The amount awarded the claimants, how- 
ever, was only $249,898. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 
In the division of the Department of 
Justice having charge of litigation in- 
volving claims against the United States 
it is recorded that 21 new cases were 
filed during the week involving a total 
amount of $150,214,853. During the 
week there were decided 22 cases in fa- 
vor of the Government, involving claims 
aggregating $93,725,576. 
At the same time there were 16 cases 
decided in favor of the plaintiffs, the 


; amount of these claims being $665,905, 


the amount awarded to these claimants 
being $249,893. Among the larger cases 
filed during the week is that of the Na- 
tional Pneumatic Company, Inc., New 
York City, being a refund of income and 
profits taxes in the amount of $70,678. 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, July 3.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: p 

In pursuance of the provisions of s@e- 
tion 522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandigge 
imported into the United States, we hie 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below, 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) . 
France (france) z 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) a 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) : 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico 

Argentina 
Rreail 10,9850 
Chile (peso) .. . 12.0979 
Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


14,0978 
13.9681 
7211 
2.9665 


9.9156 
(peso) 
peso, ge R1.8741 


(milreis) 
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State Finance 


alifornia 
Third Largest in 
Money Strength 


Superintendent of Banks 
Says Diversification of 
Enterprise Has Proved 
Steadying Factor 


By Will C. Wood 
Superintendent of Banks, State of 
California 

Our financial institutions have gone 
orward with such amazing strides dur- | 
ing the last 30 years and particularly 
uring the last decade that California 
has ngw become one of the leading, 
financi@)] States of the Union, being out- | 
anked only by such populous States as | 
INew York and Pennsylvania. _ 

If our present rate of growth be main- | 
ained during the years to come, and we 

ave every reason to expect it will, it 
is no idle prophecy to predict that in the | 
mot far distant future Californians will! 
claim a banking development that will 
be second to none. 

When we speak of the future of bank- | 
ing and the general outlook for State’s | 
banking business, we need not resort io 
mere platitudes and extravagant phrases | 
of more or less nebulous content. Each 
and exery banker has his own problems 
to n#&t—problems which are as intri- 
cate and diversified as the particular 
economic or business structure of which} 
he may find himself a part; yet, while 
many chafe at the delay occasioned by 
temporary business recessions or by 
some particularly pressing local prob- 
lem, the steady underlying element of 
growth and progress continues. 

State Well Diversified 

Seldom, if ever, is business uniformiy 
good or uniformly bad. There are pe- 
riods during which business in genera! 
goes forward at a too rapid pace and 
the inevitable equalizing slackened pace, 
must compensate for it, but our State 
is so well diversified that we have never | 
faced a real crisis in which thé demand | 
for the products of our fields, forests, | 
mines and manufacturers has fallen off | 
all at the same time. , 

This diversification in the enterprise 
of the State has been a steadying factor 
in the tremendous growth which has 
practically doubled our banking business 
in tlpe last 10 years. We began the 
decafte with a total of 895 banking es- 
tablishments with combined resources ot 

2.440,489,000. We now have a total of 
1.293 banking establishments with com- 
bined resources of $4,112,340,000. The 
increase in total resources has been 
$1.671,901,000, or 68 per cent, and the’ 
increase in the number of establish- 
ments has been 398. 

In 1920 the average banking estab- 
lishment had total resources of $2,726,- 
000 and, at the present time, this amount 
has increased té $3,180,000. 

Six Out of Ten Are Savers | 

In’1920, the actual amount of money | 
deposited by individuals in the banks 
of California was $1,809,635,000 anc 
since that time the amount has grown | 
to $2,977,583,000—an increase of more 
than $1,000,000,000 in a decade, or to 
be exact, 81 per cent. Of the $2,977,- 
583.000 now on deposit in our banks, 
$1,927,941,000 represents the savings 
deposits of 3,315,020  individuals—an 
average savings deposit account oi 
$581, @. 

Wit% a total population now conserv- 
atively estimated. at 5,650,000, pending 
official census returns, almost 6 people 
out of every 10 of our population main- 
tain savings accounts in our banks—a 
record that is approached by few States 
in the Union. 

Of the approximately $3,000,000,000 
entrusted to the safekeeping of our 
banks, $2,411,227,000 is loaned out to 
vagus California enterprises. Com- 
mefial Yoans to facilitate the movement 
of crops and goods in the, process of 
manufacture total at the present time 
$1,391,477.000 in contrast to $908,999,- 
000 in 1920. 

A total of $1,019,750,000 is now loaned 
out in California rea] estate in contrast 
to $472,176,000 loaned out in 1920, The 
increase in the amount of real estate 
financing has been more than 100 per 
cent and commercial growth has mean- 
while kept pace. 7 

On the tremendous progress which is 
shown by the above figures, we need 
make no further comment, save that we 
know that the general rate of growth 
will continue in the future just as it has 
maintained itself in the past. We can 
confidently expect that the next decade 
will add more than $1,000,000,000 to our 
banking resources because we believe 
that California is just beginning to ex- 
pand and develop the vast resources with 
which benevolent nature endowed her. 

Real estate has begun a new upturn, 
recent legislation will give further aid 
to the agriculturists and meantime new 
manufactures and new enterprises con- 
tinue to build up the urban communi- 
ties. 


Silver Imports of India 
Show Decrease in Week 


‘ 
Silver imports into India during the | 
seven da¥s ending June 27 totaled 1,631,- 
600 oypees, all of which came from Lon- | 
don. During the preceding seven days 
imports totaled 2,318,000 ounces. 

Currency in reserve on June 22 ‘to- 
taled 1,077,100,000 rupees, as compared 
with 1,069,400,000 rupees on June 15. 
Bullion in reserve on June 22 was the 
same as on June 15, namely, 34,800,000 
rupees. 

Silver stocks on June were esti- 
mated at 2,400 bars, as compared with 
3,100 on June 20. The total offtake for 
the seven days ending June 27 was 2,500 
bars. The market is slightly steadier 
and the demand is better. It is believed 
that the bottom of the present slump in 
the price of silver has been reached. 
However, the cotton situation threatens 
the possibility of a crisis in the next 
settlement peried if the present decline 
in silver continues, 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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Fort Worth Bond Issue 
Involved in Texas Suit 


State of Texas: 

Austin, July 3. 
The City of Forth Worth has been) 
authorized to bring mandamus proceed- 
ings against the attorney general, Robert 
Lee Bobbitt, seeking to require him ta 
approve a $20,000 issue of paving bonds 
under a recent act of the legislature per- 
mitting cities of a specified population 
to igflve such bonds*without a support- 
ing@ax. The case is in the nature of a 
test suit, it was explained. \ 


‘height of 440 feet, 


Building 
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Called Zoning Provision Regulating Oklahoma Offices Economie Value of Treaty 
Height Adjudged Void Besought to Limit 


Measure Construed to Be Unreasonable in Application and 
Violative of State Statute in Failing to Protect 


Existing 


Interests 


[Contineed from Page 7] 


property located in the same neighbor- 
hod as the property of appellant, but 
they are not permitted under the amenda- 


tory ordinance to construct, as appel- 
lant is, a building having a street line 
In our opinion ap- 
pellees were zggrieved parties within the 
meaning of the zoning statute, and were 
authorized, in accordance with its pro- 
visions, to question the validity of the 
building permit issued to appellant and 
to attaek the validity of the amendatory 
ordinance by virtue of which the permit 
was issued. Ayer v. Cram, 136 N. E. 
(Mass.) 338, 


Portion of Act Fixing 


Powers Is Quoted 


Section 1 of the zoning act (Smith's 
Stat. 1929, p. 864), is as follows: 

In addition to existing powers, and to the 
end that adequate light, pure air and safety 
from fire and other dangers may be secured, 
that the taxable value of land and build- 
ings throughout the city, village or in- 
corporated town, may be conserved, that 
congestion in the public streets may be 
lessened or avoided, and that the public 
health, safety, comfort, morals and welfare 
may otherwise be promoted, the city coun- 
cil in each city, and the president and 
board of trustees in each village and in- 
corporated town shall have the following 
powers: To regulate and limit the height 
and bulk of buildings hereafter to be 
erected; to regulate and limit the intensity 
of the use of lot areas, and to regulate 
and determine the area of open spaces, 
within and surrounding such buildings; te 
classify, regulate and restrict the location 
of trades and industries and the location of 
buildings designed for specified industrial, 
business, residential and other uses; to di- 
vide the entire city, village or incorporated 
town into districts of such number, shape, 
area and of such different classes (accord- 
ing to use of land and buildings, height and 
bulk of buildings, intensity of the use of 
lot area, area of open spaces, or other classi- 
fication) as may be deemed best suited to 
carry out the purposes of this act; to fix 
standards to which buildings or structures 
shall conform therein; to prohibit uses, 
buildings, or structures incompatible with 
the character of such districts respectively; 
and to prevent additions to and alteration 
or remodeling of existing buildings or 
structures in such a way as to avoid the re- 
strictions and limitations lawfully imposed 
hereunder. In all ordinances passed under 
the authority of this act, due allowance 
shall be made for existing conditions, the 
conservation of property values, the “direc- 
tion of building development to the best 
advantage of the entire city, village or 
incorporated town, and the uses to which 
property is devoted at the time of the en- 
actment of any such ordinance, The powers 
by this act given shall not be exercised so 
as to deprive the owner of any existing 
property of its use or maintenance for the 
purpose to which it is then lawfully de- 
voted, 


Law Prescribing Manner 
Of Amendments Given 


Section 4 of the same act (Smith’s 
Stat. 1929, p. 366), provides for the mak- 
ing of amendments to a zoning ordinance, 
and is as follows: 

The regulations imposed and the districts 
created under the authority of this act may 
be amended from time to time by ordinance 
after the ordinance establishing same has 
gone into effect, but no such amendnfents 
shall be made without a hearing before 
some commission or committee designated 
by such council or board of trustees At 
least 15 days’ notice of the time and place 
of such hearing shall be published in an 
official paper or a paper of general circula- 
tion in such municipality. In case of 
written protest against any proposed 
amendment, signed and acknowledged by 
the owners of 20 per cent of the frontage 
proposed to be altered, or by the owners of 
20 per cent of the frontage immediately ad- 
joining or across an alley therefrom, or 
by the owners of 20 per cent of the frontage 
directly opposite the frontage proposed to 
be altered as to such regulation or district, 
filed with the clerk of the city, village or 
incorporated town, such amendment shall 
not be pessed except by the favorable vote 
of two-thirds of all of the members of the 
city council in cities or of the members of 
the board of trusteés in villages*or incor- 
porated towns. 

The foregoing sections of the zoning 
statute disclose the additional powers 
given to municipalities for the regulation, 
supervision and control of property gen- 
erally and of buildings and their occu- 
pancy, as well as providmg for such 
changes in any established regulations as 


sary. The statute, we think, contem- 
plates the same careful, serious and in- 
telligent consideration of an amendment 
to a zoning ordinance as is required in 
the preparation and enactment of an 
original ordinance on zoning. 

Some of the necessary requirements in 
the consideration and enactment of a 
zoning ordinance are that due allowance 
shall be made for existing conditions, 


|for the conservation of property values, 


for the direction of building development 
to the best advantage of the entire city, 
and for the uses to which property is 
devoted at the time of the enactment of 
the ordinance. 


Testimony Fails to Show 
Profit by Change in Act 


Among the many witnesses who testi- 
fied on the hearings were several real 
estate men of recognized ability and ex- 
perience in the handling, appraisal and 
valuation of “loop” or down-town busi- 
ness property in Chicago. No useful 
purpose would be served in setting forth 
this testimony in detail. The substance 
of it was that between the years 1893 and 
1923 the ordinance street height limit of 
buildings in the City of Chicago changed 
and fluctuated to some extent from 130 
feet to 264 feet; that during a part of 
that period, at least, there was some dif- 
ficulty in the building developments ana 
activities in the downtown business dis- 
trict; that the passage of the zoning act 
of 1923 establishing a street line height 
limit of 264 feet in the fifth volume dis- 
trict stabilized real estate values and 
rentals in that volume district, thereby 
making it possible to finance and develop 


| business buildings with the knowledge on 


the part of both owners and bankers or 


| financial agents that such buildings could 


be rented and administered on a fair re- 
turn on the invested capital; that since 
the zoning act of 1923 was passed be- 


/tween 60 and 70 business buildings had 


been constructed under its height and 
volume provisions and regulations and at 
a cost of more than $300,000,000; that 
there was no reason nor necessity for 
increasing the street line height limit 
in the fifth volume district, because no 
new conditions had arisen calling for a 
change in the recently established 
height limit; that the effect . of 
amendatory ordinance would be to dis- 
turb the taxable values of land and 


the | 


‘Operating ratio ....esece 


| property in the downtown business dis- 
trict, would unsettle values and building 
‘conditions and developments therein, and 
that buildings erected under it to a 440- 
foot street line height would have 


ferential renting advantage over sur- 
rounding or other business property 
which is limited and restricted to a street 
line height of 264 feet. 

Though the trial court did not hold 
the amendatory ordinance invalid as per- 
mitting a building which might inter- 
fere with adequate light, pure air and 
safety from fire, or might increase the 
{congestion in the streets at the busy site 
involved, or might injuriously affect the 
public health, ‘safety, comfort, morais 
and welfare, 
produced which established that any of 
these conditions would be improved or 
benefited by the construction of such a 
building as was authorized by the amend- 
ment, 


Language of Trial Judge 
Quoted With Approval 


As previously stated, we have nothing 
before us except the record showing that 
the city council committee on zoning rec- 
ommended the passage of the amenda- 
tory ordinance. If there was an actuai 
hearing at the time set therefor, or even 
a discussion of the amendatory ordi- 
nance or its provisions, either by this 
committee or thereafter by the city coun- 
cil itself, no one apparently knows any- 
thing about what was said. We cannot 
resist saying that it is indeed strange 
that an ordinance making as_ radical 
jchanges in the height and volume of 
business buildings in the fifth volume dis- 
trict of a 
ceived such meager attention or consid- 
eration at the time of the hearing thereon 
and prior to its passage by the city 
council, 

Having in mind the provisions of the 
zoning act previously quoted, we are 
much impressed with the language used 
by the trial judge in his decision. He 
stated: “If some change had been made 
after the lapse of six years that was 
reasonable, the courts in all probability 
would not feel justified in overriding the 
judgment of the city council in such a 
matter of administrative policy; but 
when, however, as shown by the evidence, 
the change which was made was actually 
so radical and revolutionary as to shock 
the reason of those most familiar with 
and having the completest knowledge of 
the normal necessities and requirements 
‘and conditions of building in the fifth 
volume district, and when, as shown by 
the evidence, the amendment would per- 
mit buildings of such a height and vol- 
ume as would in an economic way greatly 
disturb and render precarious vast prep- 
erty interests in the fifth volume dis- 
trict and without reason flout the statu- 
tory command of conservation of prop- 
erty values, it then becomes the duty of 
the court to halt the action of the city 
council and to hold the amendment in- 
valid as in violation of the statute. The 
values of buildings put up within. the 
last six years may not legally be unrea- 
sonably impaired by a sudden sweeping 
change made by the city council under 
the guise of zoning. That would not be 
‘the conservation of property values,’ 
but ex post facto confiscation of property 
rights without compensation. Although 
no mind is acute and comprehensive and 
prophetic enough accurately and with 
certainty to appraise today the ultimate 
and total effect of such a radical change 
in the law from a maximum of 264 to 440 
feet, and although there is no a priori 
test or rule for the determination of an 
ideal height and volume, the conclusion 
from all the evidence seems quite irre- 
sistible that the amendment in question 
must be condemned and held to be in 
violation of the zoning statute.” 


Neither Necessity Nor 
Benefit Suporting Act 


Undoubtedly, under section 4 of the 
zoning statute, proper and necessary 
amendments to an original zoning ordi- 
nance are authorized. It is primarily 
the province of the municipality to which 
the zoning function is committed to draw 
the line of demarcation as to the use and 
purpose to which property shall be as- 
signed or placed, and it is neither the 
province nor duty of courts to interfere 
with the discretion with which such 
bodies are invested, in the absence of a 
clear showing of an abuse of that dis- 
cretion. (Mintus v. Pond, — supra.) 
Where the conclusion or action of a city 
council is fairly debatable, a’ court will 
not substitute its judgment for that of 
the legislative body charged with the 
primary duty and responsibility of de- 
termining the question. (Zahn vy. Board 
of Public Works, 274 U. S, 325.) 

However, in the instant case there ap- 
pears to have been no consideration ~iven 
or allowance made for existing condi- 
tions, for the consegyation of property 
values, or for thé ditection of building 
development to the best advantage of the 
entire city. There is not a word in the 
record pertaining to the necessity of the 
amendatory ordinance or to its. benefit 
to the public welfare in any manner. 
We are of. opinion that the passage of 
the amendment under present conditions 
was clearly an arbitrary and unreason- 
able action on the part of the city coun- 
cil and not authorized by or contemplated 
under the zoning statute. 
Board of Appeals, sunra, 

The record shovvs there are in the fifth 
volume district but four pieces of prop- 
erty as now owned and located which will 
be affected under the construction of the 
amendatory ordinance—that the street 
over 100 feet wide cannot be the one be- 
tween the proposed building site and the 


4 
prejudicial effect upo. and a large dif-| 


vet there was no evidence} 


large city like Chicago re-! 


Brown yv., 
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Zoning Laws 


Budget Requests 


Governor Asserts Cost of 
Government Has Reached 
Extent That ‘Challenges 
Our Best Efforts’ 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, July 3. 
The governor of Oklahoma, W. J. Hol- 
loway, has appealed to all public officials 
in the State and to the heads of State 
institutions to base their 
making up the year’s budget, upon abso- 
lute necessity. “The cost of govern- 
ment,” he stated, “has reached such 


| proportions that it challenges our very 


best efforts.” It is an imperative duty, 
he added, to live within the State's in- 


fcome. 


The statement by the governor follows 
iwfull text: 

The time is‘now at hand for the vari- 
ous institutions and departments te 
make up their budgets and file same 
with the governor for the next biennium. 
I feel it my duty as governor of the 
| State to urge upon all institutions and 
departments the necessity for making 
these requests as low and conservative 
as is possible and consistent with effi- 
ciency. 


I realize fully the growing needs of | 


the State in its various institutions and 
cepartments and am cognizant of the 
increasing ‘demands made upon them. 
All I ask is that you eliminate each item 
of expense where it is possible and make 
no request which is not founded abso- 
lutely upon truth and fact and can be 
defended from every point of view. Each 
person in the public service of this State 
owes it to the State itself and to those 
who pay the taxes, to spend just as 
little money as possible. 


Duty to Next Administration 

My successor in office, the next gover- 
nor, and the next legislature, will be 
confronted with the very difficult problem 
of amending and adjusting the tax laws 
of our State and no one at this time 
can foretell just what can or will be 
done. I owe it to my successor in office, 
to the next legislature and to the people 
of our State, to see to it that the 
|budget presented at that time is Very 
carefully, accurately and truthfully pre- 
pared and presented. I propose to put 
the same degree of patriotic and careful 
effort im the preparation of this budget 
as if I, myself, were to be the governor 
during the next four years. I shall use 
the highest degree of prudence in the 
approval of items for the budget. 

In conclusion, therefore, I 
appeal to every public official in our State 
and to every head of an institution, to 
contribute his best efforts in a patriotic 
spirit in the preparation of the budget. 
Let your requests be based upon absolute 
necessity and not what you would like to 
have as a matter of selfish pride. Let 
us work together harmoniously for the 
welfare, the progress and the happiness 
of our people. The cost of government 
has reached such proportions that 
challenges our very best efforts. 

All patriotic citizens should cooperate 
and support the effort to operate the 
government as economically and effi- 
ciently as possible. While we will no 
doubt reach the end of the present fiscal 
year without any deficiency, the impera- 
tive duty is upon us—to live within the 
State’s income in order that no future 
deficit will arise, My greatest ambition 
as the governor of the State is to be 
able to release the reins of government 
to my successor with its fiscal affairs in 
a sound and good condition, with all of 
its departments and institutions operat- 
ing efficiently and capably within the 
present income from the various sources 
of taxation. 
public park, playground, waterway, oY 
cemetery. Three of the four locations 
affected are already improved with large, 
substantial and modern structures. It 
is not the purpose of the zoning act to 
permit special privileges to any one or 
to a few property owners. In the many 
adjudicated cases wherein zoning stail- 
utes ordinances have been approved 
the courts have stated, in substance, that 
zoning necessarily involves a_ considere- 
tion of the municipality or community 
as a whole and a comprehensive view of 
its needs. 


Revocation of Building 
Permit Is Affirmed 


Any 
upon 


o1 


regulation or restriction placed 
property by virtue of the police 
power granted under a zoning statute 
must be impartially applied as to ali 
properties similarly situated. The few 
properties here affected under the amend- 
atory ordinance are not differently 
situated regards surrounding cpen 
spaces, light, air, safety, congestion, and 
other matters pertaining to the public 


so 


as 


welfare as to warrant establishing these | 


properties as a class and give them free- 
dom from restriction, whereby the, street 


line height of buildings erected thereon | 


might be 662-3 per cent higher than 
that which all other properties in the 
same volume district might have. 

In our opinion there is no merit in 
appellant’s contention that denying him 
the right to erect a 60-story building 
‘upon his property will deprive him of 


property without due process of law. He| 


and his property are under the provisions 
and regulations of the origina 1923 zon- 
ing ordinance of the City of Chicago and 
its lawful amendments, which have been 
the guidiing hand in the construction of 
all other business buildings in the fifth 
volume district. ; 

We are of opinion the judgment of 
the trial court in revoking the building 
permit issued to Cuneo was correct, and 
the judgment will therefore be affirmed. 
Mr. Justice DUNCAN, dissenting. 
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Chicago, St. 
May 
1930 
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Total oper. rev. a 
Maintenance of way 
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Transportation expenses... 
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Foreign Affairs 


Minority Report 


Modernization of. Battleships Will Offset Any Possible 
| Saving Through Naval Agreement, Minority 
Group in Senate Declares 


| (Publication in full text of the 
minority report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations oppos- 
ing ratification of the London naval 
treaty began in the issue of July 1 
and continued in the issues of July 
2 and 3.) The report concluded 
in this issue. 


| 
j 
is 


treaty advocates, the widely heralded 
saving of $400,000,000 through the holi- 
day in battleship construction is largely 
fiction. Under the terms 
ington treaty we cannot complete more 
than five battleships by 1986, which 
would cost $195,000,000. Five others may 
jat that time be partially completed, and 
| $100,000,000 would be a very liberal es- 
timate of the amount which could be 
spent upon them by that time. Thus we 
have a maximum theoretical saving of 
$295,000,000, but against this we have 
the set-off of the great charges for the 
work of modernizing our old battleships. 
When this is done the fiction of $400,- 
000,000, the mythical saving talked of by 
sponsors of the treaty, becomes in fact 
only about half that surh. 

The slightest consideration of the stern 
realities very gravely affecting the pres- 
ent economic situation in Britain and 
Japan compels the conclusion that we 
need no treaty to accomplish a battleship 
|holiday. A mere exchange of diplomatic 
{notes would amplv suffice for this pur- 
|pose. Eager and willing have both coun- 
tries been for this consummation. 

Summarizing .the conditions in Great 
|Britain, the grand council of the Fed- 
eration of British Industries reported as 
follows in February last: 

“The budget outlook is extremely 
grave. British industry has been strug- 
gling for nearly a decade to recover its 
position in the markets of the world, 
handicapped by a load of taxation which 
far exceeds that of any other important 
|commercial country. * * * It now finds 





itself faced with the certain prospect of ! 
additional taxation. This prospect comes | 


at a time when many of qur competitors 


|are contemplating decreases in taxation | 
and follows a year in which Great Brit-| 


lain has had her commercial and indus- 
\trial activities hampered and curtailed 
by abnormally high credit rates and dis- 
turbed commodity markets, culminating 
{in an_ international- financial disacter 
of a magnitude unparalleled in the past 
50 years. In the oplnion of the federa- 
tion, the present situation is one of grave 
and increasing menace to the financial 
and industrial stability of the country, 
and should receive the most anxious con- 
|sideration of his majesty’s government 
before the financial arrangements for 
the ensuing year are completed, The 
federation bases this conclusion on the 
following facts: 

“1. The revenue has been losing its 
buoyancy * * *. 2. The real burden of 
our national debt has increased more or 
less continuously during the past 10 
years * * *, 3. The volume of savings 
has fallen * * *, 4. The outlook for the 
future is doubtful. * * *.” 

Economic conditions in Japan are 
equally bad. An index to them is given 
by the following quotation from an ofti- 
cial report under date of January, 1930: 

“There seems to be a marked business 
depression in almost every line of busi- 
ness, for the simple reason that the pub- 
lic is following the government’s policy 
of retrenchment and many business men 
are someWhat pessimistic over the fu- 
ture, One leading business man is 
quoted as saying that if this policy con- 
tinues it will result in the wholesale fail- 
ure of many smaller businesses and in- 
dustries which are operating on a smail 
capital, thereby swelling the ranks of 
|the already over-large army of unem- 
|ployed. This business depression, he pre- 
‘dicts, will continue three or four years 
unless the government’s _ policy 
changed. Raw-silk prices continued up 
for some time, but that was more or 
less” due to the foreign buyers having 
settled exchange when it was low, but 
they are beginning to fall now and will 
cause the prices of cocoons to fall about 
20 per cent, thgreby bringing the depres- 
sion to the rural districts as well. One 
|of the most noticeable effects of this is 
|the great decreases in railway revenucs 
during the past few months. 

“The unemployment situation become: 
worse as the general business depression 
continues. The government plans some 
aid to them, but as yet have not made 
their plans known. Experts from the 
poorer section of the cities state that 
there much suffering in this cold 
weather and that the free-food kitchens 
are overcrowded. Some help was given 
the so-called white-collar element over 
the holidays by the post office and minis- 
try of home affairs, while the emperor 
made a large donation.” 

These quotations are made merely in 
refutation of the silly statements of sav- 
ings under the London treaty. They could 
have and would have been made with- 
out any treaty. But contrast the result 
if we act under the treaty—a billion dol- 
lars more taken from our taxpayers. 

There is no reasonable or legitimate 
excuse for the surrender of the Ameti- 
can position at London or the acceptance 
of every proposal made by other nations 
at variance with our own. 


Great Britain and Japan 
In No Position to Compete 


The greatest contributing cause to lim- 
itation of navies is economic necessily. 
In the present situation neither Great 
Britain nor Japan is in any _ position 
economically to indulge in competitive 
naval building; and we, fortunately, un- 
der no circumstances wish to _ indulge 
in an armament race with any nation, 
In existing conditions of the great na- 
tions of the world there was no excuse 
for our people yielding the ratios so 
dearly bought with Japan in 1922, or 
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(As Reported to thé Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 

5 Months 

1929 
7,731,062 | 
1,627,441 | 
10,217,028 
1,340,826 
1,939,257 
4,735,581 
8,670.952 
1,597,607 1,546,076 
551,484 535,4¥1 
1,592 1,352 
1,064,53 5 
688,115 
1,746.53 
84.1 


1929 
1,594,991 
287,122 
2,079,951 
322,453 
386,725 
873,893 
1,716.356 
363,595 
102,067 
91 
261,437 
210,854 
1,746.5: 
82.5 


1930 
7,971,023 
1,312,133 

10,076,126 
1,365,942 
1,999,512 
4,428,170 
8.478.519 


1,746.53 
84.9 


Great Northern Railway 
May 
1930 

7,165,798 
679,607 
8,754,775 
2,084,609 
1,551,070 


1.037 
967,863 
908,484 

8,366,42 
80.3 


Co. 
5 Months 
1929 
35,380,928 | 
4,181,725 
45,159,975 
7,214,596 | 
8,438,025 
15,170,744 
33,656,553 
503,422 
4876114 
4.515 
8,011,498 
7,876,945 | 
8,403.17 
74.5 


1930 

29,095,490 
3,739,499 
36,602,713 
6,507,955 
7,971,039 
13,819,020 
31,160,593 
5,442,120 
3,471.601 
4,838 
1,965,681 
1,582,869 
8,366.86 

85,1 


1929 
9,169,386 
770,604 
11,009,886 
2,225,354 
1,616,084 
3,080,789 
7,523,490 33 
3,486,395 11 
3 


) 


»399.82 
68.3 


Even upon the wild assumption of the | 


of the Wash- | 


Expenses 


3,873,989 5,392,381 
740,045 
5,166,831 
828,328 
1,034,237 
1,910.940 
4,152,963 
1,013,868 
500,000 


507,943 
421,590 
5, 


;our right to build the kind of ships we 
desired, so consistently fought for eight 
years in the past and maintained so | 
vigorously by President Coolidge at 
Geneva in 1927. With the will to stop 
|competition that America has, with the 
power to indulge in it if America had | 
to, our representatives at London, while 
respecting all others, without difficulty | 
and without rancor could have main- 
,tained our rights without jeopardizing | 
in the slightest peace or good will. 

The “escalator” or “escape” clause, of 
course, makes a mockery of naval limi- | 
tation. It provides that if any party to | 
the treaty believes its security demands | 
lit, it may build additional ships, an®the 
other parties may then do likewise. 

Yet even in this there is not sufficient | 
protection to American interests, owing | 
to the unfortunat* subdivision of cruisers 
into two subcategories, as _ previously 
;mentioned. England may invoke the | 
“escape” clause and increase her 6-inch- | 
gun cruiser, quota to meet the large pro- 
jected French and Italian destroyer con- | 
struction. This would be a logical step 
on England’s part. The “escape” clause | 
is not clear, whether under such circum- 
stances the United States would have | 
to build 6-inch-gun cruisers to meet the 
British cruiser increase, or whether we 
could put the additional cruiser allow- 
ance into the 8-inch-gun type, which is | 
the only alternative that would be cf 
benefit to us, The contingency provided | 
for by the so-cailed escape clause is not 
unlikely to arise; and then_it might well , 
be, under the ambiguous Wwerding of the | 
section, the United States’ could exer- | 
cise its privilege only by building use- 
less 6-inch-gun cruisers. 

V@th our recollections still vivid of 
what transpired during the great war, | 
with our horror for what we then! 
thought were the brutalities of a part | 
of the submarine warfare, the much- 
heralded accomplishment at London, by 
which future submarine warfare was to | 
be humanized, struck a responsive chord | 
with all of us. A reading of the pro- | 
visions of the treaty, however, from 
which we expected so much and obtained 
so little, leaves us quite as disillusioned | 
as to accomplishment as we have been 
left by many other provisions of the | 
treaty. | 

There is no objection, of course, to the 
particular article relating to submarine | 
warfare. In substance these provisions | 
merely amount to a_ reaffirmation of 
many existing humanizing rules in in- 
*ternational law applicable to all forms | 
of warfare on the sea. It will be re- 
called that during the World 'War it | 
was a violation of international law by | 
submarines operating against commerce 
which formed the basis of the repeated 
American protests. Such laws then ex- | 
isted, still exist, and the framers of the | 
London treaty have done no more than | 
rather ambiguously to state them, and | 


the uncertain statement affords no spe- | 


cial reason for the ratification of the 
treaty. | 


Nature of Opposition 
In England and Japan 


Great stress has been laid upon the 
alleged similarity betwen the opposi- 
tion to os a in the United States 
as compared with the opposition to the 
treaty in Great Britain and Japan, This | 
is an argument of small consequence, 
{but, like all those used to bolster this 
inequitable treaty, it is, when examined, 
found to be wholly baseless. The facts | 
are that the nature of the opposition 
in each country is very different. 

Referring to the testimony given be- 
fore the two committees of the Senate 
which have held hearings on this ques- 
tion, it is clearly evident that opposition 
to the treaty in the United States comes 
from those holding the responsible po- 
sitions whose duty it is to advise on 
such matters. For example, we have 
the whole General Board of the Navy. 
the Chief of Naval Operations, the head 
of the American War Plans Division, 
and the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance. 
The same position is adhered to by five 
former commanders in chief of the fleec 
and the admiral who is about to take 
command of the fleet. 

In Great Britain it has been stated re- 
cently on the floor of the house of com- 
mons by the first lord of the admiralty, 
Mr. Alexander, a civilian, that the 
British position at the London confer- 
ence respecting cruisers and involving a 
reduction of the theoretical minimum re- 
quirements from a total of 70 units to 50 
units was proposed by the admiralty it- 
self. He stresses the fact that the pro- 
posal did not come from the higher 
branches of the government to the ad- 
miralty, but came in the first instance 
from the admiralty itself making a rec- 
ommendation to higher officials of the 
government, 

Speaking for the admiralty Mr. Alex- 
ander is now actively defending the 
treaty before the British parliament, 
and the criticism of the treaty is coming 
from those who are not responsible for 
British naval policies. «This is the exact 
opposite of the situation which exists 
in this country where those who are 
responsible for American naval policy 
have been virtually unanimous in ob- 
jecting to the treaty terms, as unjustly 
jeopardizing American maritime inter- 
ests. 

Neither is there any true analogy be- 
tween the opposition in this country and 
that in Japan. There the issue is mainly 
one of a matter of prerogatives as to 
who is to decide upon questions of na- 
tional defense; whether it is the general 
staff of the navy or the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. It is a quarrel of many 
years standing which is simply now be- 
ing reopened and has nothing to do with 
the terms of the treaty itself, The 
leader in the present fight to give au- 
thority for the general staff of the navy 


| 


| 


Atlantic Coast Line R. R. 

Mey 5 Months 
1930 1929 
26,777,222 

7,149,569 
37,138,503 
4,440,411 
5,728,491 
11,281,931 
23,559,913 
13,578,590 
3,250,000, 


10,217 


1929 1930 
21,789,461 
6,691,537 
$1,503,774 
' 4,336,358 
5,395,330 
10,311,224 
22,238,395 
9,265,379 
2,778,000 
14,587 
6,475,792 
5,741,173 
154.54 

70.6 


849,472 
6,864,168 
978,616 
1,277,935 
2,206,780 
4,862,456 
2,001,712 
600,000 
1,661 
1,400,051 
1,246,403 
5,152.78 
70.8 


5,925 

10,318,373 

9,670,374 

5,149.86 
63.4 


154.62 
80.4 
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| With Great Britaim jn naval vessels, 


Treasury Balance Shows 
Increase in New Jersey 


State of New Jersey = 

Trenton, July 3. 
New Jersey began the new fiscal year, 
July 1, with a net free balance of $3,- 
560,721, according to an announcement 
by the State comptroller, John Me- 
Cutcheon, who said that the money would 


be applied to appropriations by the 1930. 


legislature. 

The amount is more than $2,300,000 
im excess of the balance last July, the 
The increase was Gue, 
it was explained, principally to transfer 


| inheritance tax payments. 


The amount actually to the credit of 
the State as the year began was $14,- 
357,797, but against that figure were 
oblitations of $10,797,076, continued the 
statement. 
ee 


to decide upon national defense is 
Admiral Kato, but neither h nor any 
other persons opposing the treaty are 
seriously opposed to the terms of the 
treaty. Onthe contrary, there is virtual 
maval unanimity in being tremendously 


| pleased with the treaty terms. 


There is no true analogy between the 
alleged opposition in Britain and Japan 


| and the oppositiom which is bing made 
| in this country to the terms of the treaty 


itself. 
Opinion of Witnesses 
At Committee Hearings 


Here are the witnesses appearing be- 

Relations Committee 
was favorable to the 
London treaty or against it: 

For: Secretary Stimson; Secretary 
Adams; Admiral Pratt. A written state- 
ment, without examination or cross- 
examination of Admiral Yarnell. 

Against: Admiral Jones; Admiral 
Bristol; Admiral Chase; Admiral Prin- 
gle; Admiral Scofield; Admiral Reewes; 
Comdédr. Train; Capt. Andrews; Admiral 
Coontz; Admiral Leahy; Admiral 
Hughes; Admiral Nulton; Admiral 
Day; Capt. Johnson; 
Admiral Standley; Admiral Taylor; 
Capt. Taussig; Admiral Rock; Admiral 
Wiley; Admiral Robison; Capt. Knox. 

Secretaries Stimson and Adams were 
signers of the treaty. Of those who 
testified against it, Admiral Hughes is 


| Chief of Naval Operations, and he with 


Admirals Brist61, Chase, Reeves, Hough, 
Day, Pringle and Captain Johnson are 
members of the General Board of the 
Navy Department, and they speak with 
the authority of their wide experience 
and with absolute unanimity, Admirals 
Jones, Coontz, Robison, Hughes, and 
Wiley were the preceding commanders 
in chief of the Armerican Fleet. Admiral 
Chase will be the succeeding commander 
in chief of the fleet. Admiral Robison 
is the superintendent of the great Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. Admiral Pringle 
is president of the Naval War College. 
is the head of the war 
Plans section of the Navy Department. 
Admiral Leahy is the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Ordnance. Admiral Nulton was 


| commander of the Battle Fleet, and Ad- 


aniral Scofeld has just now succeeded 
him in that position. Admiral Standley 
Is assistant chief of Naval Operations. 
Capt. Andrews is captain of the fleet 
flagship. Capt. ‘Taussig commands a 
battleship. All of these witnesses who 
nave expressed their opinions at the de- 
mand of the Foreign Relations Com’ mit- 
in just and fair naval 
limitation and reduction. 


Who*knows best the naval require- 
ments of the United States? Apparemtly 
it. is insisted that hysterical interma- 
tionalists, whose thoughts are with any 
but their own people, should determine 
the naval necessities of our country. 
This minority prefers to trust the de- 
fense of America to those upon whom 
it rests in time of peril. 

In the foregoing we have attempted to 
set forth some of the major objections 
to the London treaty. There are many 
more which in the discussion of the 
document will be developed. Sufficient 
has been shown, however, to demonstrate 
that the treaty should not be ratified, 
and among others, for these reasons = 


Summary of Reasons 
For Opposing Treaty 


1. It abandons the American naval 
Policy, sustained for more thana century, 
and especially with regard to the protec- 
tion of Americam commerce on the high 
Seas. 

2. The splendid example of sacrifice 
made by our country in 1922, and there- 
after our marked restraint in naval build- 
ing, have actually been utilized to our 
our detriment, amd have been made the 
excuse for still further sacrifices, wun- 
matched by any other nation. 

3. At Washington in 1922 our @reat 
superiority in battleship power was emmas- 
culated without commensurate return, 
Now our great Superiority in destroyers 
and submarines is’ similarly eliminated 
without material compensation. Both at 
Washington and at London British diplo- 
macy succeeded im doing this to us, while 
at the same time retaining Great Brit- 
ain’s superiority im cruiser forces, with 
which they went into both conferemces, 

4. The London treaty destroys the 5- 
5-3 ratio sodearly bought at Washington, 

5. The surrender of the 5-5-3 ratio 
greatly reduces Our ability to protect a 
rapidly growing trade, which has already 
reached proportions of first magnitude, 
and upon which American business, Dros- 
Perity and livelineod vitally depend. 

6. The treaty does not give us parity 
and 
leaves us far from parity in naval power 
or commerce protection. 

7. By leaving to Japan and Great 
Britain battle cruisers, which could only 
be partly compensated for by allowance 
to the United States of needed 8-inch Quy 
cruisers, a further and additioval ad- 
Vantage is given Japan and Great Brit- 
ain. 

8. We are denied the kind and numiber 
of cruisers our needs demand. 

9. We can build the cruisers Great 
Britain “permits’” us to build, but mot 
those we ourselves, because of our re- 
quirements, desire to build. 

10. The treaty hamstrings us in 
Pacific by its unjustified and uufair an- 
crease in the ratio of Japan, It keeps 
us to our bargain not to strengthen our 
iar Pacific bases, yielded as the comsid- 
eration for the ratio, while permitting 
the other party to the bargain to evade 
its obiigations. 

11, The treaty miakes no saving to our 
taxpayers. On the contrary, if acted 


upon, it adds $1,000,000,000 to our ex- ”, 
penditures. It is a billion-dollar treaty , 


for the purchase of naval inferiority. 
And lastly, the 


our vast ‘sea-borne commerce, and en- 


danger our country’s future. It is unfaipr’’ 


and unjust to the United States, and it 
should not be ratified. 
(Signed) George H. Mose 
Arthur R. Robinson, 
Hiram W, Johnson, 


Dated Washington, June 28, 1930. 


the . 


treaty may imperil ' 
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Modern Criticism of Principle 
of Free High Schools Ho 4 


Doctrines of Student Limitation and Selection 
and Religious Control Revived in Opposition to 
Theory of Equal Opportunity, Says Educator 


By DR. A. T. ALLEN 


Superintendent of Public. Instruction, State of North Carolina 
a f 


HEN, as a result of political 
conflict, any principle of gov- 


ernment procedure is finally 
accepted as sound in practice, there 
often remain strong residual negative 
arguments which persist and reappear 
in different forms for many’ years 
thereafter. We find, therefore, the 
same arguments presented against the 
various phases of public education that 
were presented one hundred years ago 
when the whole question was being 
fought out. 


Some would limit the kind of high 
school opportunity which is offered, 
and limit it in such a way that only a 
special or selected class could benefit 
from the operation of the high school. 
Another group of objectors would dif- 
ferentiate the high school course of 
study and make those courses on the 
higher level available only to selected 
srroups of children. 


A 


All limitation doctrinaires have in 
mind to narrow the kind of high school 
opportunity which is offered, whereas 
the American principle of a free high 
school has been to offer the widest op- 
portunity that was within the means 
of the people. 

There seems to be some people in 
this country who would follow the an- 
cient European’ doctrine of offering 
high school adwantages only to a se- 
lected few. By certain processes of 
selection these people would pick from 
the multitude certain chosen ones who 
would be educated at public expense. 

The doctrine of parental responsibil- 
ity would move’ this same principle 
down into the high school, and would 
make each parent who sends his child 
to high school responsible for a certain 
Part of the tuition charges. Such a 
principle applied to the operation of 
the high schools in North *Carolina 
would shut out at once large numbers 
of pupils who now attend. It is the old 
eharity school idea in another form. 

There are many people who contend 
that the public high school is projected 
on a plane which is far and away be- 
yond the social and economic needs of 
the people. Somme go so far as to say 
that it is projected ona plane of ex- 
travagant expenditures, and that the 
business enterprises of this country 
ean no longer Sustain the tremendous 
burden of taxation necessary for the 
support of the American high school 
as now organized and operated. 

The economic questions involved in 
this doctrine involve the whole prin- 
ciple of public education, and raises 
the serious question of whether Amer- 
ica can carry through what it so en- 
thusiastically began more than’ one 
hundred years ago. 


a 


The doctrine of education for leader- 
ship advocates -selecting prospective 
leaders in advance and giving them, at 
Public expense, superior advantages. 
This at once works back to an aristoc- 
racy of birth or wealth; the American 
idea of “an equal chance for all’’ goes 
down, and the ancient notion of *‘a su- 
Perior chance for a few” goes up. 

Some of America’s finest leadership 
was not even remotely the product of 
the schools. It came from outside of 
and beyond them. Witness Andrew 
-Fohnson, Andrew Jackson, or Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Conscious effort on the part of the 
schools for such an outcome would take 
us back to the divine right of the few 
to rule and control the many. 

Leadership in process is often inex- 
Plicable. The world has not yet ceased 
to wonder that America, in the hour of 
her greatest danger, when crowded 
into her narrowest space, should have 
selected, as she trembled on a passing, 


fleeting point of time, to preside over 
her eternal destinies, a rail-splitter and 
a tailor. 

One of the arguments used against 
the institution of public education by 
the ruling classes was that an educated 
populace would be harder to control. 
The doctrine of the right of direction 
is a new statement of these -ancient 
dogmas, and would undertake to limit 
the kind and scope of training offered 
0 certain classes of people in order 
hat these people might be held to a 
particular kind of work and be more 
or less in bondage. 

If a large class of people can be 
forced into a limited field of training, 
it is evident that their services can be 
commanded all through life at a low 
wage price. Such people, it is believed, 
vould be content and happy while liv- 
ing on a low level of physical comfort. 
This has been the argument of kings 
and czars through aft the years. 

It was argued for many years that 
children living on a farm did not need 
a high school opportunity because 
things taught in the high school would 
not be of service to them in occupa- 
tions such as this. The farmers them- 
selves, in many instances, have ac- 
cepted that doctrine. This same belief 
applies also to other occupations. 

This modern machine age has made 
work with the hands less and less valu- 
able. A vocation to be of value must 
now carry the ability to operate com- 
plicated machinery. 

This is something that cannot be 
taught in the high schools, and per- 
haps not fully in technical institutions 
of higher learning. But, with a broad 
basis of training, the technical part of 
a vocation of that kind can be easily 
and readily learned on the job. 


A 


In America we do not believe that a 
son must necessarily follow the occu- 
pation of his father. Therefore, we 
have said through the institution of 
public education that the sons and 
daughters of all types and classes shall 
receive an_ educational opportunity 


without distinction or discrimination ° 


in order that they may be able, if they 


. haye the courage, the ability, and the 


energy, to hold in a dignified self-re- 
specting manner any position to which 
they may be called in this great re- 
public of ours. 

If religious training were given in 
the schools, it would be colored as Bap- 
tist, Methodist, or Presbyterian \ doc- 
trines, or as that of some other de- 
nomination. In any event, all the peo- 
ple would be taxed to teach the tenets 
of some particular denomination. There 
is no difference in principle in giving 
such instruction at public expense than 
in levying a tax to support an estab- 
lished church. 

The evidence seems to sustain the 
belief that the whole body of support- 
ing principles of public education are 
under attack today as they have not 
been for many years. These attacks 
are coming from both school men and 
taxpayers. 

The activities of vocational guidance 
should be tested by the principle of 
democracy. Narrow vocational educa- 
tion should be tested by the principle 
of freedom. Enthusiasms should be 
subjected to careful consideration and 
deliberate judgment before acceptance. 

The public high school has a distinc- 
tive place in the life of America. It 
has won this badge of confidence by 
service—a service'so effective, that the 
American people have poured out their 
treasured wealth in unstinted millions 
to sustain and perpetuate it. 

If we are to continue in the justifica- 
tion of this faith, the lines of develop- 
ment must be laid by wise hands. 


True Tales of Quebee for Stranger 


Historical Study Required to Qualify Guides 
By GEORGE H. BUTLER 


Vice Consul, United Stales Foreign Service 


HE CITY of Quebec has a system 

| of examinations for candidates 

who wish to qualify as historic 
guides. 

A desire to attract tourists to the city 
and to give therm a favorable impres- 
Sion which will cause them to return, 
led to the institution of the historic 
guides. The matter of giving tourists 
accurate and clear descriptions of the 
city and its institutions is considered 
important, and this result is obtained 
by training official guides, 

Courses of study covering a period 
of several years include the following 
subjects: Oral and written French and 
Ecnglish, history of the Chateau and 
Fort of Saint-Louis, history of the for- 
tifications of Quebec from 1535 to 1914, 
history and detailed description of the 
Quebec bridge, imdustry and labor or- 
wanizations in Quebec, historic monu- 
ments of Quebec, commerce and finance 
of Quebec, history of Parliament build- 


ings in Quebec, historical review of 
French and English Governments in 
Quebec, description of all historic tab- 
lets, natural resources of Quebec, parks 
of Quebec, description of the furnish- 
ings and interiors of country homes, 
relations between French and English 
Canadians, the environs of Quebec, 
educational system and institutions of 
Quebec, history of constitutional law, 
the fur industry and fur-bearing ani- 
mals of Quebec, relations between 
church and state in Quebec, public util- 
ity companies, history of Duberger’s 
model of Quebec, Quebec’s part in the 
great war of 1914-1918, history of the 
highways of the Province of Quebec, 
streets and public squares of the city 
of Quebec, economic Uevelopment of 
Quebec, public buildings, _and history 
of the seigneurial régime in Quebec. 

This system of official licenses for 
guides has received favorable comment 
in the French press of Québec and 
Montreal. 
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Progress in Alleviation 


of Hard Lot of Dependent Children 


> Poor Laws and Binding-out System Dis- 
placed by Equalization of Opportunity, Says Welfare Worker 


By MISS LILY E. MITCHELL 


Director of Child Welfare, Board of Charities and Publie Welfare, 


HIS twentieth century has been 

called the age of the child. Never 

before has the individual citizen 

and likewise the community shown 

such a keen interest and responsibility 

for -present:and future welfare of the 
children. 

Many times have we heard “the child 
is the Nation’s chief asset,” “the race 
moves forward on the feet of little 
children,” and ‘‘the child is the hope of 
the future.” These quotations express 
the basis of our interest in children as 
potential adults or citizens. 


But is there not a more deep seated 
and personal interest which moves 
each of us when we see a happy, laugh- 
ing child, a sick child, or.a mistreated 
child? We feel the urge to caress, love, 
protect, and help the individual child 
as the young and helpless of the race. 


So there is an instinctive or emo- 
tional, as well as the rational basis for 
our interest in children. 


Yet we of this age should not take 
unto ourselves the credit for initiating 
the child welfare movement. Humani- 
tarians of early Christian era likewise 
served the needy child in their midst. 

We find record of early Christians 
following the teaching of Jesus who 
said, “Inasmuch as you have done it 
unto the least of these, My little ones, 
ye have done it unto Me,” and preach- 
ing against infanticide and the selling 
of infants. Under this influence finally 
Roman emperors issued declarations or 
laws that children must be protected. 

Perhaps the real interest of these 
rulers was in preserving children to 
become future soldiers. But the inter- 
est of the leaders of the church cen- 
tered in the family and its individual 
members when it authorized the dea- 
cons to provide for the widow and the 
orphan. 

In 787 A. D., a hospital for foundling 
children, the most extreme type of the 
abandoned, neglected, and dependent 
child, was establishec by the Arch- 
bishop of Milan. In the dark or mid- 
dle ages, the church, notwithstanding 
its heresies and faults in this period 
of retrogression, assumed full respon- 
sibility for most of the orphans of that 
day. 

St. Vincent de Paul is credited with 
having founded the first asylum for the 
neglected and dependent children of 
France. His idea spread to other Eu- 
ropean countries. 

Colonial America, however, inherited 
her institutions, or methods, from Eng- 
land. So we find child-caring methods 
in the United States influenced by the 
English poor laws of the early six- 
teenth century. 

In early American settlements there 
were no poorhouses or almshouses 
maintained at public expense as_ in 
England. So when children, especially 
foundlings, and others without rela- 
tives, became dependent on the public 
they were boarded or bound out. If, 
however, a needy child had parents or 
other relatives he was assisted with 
them from the outdoor poor fund. 

Even after almshouses had been es- 
tablished and some children were pro- 
vided for in the institutions—usually 
these children had relatives—the or- 
phan or foundling was still bound out 


or indentured. But in many colonies 
the official of the community had made 
a legal agreement with the child’s 
would-be master or mistress at time of 
placement which held until the child 
was twenty-one years of age. 


The law assumed no further respon- 
sibility for the child. Hence without 
supervision in the homes many chil- 
dren were abused. 


Even more unfortunate and pitiable, 
however, was the child in the alms- 
house, subjected to the vice and dis- 
eases of his adult associates. The 
plight of these unhappy children 
aroused the sympathy and interest of 
the public and lead to efforts on the 
part of private charity to provide for 
them. 

So the orphanage was introduced in 
America, the first being connected with 
the Ursuline convent in New Orleans, 
established in 1727. In 1738 the Beth- 
seda. Orphan Home was opened in Sa- 
vannah. The number of orphanages 
increased rapidly after 1800. 

Thus, at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century we find three methods 
of child care in the United States: 
Placement—or hearding, it has been 
called—of children in poorhouses by 
publie authorities; binding them out in 
private homes by public authorities; 
congregate institutional care by pri- 
vate charity. 

With this general background we 
will now trace child care in North 
Carolina from its earliest record. Here, 
as in other colonies, binding out, or in- 
denture, or apprenticeship was the first 
attempt by the State to provide for de- 
pendent children. 

Boys were bound out or apprenticed 
to the age of twenty-one years, girls to 
the age of eighteen, or marriage. There 
is a record made in 1695 of a destitute 
orphan boy being bound out im the 
county of Albemarle until the age of 
twenty-one with written instruction 
that his master or guardian teach him 
to read. 

In 1715 the legislature of North 
Carolina passed the first apprentice- 
ship law, having heretfore adopted the 
principles of the English law without 
writing them into our statutes. This 
law provides: That the precinct court 
only should apprentice orphans; that 
all orphans should be educated aeccord- 
ing to their rank and degree out of 
means of their property if there were 
sufficient; and that destitute orphans 
should be bound apprentice to some 
handicraft trade. ‘ 

But in 1735 we find Governor Gabriel 
Johnson opposing this law as “highly 
unjust,” as it “seems designed to en- 
courage and protect unjust guardians 
who rob their wards, a practice too 
common in this country.” Evidently 
Governor Johnson also felt the chil- 
dren themselves were ill-treated in 
some instances, as there is also record 
of complaint that he had released or- 
phans who had been bound by the jus- 
tices. 

Then in 1755 it was recommended by 
the committee on _ propositions and 
grievances of the colonial assembly 
that “grand juries in the count courts 
have power to make inquiry into the 
abuse of orphans and their estates and 
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; Control of Japanese Finance 
| by Semiofficial Banks + | 


Functions of Special Institutions Operated by 
Government Are Described for Redistribution 
of Capital for Industrial Expansion 


By ROBERT M. BRATTER 


Finance and Investment Division, Department of Commerce 


into two groups, each of which 
forms an important part of the 
country’s financial structure. , 

One group is that of the privately 
owned and controlled banks, subject 
only to the general supervision of the 
government. 

The other, in some respects the more 
important, consists of an articulated 
system of banks established by the gov- 
ernment and operating under close gov- 
ernment supervision. These semiofficial 
and official institutions are called “spe- 
cial banks.” 

At the end of 1929 there were in Ja- 
pan thirty-one semiofficial banking in- 
stitutions, including the Bank of Ja- 
pan, the etntral bank. The remaining 
thirty banks comprise a unique group 
of government-controlled financial or- 
gans. 

While all are important, the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank may be said to be 
the foremost as well as the oldest. Or- 
ganized in 1880, it preceded even the 
Bank of Japan. It is likewise the most 
important Japanese bank, serving the 
government and the Bank of Japan as 
well as the public. 


+ 


In Japan proper the “special banks” 
include the Hypothec Bank system and 
the Industrial Bank of Japan. 

The former, at the end of 1929, con- 
tained twenty-four so-called agricul- 
tural and industrial banks distributed 
throughout Japaw proper and centered 
in the Hypothec Bank of Japan. This 
group was designed to raise money by 
the issue of debentures, applying its 
funds to the advancing of long-term 
loans on security of immovable prop- 
erty. 

The Industrial Bank of Japan ad- 
vances long-term funds on_ security 
principally of movable property, such 
as bonds and debentures, shares, and 
mortgages. It may also advance loans 
on land and buildings. 

The three special banks outside of 
Japan proper are the Hokkaido Colo- 
nial Bank, established for the coloniza- 
tion and development of the Hokkaido; 
the Bank of Taiwan, central bank with 
sole right of note issue in Formosa; 
and the Bank of Chosen, occupying a 
similar position in Chosen. 

The Bank of Taiwan was formed to 
operate in Taiwan, South China, and 
the South Seas, but it has offices in 
Japan proper as well. The Bank of 
Chosen has operated extensively in 
Manchuria, as well as in China proper 
and Siberia. 

In addition, several financial organ- 
izations—some of them banks—per- 
form special banking functions. They 
are The Chosen Industrial Bank and 
its allied institutions, The Oriental De- 


J ‘into two BANKS fall naturally 
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velopment Co., and the Deposits Bu- 
reau of the Ministry of. Finance. 

The government’s ownership of ap- 
proximately one-half of the shares of 
the central chest for -cooperative so- 
cieties may be said to put that “chest,” 
or “bank,” in the class of special banks. 
In practice, the central chest for co- 
operative societies is not clagsified as 
a special bank. 

The foundation of Japan’s banking 
system, of which the special banks con- 
stitute a most important part, was 
largely the work of a single man, 
Count Masayoshi Matsukata. He it was 
who planned the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, as a means of specie control and 
of the encouragement of exports; the 
Bank of Japan; and the Hypothec Bank 
system. 

° A 


All special banks here discussed are 
under close government control and 
supervision. In all cases large blocks 
of their capital stock are held by the 
government and the imperial household 
department, the ministry of finance 
having important powers of direction 
and veto. 

The Bank of Japan and the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank are especially close 
to the government, together handling 
all treasury operations at home and 
abroad and serving as the official or- 
gans for the guidance of money and 
exchange conditions, and the flotation, 
servicing, and redemption of national 
bonds. 

The Bank of Taiwan and the Bank of 
Chosen occupy similar positions in 
their respective territories, having con- 
trol of the currencies and engaging in 
exchange operations to a large degree. 
In relation to the money markets of 
Taiwan and Chosen, respectively, these 
two banks form an integral part of the 
Imperial banking system, their loan 
and discount rates moving in sympathy 
with the Bank of Japan. 
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The remaining special banks provide 
part of the means by which the govern- 
ment carries out its policy of extending 
assistance to distressed industries and 


to agriculture, to districts which have 

suffered natural calamities, to manic 
palities, guilds and associations. These 

banks, by the frequent issue of deben- 

tures, gather up available capital and 

advance it in long-term loans to manu- 

facturers, merchants, farmers, and 

others. 

Instances are numerous of the assist- 
ance of the Bank of Japan and other 
special banks to particular industries. 
In 1926, for example, the Bank of Ja- 
pan agreed to loan the Imperial Silk 
Warehouse Co. 22,500,000 yen at 6.6 per 
cent. 





M. aintaining Good Sport for Angler 


Propagation Meeting Demands for Game Fish 
By LEWIS RADCLIFFE 


Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries 


ITH the arrival of the trout fish- 
W ing season the days of remi- 
niscence are at hand. 

The world is full of fishermen lean- 
ing on desks and telling their fellow 
men about the fish they caught and the 
big fellows that got away. 

“And do you remember the way the 
guide cooked them? Oh, boy! Weren't 
they just the finest thing you ever 
tasted!” 

So long as there was an abundance 
of fish, clean streams and less central- 
ization of population in great industrial 
areas, little thought was given to wel- 
fare societies for fishes and the future 
needs of our people. 

Unnoticed by the masses, the forests 
were cleared away, dams and other 
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that relief in such cases be had in a 
summary way.” 

But in 1762 this law was in turn 
amended, transferring the duty of. re- 
porting children without guardians 
from the church warden to the grand 
jury. At the same time provision of 
apprenticeship were extended to in- 
clude “all free, base-born children,” 
and “every such female child being a 
mulatto or mustee” (Mestee; offspring 
of a white person and a guardian). 

After the Revolutionary War the 
county courts were vested with the 
power of apprenticing children. Dur- 
ing the Civil War this power was trans- 
ferred to the clerk of the superior court 
of each county. To this day this offi- 
cial holds the power of all legal adop- 
tion of children and responsibility for 
estates of orphans. 

The code of 1888 is an important 
step in the development of the State’s 
machinery for protecting the dependent 
and neglected child in its bounds. It 
is evidently an ancestor of the juvenile 
court law of 1919. 


obstructions appeared in the streams, a 
growing torrent of sewage and trade 
wastes polluted our streams, reclama- 
tion projects destroyed the bays, bay- 
ous and swamps—the nurseries of the 
little fishes. In these and other ways 
many of our water courses have been 
rendered uninhabitable for the fishes, 
unattractive for recreational purposes, 
even a menace to good health. 

Then came the awakening. First 
there was grumbling because of empty 
creels. Secondly howls were let loos® 
because the governments—Federal and 
State—had permitted these conditions 
to develop. 

In the third place, came the realizaf 
tion that united effort on the part of 


- our citizenry was necessary to cure the 


evils of several generations. Better 
than ever before we appreciate the 
democratic values of fishing partici- 
pated in by all classes, from the Presi- 
dent to the farmer boy in some remote 
countryside. 

We are now doing many things to in- 
sure a full creel to fishermen and fisher- 
women, for nowadays the ardent angler 
is apt to be accompanied by his wife 
and the youngsters. To meet this de- 
mand there are 360 State hatcheries 
with an output of several billions. In 
addition, the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries operates 77 stations and sub- 
stations in 36 States and the Territory 
of Alaska, and five railway cars for the 
distribution of its output. 

Now it is generally believed that the 
stocking of a stream with trout 8 to 6 
inches long is better than planting a 
thousand times as many of the baby 
fishes a few days old. The sportsmen 
of the country, acting on a suggestion 
made by President Hoover, in 1925, 
when he was Secretary of Commerce, 
have come to the rescue by cooperating 
with the Federal Government in rear- 
ing these fish. 





